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XXIIL—THE SIEGE OF TROY IN ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE, ESPECIALLY IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND HEYWOOD 


Bi 4 


No traditional story was so popular in the Elizabethan 
age as that of the siege of Troy and some of its episodes; 
because of its antiquity and undying beauty, of the fame 
and greatness of the early writers who had treated it, 
and to some extent of the tradition that the Britons were 
descendants of the Trojans, a tradition which certainly 
often determined the point of view. After the close of 
the Middle Ages its popularity had increased rather than 
diminished, among both educated and uneducated. And 
nothing better than this story illustrates the true relation 
of the age to the nearer and the remoter past,—the con- 
tinuation of medieval tradition and taste, especially 
among the little-educated; and the often uncouth modifi- 
cation of it by an increased knowledge and a sharpened 
understanding of the classics. To Chaucer and the fol- 
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lowers of Guido delle Colonne were added a more intel]j. 
gently-read Virgil and Ovid, and a new-found Homer. 
But for the most part they were subdued to what the 
worked in, the romantie and rather undiscerning tast 
the not highly educated. 

There is curious evidence of the popularity of the Troy- 
saga in the talk of uneducated people in Shakespeare, , 
pecially in the historical plays. With Shakespeare’s clea 
sighted veracity of imagination we may well suppose ¢! 
the characters and events of the saga were really familiar 
to such people. They certainly did not read Homer 
Virgil in any language. Those who read at all may doubt- 
less have read Caxton and Lydgate, and probably heard 
and read ballads; but easiest of all is to believe that 
they knew the story through stage-plays. In fact, in so 
of these passages there is clear evidence that such 
the source of information or misinformation, and 
know from the preface to Heywood’s Iron Age (part I, 


printed 1632) how long and successful had been its run 
on the boards. Falstaff’s harum-scarum hangers-on are 
especially fond of Trojan language. Pistol says, 


Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear steel? ? 


Within a few lines he parodies Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
and talks of “ Trojan Greeks” (JI. Henry JV., u, iv, 
178-81). To him Fluellen is a “base Troyan” (Henry 
V., v, i, 32). He gracefully calls Doll Tearsheet, speak- 
ing to Falstaff, “Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble 
thoughts ” (17. Tenry IV., v, v, 35). In Henry V. he is 


*TI find no record of any early chap-books on the Troy or Troilus 
stories (unless as noted on p. 676). For ballads, cf. pp. 678-9. 

7M. W. W., I, iii, 83-4; my line-references are to the Tudor Shake- 
speare (Macmillan, 1911-13). 
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less chivalrous to her; she is “ the lazar kite of Cressid’s 
kind” (11, i, 80). Doll Tearsheet was doubtless no great 
reader, but she tells Falstaff, “‘ Thou art as valorous as 
Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon” (JJ, Henry 
IV., u, iv, 237). The host of the Garter calis Falstaff 
“bully Hector” (Jf. W. W., 1, iii, 12); and calls Caius, 
“ Hector of Greece, my boy!” (7b., m1, iii, 35). Fluellen 
ealls the Duke of Exeter “ as magnanimous as Agamem- 
non” (Henry V., ut, vi, 6). The clown in 7J'welfth 
Night (11, iii, 29) with his precious irrelevance says 
“the Mermidons are no bottle-ale houses,” and is called 
by Sebastian “ foolish Greek” (1v, i, 19). He “ would 
play Lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to bring a Cressida to 
this Troilus. . . . Cressida was a beggar” (111, i, 58-62).° 
All this is not only of interest in itself; the fact that these 
signs of popular interest seem to be confined to plays 
dated between 1598 and 1602 is evidence, confirmed by 
other matters,* that the especial vogue of the Troy-Troilus 
story in the drama was around that time. Mr. Greg 
remarks,° “ The popularity of Greek subjects at this date 
[1599] is striking.” The use as common nouns (and 
verbs), even to the present day, of such words as Hector, 
Myrmidon, Trojan, may be traced in part to these plays. 
It is in the drama especially that I mean to study the 


*Some of these collections and remarks I owe to one of my stu- 
dents, Miss Marjorie L. Walker. Of course in other plays other 
references are made by characters of higher station. The popularity 
of the fighting in Elizabethan Trojan plays is shown by Davenant in 
1643, who says of his auditors’ ancestors at the theatre (prologue 
to The Unfortunate Lovers) : 

Good easy judging souls, with what delight 

They would expect a jig, or target fight, 

A furious tale of roy, which they ne’er thought 

Was weakly written, so ’twere strongly [flougltt. 


. * 
* See . 676-8, below. .. >5 Henstowe’s Diary, u, p. 292. 
pp Mar I 
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subject, partly with the hope of throwing new light oy 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, and its puzzling and 
graceless position among his plays,® by showing it against 
a clearer and fuller background. By the way, however. 
I shall show some new facts about certain contemporary 
treatments of the subject, dramatic and non-dramati¢. 
especially by Thomas Heywood. First I give a list » 
the plays on the subject, lost and extant, the names of th, 
latter being italicized. I divide them into four groups,— 
those dealing, so far as we can tell, (I) with the story of 
the siege in general, (II) with Troilus and Cressida, 
wholly or in part, (III) with the episode of Ajax’s jeal 
ousy of Ulysses, (IV) with the calamities of some of th 
Greek chiefs after the fall of Troy.” 
I. Troy, acted at the Rose, 1596 * (perhaps Heywood’s 
Iron Age). 
The Siege of Troy, a tragi-comedy, often acted 
(annexed to an early chap-book called History 
of the Trojan Wars, n. d.; Hazlitt, p. 210). 
The Greeks and Trojans, mentioned 1654 (Hazitt, 
p. 99).°° 
II. Troilus and Pandarus, at court, 5 Jan., 1516-7 
(Hazlitt, p. 239). 


* Anyone solely interested in this may turn immediately to p. 72( 

*On all these plays cf. W. C. Hazlitt, Manual for Collectors of Old 
English Plays, Henslowe’s Diary (ed. by W. W. Greg), Griggs and 
Stokes’ reprint of the Troilus and Cressida Quarto, Ward’s and 
Schelling’s histories of the Elizabethan drama, W. W. Greg’s Eng- 
lish Plays Written before 1643 and Published before 1700 (Bibliogr 
Soc. Publ., 1900), and his List of Masques, etc., 1902. 

*This may be what is referred to in the following entry in the 
Stationers’ Register, 6 Apl. 1601: “The old destruction of Troye to 
print one Impression onely thereof for the Company.” Or this may 
be still another play. 

*« Perhaps the same as one of the others. 
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“ Troilus ex Chaucero,” by Nicholas Grimoald (7., 
p- 238). 

Troilus and Cressida, by Chettle and Dekker (Haz- 
litt, p. 238), mentioned by Henslowe in 1599.” 

A play on Priam, Troilus and Cressida, 1617 (Col- 
lier, Annals of the Stage, 1, p. 387). 

The Admiral Fragment on Troilus and Cressida 
(about 1599).'° 

Shakespeare’s T'roilus and Cressida (printed 1609). 

The Welsh Troilus and Cressida (before 1613). 

Heywood’s Iron Age (two parts, printed 1632)." 

I1I.!* Ajax Flagellifer, in Latin; at Cambridge, 1564, 

and Oxford, 1605.'* 

Ajax and Ulysses, at court, 1572.'* 

Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the Armour of 
Achilles (a dramatic dialogue); by James 


*This play, together with Agamemnon (on which see below), 
of the same year and by the same authors, affords a perfect parallel 
to the two parts of Heywood’s Iron Age. Perhaps it is the play 
rei.cred to in 1600 (Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, 11, p. 301). MHalliwell-Phillipps and Small (Stage- 
Quarrel, p. 152) think Troilus and Agamemnon the same play, but 
this seems very unlikely; cf. pp. 703, 707 below.—One of the dumb- 
shows in Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune (printed in 1589; 
Hazlitt-Dodsley, v1, p. 155) is on Troilus and Cressida; and so is 
one of the fragmentary plays acted in Histriomastiz. 

“Cf. p. 703 below. The preceding play also may be identical 
with some other. 

“A still later work is John Banks’s Destruction of Troy, 1678-9; 
in blank verse. It suggests Shakespeare’s play, the scene being in 
the Greek camp and in Troy; Troilus is rather prominent, but 
Cressida does not appear. Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida need 
hardly be mentioned. 

*This group is included because its subject is that of the fifth 
act of Heywood’s Iron Age, pt. 1; see pp. 707, 746 below. 

* Malone Soc., Collections, 1909, p. 249, and Hazlitt, p. 4; proba- 
bly two plays. 

“Old Sh. Soc., vu, p. 13. 
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Shirley, 1640, printed 1659 (from Oyiq’ 
Metamorphoses). 
Here also belongs Act V. of Heywood’s Iron Age, pt. 
1 (1632). 
IV."® Seneca’s Agamemnon, tr. by John Studley, pul 
lished 1566, 1581." | 


Agamemnon and Ulysses, at court, 1584. 


} 


Ulysses Redux, by William Gager, played at Oxford, 
1591, published 1592 (Latin). 
Troy’s Revenge, by Chettle, written in 1598; the 


same (/) as 
Agamemnon, by Dekker and Chettle, acted 1599, 
Polyphemus or Troy’s Revenge, 1599."* 
Heywood’s Iron Age, pt. 1 (1632), as to its latter 
part, belongs here. 
The following are the non-dramatie works on the subject 
in the period in question: 
Peele’s Tale of Troy (1589, 1604: written earlier). 
Greene’s Luphues his Censure to Philautus (1587). 
Heywood’s Troia Britanica: Britayne’s Troy (1609). 
The Life and Death of Hector (1614; anonymous).'* 


* This group consists wholly or almost wholly of plays dealing, 
as II. Jron Age, IV and V do, with the later history of some of 
the Greek besiegers of Troy; sometimes with a view to showing how 
they came to grief. The popular sympathy for the Trojans is very 
apparent, the supposed ancestors of the western Europeans.—] 
should add that Seneca’s T'roades was translated by Jasper Heywood 
(1559, 1563, 1581); there was an Orestes, 1599 (Hens. Diary, 11. 
p. 202). 

* Greg, List of English Plays, pp. 92-3; List of Masques, etc 
p. xlvii; reprinted, Spenser Soce., 1587. 

“Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, 11, p. 201; ef. Orestes’ Furies, 1599 (ib. 
p. 202). 

*T should further mention a ballad on Troilus and Cressida, coarse 
and not serious, based entirely on Chaucer; Old Shakesreare Soc., 
1846, XxXx1, pp. 101-5; Shakespeare’s Works, Boston, 1857, v, p. 240; 
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II 


I take up first the non-dramatic works. In the dedica- 
tion to his first edition (1589; second edition 1604) Peele 
calls his Tale of Troy? “an old poem of mine own,” — 
whence Dyce conjectured that it was written while he was 
at Oxford (between 1572 and 1581), where Anthony 4 
Wood says he was noted as a poet.*_ In nearly 500 lines, 
of rather rough* ten-syllable couplets, the poem tells of 
the progeny of Priam and Hecuba, the story of Paris, his 
judgment and his abduction of Helen, and the siege and 


Halliwell’s Folio Shakespeare, x11, p. 307. One or two other ballads 
are known of, one of them in dialogue form. Cf. the above refer- 
ences; Irving Shakespeare, vitl, p. 164; Jusserand, Lit. Hist. of Engl. 
People, ul, p. 410; Griggs-Stokes’ reprint of the 7. and C. Quarto, 
p. ix. Dares Phrygius, tr. T. Paynell, was printed in 1553 (Esdaile, 
Engl. Tales and Prose Rom. Printed bef. 1740, Bibl. Soc., 1912). 
Among other indications of the popularity of the Troy story, cf. 
the following, from Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Man (Works, 
London, 1831; 1, p. 196; pointed out by one of the critics): “‘ They 
[the Papists] permit and suffer you to read Robin Hood, Bevis of 
Hampton, Hercules, Hector, and Troilus, with a thousand histories 
and fables vf love and wantonness, and of ribaldry, as filthy as 
heart can think,” ete. (first printed apparently in 1528, earlier than 
Thynne’s Chaucer). 

1In Bullen’s edition of Peele (1888), m1, pp. 241-265; Dyce’s (Rout- 
ledge), pp. 550-558. 

? Cf. Bullen’s edition, 1, p. xvii; Dyce’s (1829), 1, p. ii. 

*The hermaphrodite rhyme is common: thus—Patroclus (306-7), 
treason—son (318-9), this—Aulis (233-4). See also 9-10, 21-2, 
39-40, 75-6, 103-4, 227-30, 282-3, 444-5. It occurs occasionally in con- 
temporary writers, and is doubtless due to the supposed example of 
Chaucer,—to the natural 16th-century way of reading such Chau- 
cerian rhymes as occasioun—soun; honour—flour. But it is curious 
that in Irish-Gaelic poetry the same sort of rhyme is regularly 
used in the so-called Deibhidh metre (Douglas Hyde, Lit. Hist. of 
Treland, p. 483), and also in Welsh poetry. It is highly melodious 
when we feel it is not a mere license and when the rhythm is adapted 
to it. 
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destruction of Troy. The main sources are not difficult 
to make out. To Ovid’s Heroides are probably due the 
account of Hecuba’s dream of a firebrand, Paris on Mount 
Ida,* his love of Oenone, his return to Troy, his kind recep. 
tion at Sparta, the departure of Menelaus, and Helen's 
willing elopement.® Paris’ letter to Helen (Heroides, 
xv1) is referred to (ll. 173-4). To the Metamorphoses js 
due the account of the contest of Ajax and Ulysses for 
the arms of Achilles; ® and perhaps to Hyginus the account 
of the detection of Ulysses’ feigned madness and Achilles’ 
disguise.* Virgil’s d/neid contributed most of the account 
of the fall of the city,—the device of the horse, Sinon, 
Priam’s death, the flight of A2neas.* (There are reminis. 
cences of Chaucer’s 7'roilus in the slurs cast on “ uncon- 
stant Cressed ” and “unworthy Diomed” (281-7).} But 
the main groundwork of the poem is probably due to Cax- 
ton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye; we may note the 
welcome of Helen in Troy, the council of war, the warning 
of Cassandra, the coming of Penthesilea (earlier than in 
other versions), Achilles’ love of Polyxena ® and forgetting 


*The golden ball is said to have been brought from hell by Ate, 
not Eris; this seems to be unparalleled in ancient or modern litera- 
ture, except in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris (11, i; printed in 1584), 
This is a further bit of evidence for Peele’s authorship of that play, 
which otherwise rests on a statement in Nashe’s preface to Greene's 
Menaphon. 

SLI. 46, 61, 123, 143, 152, 175, 192; ef. Her. xvi, 43 ff., 53 ff., 
89 ff., 127; v; xvu, 195 ff., 115; xv1, 298 ff.; xvi, 154; xvi, 183-4. 

*Ll. 346-75; cf. Met. xm, 1ff. To Met. xm, 430ff., 551, rather 
than Aen. 111, 22 ff., is due the account of Polydorus (392 ff.). 

™LI. 213, 227; Fabulae, 95, 96; but cf. Met. xu, 36 ff., 162 ff. and 
Cicero’s De Officiis, m1, 26. 

5 Ll. 376, 400, 430, 480; cf. Aen. 11, 13 ff. etc., 506 ff. etc. 

* {.1. 294 ff. remind one of the festive meeting in Greene’s Euphues 
his Censure (see below), which however was not published till after 
Peele’s poem was written. It is not impossible that both remem- 
bered some earlier play. Peele’s Tale has almost exactly the com- 
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her to kill Hector, Hecuba’s plot for revenge on Achilles 
and offer of Polyxena in marriage, the return of his body 
to the Greeks, the sacrifice of Polyxena;?° finally, at the 
end a sort of postscript-account of Helen’s elopement, more 
favorable to her character, representing it as forced, is 


pass of the two parts of Heywood’s Iron Age. There is another hint 
that it may have been suggested by some play. LI. 262-7 describe 
a council of Priam and his princes to deliberate on the war, at 
which Cassandra makes an outcry, and urges the restoration of 
Helen. This scene in Caxton, Lydgate and the Iron Age comes 
before Paris abducts Helen, but here, as in Shakespeare’s Troilus, 
the Admiral fragment and the Welsh Troilus, comes after the war 
has begun (cf. pp. 698-9, 740-5, 744-5 below). This scene may be 
called traditional in the plays we have, and may possibly be inherited 
from an earlier play on the subject. The shift in time is natural in 
a drama, but not in a sketchy narrative like Peele’s. 

TL]. 192, 264, 265, 272, 297, 313, 325, 331, 344, 470; cf. Caxton, 
pp- 536, 515, 537, 644, 621, 637, 642, 670. Or the source may 
possibly be Lydgate’s Troy-Book. At the death of Hector there is a 
combination of the accounts in the Iliad and Caxton, p. 613. A 
further sign of Homer’s influence may be Hecuba’s twenty children 
(1. 15; Zl. xxtv, 496 says nineteen). Throughout, my references to 
Caxton are to H. Oskar Sommer’s edition (London, 1894), and those 
to Lydgate’s Troy-Book are to the E. E. T. S. edition. Caxton’s 
and Lydgate’s works are generally identical in contents to the most 
minute points, so it is often impossible to tell which has been used; 
except for the fact that Caxton begins with the reign of Saturn, 
Lydgate only with the Argonauts. The popularity of both, especi- 
ally of Caxton, was due not only to their historical and modern air, 
minimizing the pagan supernatural, and the like, but also to the 
fact that they gave the whole story of Troy ‘in order, while Homer, 
Virgil and Ovid gave only parts. Yet, so medieval in their ways 
were some writers even as late as the 17th century, that in the 
dedication of Heywood’s Troia Britanica, mainly founded on Cax- 
ton, the only authorities mentioned are Homer and Virgil, who were 
used comparatively little—Caxton was much oftener reprinted than 
Lydgate, was more easily read, and is known to have been oftener 
used; the presumption in doubtful cases is that he was used rather 
than the other. Caxton’s book was printed in 1475(?), 1502, 1553, 
1596, 1607, 1617 (Esdaile, op. cit.); Lydgate’s in 1513 and 1555, 
apparently as a rival to Caxton. The continued popularity of 
Caxton is almost incredible; there were some fourteen other editions 


to 1738. 
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fathered on “my author” (488 ff.), who is probably 
Caxton (pp. 533-4). The tone of the poem also reflects 
Caxton’s loose style and chivalric spirit (277 ff., 290 #.), 
There are some small inconsistencies in these parallels, a: 
some points are unaccounted for; probably Peele wrote 
carelessly and from memory. Altogether the poem has little 
merit, and is a juvenile performance, put in, Dyce con- 
jectures, to swell the bulk of the volume which con- 
tains it.’ 

Poor Robert Greene with his usual journalistic instinct 
seized upon the popular subject and treated it in the popu- 
lar (and very inappropriate) Euphuistic style. In Lu- 
phues his Censure to Philautus,'? published in 1587, a 
number of the Trojan knights and dames are entertained 
at the Greek camp, and later the Greek knights and dames 
in Troy ; telling long-winded stories and discussing abstract 
subjects, such as the ideal soldier, in the approved half- 
Italianate manner. The scene is probably a reminiscence 


from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (xr, 146 ff.), where the 
Greeks (alone) have a banquet and discuss valor and the 
like, and perhaps also from the presence of Achilles and 
other Greeks in Troy at the anniversary-service in honor 
of Hector (Caxton, p. 620). The work shows a memory 
of Chaucer’s Troilus; ** and Achilles’ love of Polyxena 


"The same explanation of its presence seems to have occurred 
to a less kindly critic. In all probability Thomas Nashe is allud- 
ing to the Tale of Troy when he says, in his preface to Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella (published two years later, in 1591; Nashe’s 
Works, ed. McKerrow, tl, p. 332): “ Others are so hardly bested for 
loading that they are faine to retaile the cinders of Troy, and the 
shiuers of broken trunchions, to fill vp their boate that else should 
goe empty,” ete. 

™ See Greene’s works in the Huth Library (v1, pp. 147-284). 

* Cf. the prominence of Cressida (164, 166, 233). There are 
verbal reminiscences on pp. 162 (cf. T. and C. v, 485) and 163 
(tv, 1457-8). Cf. also the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1413-4 (also 
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and references to the rape of Hesione as a cause of the 
war doubtless reflect Caxton’s Recwyell.'* 

The little-known T’rota Britanica,’*® 1609, is the product 
of the journalistic as well as the poetic side of a more 
engaging personality than Greene, Thomas Heywood. 
The title, as well as the last two canti, was meant to gratify } 
the fond belief of the British that their nation was founded | 
by Trojans.‘° The verse-form and general style were 
timely. Sir John Harington’s translation of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furtose, 1591, and Edward Fairfax’s of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Inberata, 1600,'* to say nothing of other 


Gower’s Confessio Amantis, v1, 1280) with p. 164; Reeve’s T., 4054 
and Mill. T., 3457-60 with p. 250. 

4 Of. pp. 156, 159, 160, 284, 167-8 with Cx. pp. 621 and later, and 
509, ete. Or the source may be Lydgate’s Troy-Book, Iv, 596 ff:, 
u, 2106 ff. 

%l'roia Britanica: or Great Britaines Troy; the dedication is to 
Edward, Earl of Worcester, and next comes an address “To the 
two-fold Readers: the Courteous, and the Criticke,” which suggests 
Ben Jonson’s addresses “ To the Reader in Ordinary” and “To 
the Reader Extraordinary,” preceding Catiline. Chapman’s Homer 
has prefactory addresses “To the Reader” and “To the Under- 
stander.” This cavalier manner affected toward the public contrasts 
oddly with the same men’s servility to patrons, and is suggestive of 
literary conditions at the time. Troia Britanica was printed by W. 
Jaggard, in quarto. The only copy I know of came from George ITI’s 
library to the British Museum. The work is briefly described by 
Franz Albert, Miinchener Beitrage, xu11, 150-1. 

* Similarly Jasper Fisher entitled his play on the valiant defence 
of the Britons against the first Roman invasion Fuimus Troes 
(printed in 1633; see W. W. Greg’s List of English Plays, Bibliogr. 
Soc., 1900). As to the prevalence of this belief at an even later 
date, cf. the introduction to my edition of Troilus and Cressida in 
the Tudor Shakespeare, p. xvii. 

“The former was reprinted in 1607 and 1634; the Gerusalemme 
had been partially translated also in 1594 by Richard Carew, and 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato by Robert Tofte in 1598. The verse 
and other points assimilate the Troia to such works rather than 
to Spenser’s Fairy Queen (1590-6); though the general influence of 
that is also visible. 
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translations, had popularized the ottava rima aud a type 
of narrative-poem somewhat rambling, long, varied, romap- 
tic, warlike, sentimental and pseudo-historical. Accord. 
ingly, in some 13,000 lines, mainly in the ottava rima, and 
dividing the poem “into XVII. severall Cantons,” Hey- 
wood narrates with occasional digressive episodes 18 the 


*“ Tntermixed with many pleasant poeticall Tales,” the title-page 
announces. JL. g., cf. the beginning of canto xu, and pp. 367-377, 
After each canto is a prose historical and genealogical commentary, 
such as he proposed in the preface to Iron Age II. The work is 
so rare that it is worth while to show its contents and style by 
reprinting the longer of the two summaries of each canto: 


I. Tytan and Saturne differ, their great strife, 
Is by their carefull mother (Vesta) ended: 
Saturne, his Sister Sybill takes to wife, 
And the heyre-males that are from thé descended 
He doomes to death: faire Sybil saves the life 
Of Iupiter, grim Saturne is offended, 
And to the Oracle at Delphos hyes, 
Whiles Titan thrugh the earth his fortune tries. 


Young Dardanus his brother Iasius slew, 
And leaves the Countrey where he sought to rayne 
Warre twixt th’ Epirians and Pelagians grew, 
Lycaon is by Iove exilde, not slaine: 
Iupiter of Calisto taking view, 
A votresse, and one of Dians traine; 
Loves, and is loath’d, the Virgin is beguild, 
Clad like a mayd, he gets the Mayd with child. 


Calista knowne to be with Child, is driven 

From Dians Cloyster: Archas doth pursue 

His mother: unto him Pelage is given, 

Now termed Archady: when Tytan knew 

Saturne had sonnes alive, his hart was riven 

With anger: he his men togither drew 
To Battayle: the two brothers fight their fils, 
Iove saves his Father, and his Uncle kils. 


Ihove Esculapius kils, Apollo drives 
To keepe Admetus sheepe in Thessaly, 
And next his beautious sister Iuno wives, 
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siege of Troy and allied mythological story and history 
from the falling out of Titan and Saturn to the accession 


of James I. 
As to the source, two things are apparent on a single 


reading. One is that the poem is rather closely parallel 


At her returne from Creet to Parthemy, 

The father with the sonne in battell strives, 

But by his puissance is inforst to fly: 
Acrisius keepes his daughter in a Tower, 
Which amorous Ihove skales in a golden shower. 


King Tantalus before the Troians flyes, 
Saturne arrives in Creet and by Troas ayded 
Once more intendes his Kingdome to surprise, 
Creet is by Troian Ganimede invaded, 
In ayde of Iupiter the Centaures rise, 
£geons ful-fraught Gallies are disladed: 
Danae and her young sonne are turnd afloate, 
By Arges King, into a Mast-lesse boate. 


Perseus the Gorgon kils, then takes his way 

To Ioppen, on his flying horse alone, 

Destroyes the Monster, frees Andromeda, 

Acrisius saves, turnes Atlas into stone: 

King Pricus Wife, the beauteous Aurea 

Doates on the valiant Knight Bellerephon: 
The Troians are with fearfull pests annoyde, 
By Hercules, great Troy is first destroyde. 


Euridia stung with a Snake and dying, 

Sad Orpheus travels for her sake to Hell, 

Among th’ Infernals Musickes vertue trying, 

Much honoured (even where fiends & devils dwel) 

Ceres to Hercules for vengeance crying, 

Th’ undaunted Greeke, seekes Pluto to expell: 
Iasons rich Fleece, & proud Troy once more racst 
By Hercules, in our next skeades are placst. 


The twice sackt Troy with all abundice flowes, 

Her walls inlarg’d, hir spacious bounds augmented, 
Fortune on Priam all her favour strowes, 

Her populous streets from all parts are frequented, 
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to Heywood’s series of five plays, the Golden, Silyer, 
Brazen and Iron Ages (two parts), published 1611-32 by; 
probably written long before.’® The other is that it is 
not a mere retelling of them, but contains episodes which 
they lack,?° and is mainly based on Caxton’s Recuyell,?! 


Proud of his sonnes, the King impatient growes, 
And with all Greece for wrongs past, discontented: 
Warlike Anthenor by Embassage seekes, 
To have the Kings faire Sister from the Greeks 


Paris departs from Troy, & Greece doth enter 

Whom Menelaus welcomes, having seene; 

The King is cald thence by a strange adventer 

And to his Troian-guest he trusts his Queene: 

Paris fayre Hellen Loves, & doth present her 

With a long sute, to heale his wound yet greene: 
First Paris writes, she answers; Then with ioy 
Greece they forsake, & both are shipt for Troy. 


Hellen re-wrytes, the Troians sute prevails, 
And of the appointed Rape they both agree, 
Proud of so fayre a purchase, Paris sailes 
To Troy, from whence the Grecians seek to free 
The ravisht Spartan: Menelaus bewailes 
The absence of his Queene, longing to see 
Revenge on Troy, to which the Grecians meet, 
Castor and Pollux perish with the Fleet. 


The Grecians Land, Prothesilaus fals 
By Hectors sword, King Diomed is sent 
With wise Ulisses to debate their brals, 
And fetch the Spartan to her Husbands Tent: 
Hellen denide: the Greekes begirt Troy wals, 
But are by Hector raisd incontinent: 
Troylus and Diomed in Armes contend 
For Cressida, so the first battels end. 


Achilles transformation: Palimed 
Accusd of Treason and condemnd to die: 
After long battaile, honor Hector led 
The boldest Argive Champion to defie: 
The Grecians storme to be so chalenged, 
Hector and Aiax the fierce Combat try: 
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with much use of other authorities. Chief among these is 
Ovid’s Heroides, of which the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
the epistles from Paris to Helen and from Helen to Paris, 
in a skillful translation in ten-syllable couplets, form a 
large part of the ninth and tenth canti.2* The /liad is 


A Truce, a Banquet: at this pompous feast, 
Queene Hellen is invited a chiefe guest. 


Achilles dotes on beauteous Polixaine, 
And at her faire request refraines the fielde, 
The Truce expierd, both Hoasts prepare againe 
For battaile, with proud harts, in valour steel’d: 
The Greekes are beate backe, many kild and taine, 
Patroclus don’s Achilles Arms and shield: 
Him Hector, for Achilles tooke and slew, 
Whose Armor gone, his Mother seeks him new. 


Troylus, Achilles wounds, and is betraid 

By his fell Myrmidons, which being spread, 

The bloody Greeke still loves the beautious Maid 

Pollixena, and for her love is lead 

To Pallas Church, whom Paris doth invade, 

And with an Arrow in the heele strikes dead: 
Penthisilea with her valiant Maydes, 
Assists sad Troy, Greece lofty Pyrrhus ayds. 


On th’ Hellesponticke Sands Epeus reares 

A brazen horse: the Grecians hoise up saile 

And feigning to depart: Synon with teares 

‘els to the invaded King an ominous tale, 

The Fleete returnes by night: After ten yeares 

Troy is surprisde, and the proud Greeks prevaile, 
The Citty’s burnt, and after tragicke broyles, 
The Greekes returne, laden with Asiaes spoyles. 


The yeares from Brute to Christ 


From Christ to Norman William 


Of all great Brittans Kinges, truely descended 
From the first Conqueror 


Till royall James claymes his Monarchall Seate; 
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evidently drawn on,** and also Ovid’s Metamorphoses! 
The account of the withdrawal of the Greeks, the wooden 
horse, and the capture and destruction of Troy (xv, 10 §, 
is taken in great detail from Virgil’s Wneid, bk. 1. There 
would seem to be some knowledge, direct or indirect, , 


*There are details not found elsewhere and common to bot! 
One episode in both, unknown in other accounts of the Trojan War 
(but ef. Peele’s Tale, p. 680 above), is the feast given in Troy to 
the Greeks (7. B. xm; J. A. 301-9); much of the detail is closely 
parallel. That it is a reminiscence from Greene’s Euphues his 
Censure is shown by the fact that it is here, and not in a Trojan 
temple at Hector’s anniversary service, as in Caxton, p. 621, that 
Achilles falls in love with Polyxena (7. B., pp. 335-6, xm, 17 f 
I. A., pp. 303, 306; ef. p. 725 below). 

*F.g., Apollo and Admetus (canto Iv; Caxton, p. 84); Troilus’ 
taunt to Helenus (7. B., p. 188; Cx. p. 524; also in Shakespeare's 
Troilus and in the Welsh play). That Heywood used Caxton « 
rectly, and not merely the Ages, is proved by such passages as pp 
186-7 (nearer Cx. 518-9 than J, A. 266-7), and pp. 184-5 (cf. Cx 
511-5 and I, A. 268). 

* Certainly not Lydgate’s Troy-Book, which begins only with th 
story of Jason. Such a form as Joppen (c. VI) proves the use of 
Cx. (214-21). Likewise the word ortiges is interpreted as quails 
in the Troia and Caxton (p. 549); as curlews in Lydgate (1, 5445). 
The names of the six gates of Troy (7. B., p. 180) are nearer to thi 
forms in Caxton than to those in Lydgate. The form Tytanoyes 
(p. 409) is from Caxton (cf. p. 719 below). That Caxton is the 
main source is the conclusion of Hofberger in an apparently unpub- 
lished Staatsexamenarbeit (1907), referred to by Franz Albert 
(Miinch. Beitr., xi, p. 151). 

On these two pieces see pp. 715-8 below. They had a curious 
fortune. The thoroughly unprincipled printer of the Troia, William 
Jaggard, had published The Passionate Pilgrim in 1599, and 
attributed it to Shakespeare (he also printed the 1623 folio). In 
its third edition, 1612, he included these two translations as by 
Shakespeare, and though Heywood at the end of his Apologie for 
Actors, 1612, immediately protested with tact and firmness, and 
declared that Shakespeare was equally displeased, they remained 
in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s poems, and in such later ones 
as those of 1710 (Gildon’s), 1725 (Sewell’s) 1775 (7) and 1804 
Of. Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare (in Reed's 
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Sophocles’ Ajax, according to which (ll. 661, 817, 1029) 
Ajax and Hector had exchanged a sword and girdle as 
presents, which latter was used by Achilles to tie Hector’s 
corpse to his chariot.?° 

As to the date, the poem was clearly published (1609) 
soon after it was written.2° Guy Fawkes and his plot, 
1605, are mentioned in canto xv. (st. 5 ff., pp. 386-7). 
Better yet, about half-way through (vim, 59, p. 182) is 
this allusion: 


Shakespeare, 1822; 1, p. 137); Furnivall in the Leopold Shakes- 
peare, Pp. XXXV; Collier’s edition, vuI, p. 227; Halliwell’s Folio 
Shakespeare, XVI, p. 467; Halliwell-Phillips’ Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare, 1, pp. 236-7; Heywood’s Apologie for Actors (Sh. 
Soc., p. 62; he complains bitterly also of the inaccurate printing 
of the Troia). Heywood was unlucky as to his translations from 
Ovid; in the preface to the Brazen Age he taxes one Austin, a 
schoolmaster at Ham, with claiming as his own Heywood’s youthful 
versions of three books of the Ars Amatoria and two of the 
Remedium Amoris. In The Nation, N. ¥., 9 Apr., 1914, (vol. 98, p. 
390) I pointed out that in these versions from the Heroides Heywood 
seems to have been the pioneer in the English closed couplet, the 
traits of which are not regularly but frequently found in them, and 
which therefore is directly traceable to the Latin elegiac distich, the 
verse of the Heroides. 

*F).g., for the death of Patroclus, and Thetis’ seeking new arms 
for Achilles (c. xu; Jl. xvu, xvit1); for some parts at least of 
the single-combat scene between Hector and Ajax (c. x11; JI. vit); 
and probably for the figure of Thersites (p. 171; who curiously 
is said to have been “well featur’d” but made “ Stigmaticke and 
lame” by the angry Muses). 

*The debate of Ajax and Ulysses for Achilles’ arms, and Ajax’s 
madness and death (p. 407; Met. xm); a printed marginal gloss 
says ‘“Ouid metamor: ” In the pre-Trojan part of the work I have 
no doubt he used the Metamorphoses now and then (though his 
main source was Caxton); e.g., for the story of Orpheus and 
“Euridia” (c. vir; Met. x, 1f.). 

*T. B., p. 333. The presents are exchanged in JI. vm, 299, but 
nothing is said of their later use. Chapman in his commentary 
merely says they were later the cause of the heroes’ deaths. 

*It was entered S. R. 5 Dec., 1608, for W. Jaggard. 
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With as great state as Troian Priam could, 
I have beheld our Soveraign, Strangers feast, 
In. Boules as precious, Cups, as deerly sould, 
and hy-prizd Lyquors equall with the rest, 
When from the Lands-grave and the Browns-wicke bold, 
The Arch-duke and the Spaniard Legats prest: 
But chiefely when the royall Brittish James, 
at Greenwitch feasted the great King of Danes. 


King Christian IV. of Denmark visited James I. on 17 


July, 1606.27 There is evidence that the poem was begun 
not earlier than 1602, when Heywood seems to have joined 
Lord Worcester’s company.** In the dedication to him of 
Trova Britanica, Heywood says Lord Worcester’s 


Favour gave my Muse first breath, 
To try in th’ Ayre her weake unable wing, 
And soare this pitch 
Your Noble hand, to her, supportance gave, 
Even in her Pen-lesse Age about to fall, 
Her Cradle then had beene her Infant grave, 
Had not your power and Grace kept her from thrall: 


Though smothered long, yet she findes time at length 
To shew her office to her Patron-Lord. 

7S. R. Gardiner, Hist. of Engl. (London, 1883), 1, p. 300. The 
general drunkenness among the Danes gave great scandal; the 
author of Hamlet might have said “I told you so.” An account 
of The King of Denmarkes welcome, July, 1606, is attributed to 
Lyly (ed. Bond, 1, pp. 505-7). The other rather vaguely-mentione( 
festivities may have been connected with the treaty between England 
and Spain in 1604, in which the Archduke of Austria, the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the Landgrave of Hesse were involved (Gardiner, 
I, pp. 208-14; Rymer’s Foedera, London, 1715, Xvi, pp. 581, 591, 
617, 624). In his Apologie for Actors, p. 40, Heywood says Englis! 
actors had been especially patronized by the late King of Denmark, 
the Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse, and others. 

* Fleay, Chron. of the Engl. Drama, 1, p. 281; Greg, Henslouwe’'s 
Diary, U, pp. 106-8, 284-5; J. T. Murray, Engl. Dram. Companies 
(Boston, 1910), 1, pp. 52-3, 1, pp. 141-3. Late in 1603 Worcester’s 
players became the Queen’s, till whose death in 1619 Heywood 
was one of her servants (Murray, I, pp. 185-96; Malone Soc. Col- 
lections, p. 266). 
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Pretty clearly the patron of his company had encouraged 
him to write this poem, and (the dedication naturally 
postdating the poem) Heywood maintained relations with 
him even after as a theatrical man he had passed under the 
Queen’s patronage. Pretty much the whole poem, then, 
is later than 1602, and most of it later than 1606. 

The literary quality of no modern poem on the siege of 
Troy is likely to get full credit since the world has been 
brought up on Homer and Virgil, but in the absence of 
more fitting and long-revered accounts that of Heywood 
would rank high. It shows no strong imagination or great 
distinction of language, yet a practised literary hand,— 
deft and racy phrasing, metrical skill and no more dilute- 
ness than the otfava rima inevitably tends to. When the 
very desirable complete edition of Heywood’s works shall 
appear, T’roia Britanica will give pleasure to the literary 
student. 

To its popularity is probably due the last non-dramatic 
work I have to describe, The Life and Death of Hector, 
1614.°° This big, bad book, monstrous not only in the 
sense of running to some 30,000 lines, is worth mentioning 
chiefly for two reasons, that it belongs to our subject and 
that it also has been ascribed to Thomas Heywood. Its 
sources and authorship have been studied by Dr. Franz 
Albert, in the Miinchener Bettrige, vol. xuu. The title- 
page anounces it as “ written by Iohn Lidgate Monke of 
3erry,” and it is hardly more than a modernizing of the 


decasyllabic couplets of Lydgate’s Troy-Pook in a quatrain- 


* The only copy known to me is in the British Museum, inscribed 
“ Bequeathed by Th. Tyrwhitt Esqr 1786.” Notes on a back fly- 
leaf, in Tyrwhitt’s handwriting apparently, show that he was think- 
ing of the poem or its source as a parallel or source for Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida, The work was entered 8. R., 3 Jan. 
1614. 
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and-couplet stanza, printed in black-letter. Both work, 
begin with the causes which led to the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and the adaptation is very close, not to say slavish, 
with half a dozen longish insertions, amounting to seven or 
eight hundred lines, and some short ones, mostly from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Virgil’s Aneid.*° 
Unimportant as the work is in itself, anything possible 
should be done to settle the question of authorship, for 
Heywood’s sake if for no other reason. An examination 
of the work entirely convinced me that the current opinion 
is wrong, and Dr. Albert’s argument in its favor has ouly 
confirmed this view. The work is entirely anonymous, 
but the idea of Heywood’s authorship antedates even Dr. 
Richard Farmer, at the end of the eighteenth century, who 
says it was generally attributed to him; this ascription has 
been steadily repeated, sometimes ignored, but seemingly 
never dissented from, to the present day,*! and appears 
in the British Museum catalogue.** Dr. Albert seems to 
be impressed by this unanimity; which, however, loses its 
force when one realizes that, the work being unimportant 
and hardly accessible, the statement has been handed down 
and taken on faith, largely by mere compilers, though also 
by well-known scholars. As to the reviewers who accepted 
Dr. Albert’s evidence,** one cannot but feel that they were 
so much impressed with his usually remarkable industry, 
care, and thoroughness as to overlook the weakness of his 
arguments on the question of the authorship, which appx 


at the end of his 185 pages. 


® Albert, pp. 125-142. ™ Albert, pp. 2-5. 

* There is absolutely no ground for the implication there thai 
the book attributes itself to “T. H.” 

*% See G. C. Moore-Smith in Mod. Lang. Rev., v, pp. 222-3; Acker- 
mann in Angl. Beibl. xxiI, pp. 173-4; Glide in Literaturblatt, 


XXXII, pp. 95-6. 
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But now to look at his chief arguments. The Life and 
Death of Hector and Heywood’s Brazen Age both borrow 
from some of the same passages in the Metamorphoses, bk. 
1x, for their accounts of Hercules, both introducing Cacus 
from elsewhere in Ovid or from the A/neid; both borrow 
from book vu. for Medea’s soliloquy (this also in the 
Troia) ; Hector and Iron Age II. and Troia all borrow the 
account of the fall of Troy from the Aneid, book nu. 
(though Dr. Albert admits the use of Virgil in Trova is 
freer and better than that in Hector).** The very few 
agreements in language are unimportant.®° To say noth- 
ing of the possibility that the author of Hector had wit- 
nessed Brazen Age, he may even have read it (published 
1613),°* and it is highly probable that he had read Trota 
(1609) ; or is it unlikely that two men should in the same 
connection have remembered conspicuous passages from 
the two best-known poems in Latin literature? If these 
works proceed from the same author, there should be far 


* Albert, pp. 152-165 (especially 154 and 159). 

*B.g., Crete and Iberia modernized as Candia and Spain. It 
is true that Crete is not mentioned here by Ovid, but the sire of 
the Minotaur was certainly well-known, and his connection with 
Crete is clear in the early part of Met. vm. 

*Tf it seems unlikely that Hector was entirely written within 
the year, he might have read and made insertions borrowed from 
a play published by the author of Troia, which he was more or 
less imitating. Such verbal agreements as exist, together with th 
author’s general ignorance, of which Dr. Albert gives cases, favor 
the idea that resemblance to Heywood’s undoubted works are due 
to imitation. Dr. Albert hardly considers this possibility, and in 
the absence of the texts I cannot do so fully. It is striking that 
the resemblances are in the parts not due to Lydgate, as if the 
author were consciousl supplementing by consulting Heywood’s 
works. The idea of imitation is confirmed by the striking fact that 
Albert shows no parallels of the slightest consequence between 
Hector and the two parts of Iron Age (cf. Albert, pp. 158, 162), 
which (published 1632) he could not have read. 


2 
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more striking agreements in contents and language, such 
as I show later between the Ages and Troia; considerins 
the extent of the works, even believing Hector not to be hy 
the same author, I rather wonder that there are so fey 
As to supposed general resemblances in versification an 
style between Hector and Trota (Albert, pp. 170-85), it 
is hard to know what to say. So far as they exist, they 
are of the most trivial and commonplace kind. Dr. Albert 
is struck (p. 167) with certain trifling agreements as to 
the use of proper names, such as calling the moon 
Cinthia(!); this calls for no comment.**? He admits 
172) that Hector is much more licentious metrically, more 
disturbing and unpleasant to read, and much less exact 
and careful as to rhymes. This is partly because linguistic 
changes and growth in metrical strictness since Lydgate’s 
day made its author’s natural attempt to carry over Lyd- 
gate’s lines and rhymes (Albert, p. 20) rather difficult. 
Yet no one who has read all through Heywood’s authentic 
works will believe him so helpless as to have written (metri 
gratia) Cassandera (p. 274), pataron (for pattern), 
sacared (several times, for sacred), Emperesse, childeren 
(pp. 184, 194) ; or to have frequently written lines a whole 
foot short; ** or, writing usually Palladiowne (p. 261), 
have used Palladowne a little later because he wanted one 
syllable less. What has Heywood done that he should be 
suspected of such things? Dr. Albert’s explanation, that 
the author was metrically skillful but careless, will not 
hold ; skill does not fall down before every obstacle, nor is 


* Sometimes he is mistaken as to fact. The name Margariton 
(Albert, pp. 92, 167) does not come from Caxton or Heywood, 
but is in Lydgate, 111, 5204, ete. (the 1555 edition is not accessible 
to me). 

* Albert, pp. 26-35, 149. Troia shows little of the laxity in 
rhyme and verse common in contemporary long narrative poems 
(including the Fairy Queen). 
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the elasticity of the artistic conscience as great as he thinks. 
Another of his arguments is this (p. 169),—that when in 
the preface to the T’rova Heywood says that if that poem is 
well received “it may incourage me to proceed in some 
future labour,” the reference is certainly to Hector, writ- 
ten earlier, he believes, and finally published anonymously 
because Heywood was ashamed of its careless style. Not 
to remark on the want of plausibility in this suggestion, if 
we need apply Heywood’s aspiration to any particular 
work, what more natural than to apply it to his three plays 
of like subject, which went through the press two and four 
years later than the T’roia?** These are all of Dr. 
Albert’s main arguments. 

Now for evidence on the other side. To start with, we 
may note eases where /Tector differs from Heywood’s usage 
as to proper names, in a manner surprising if he wrote it. 
Troilus’ name appears as Troyelus (passim), Troielus 
(pp. 223, 355, ete.), ete., nearly always as three syllables ; 
in the Troia I counted twenty-six instances with two sylla- 
bles and none with three. The name of Priam’s stolen 
sister, Exione in Lydgate, Caxton and Hector, the Troia 
corrects to Hesione. Again, Heywood is a free and indi- 
vidual and versatile writer, none more so among the second 
rank of dramatists. This poem is plodding and servile to 
the last degree; Dr. Albert (pp. 39-54) marshals no less 
than eighteen of Lydgate’s traits of style, prejudices, ete. 
(including “ Weiberhass” !), all of which faithfully 
reappear in it. Again, Heywood was a university man, 
very well read and fairly accurate; this other man, in spite 
of some reading, was ignorant. He turns unfamiliar 























* Golden Age, 1611, Silver and Brazen Ages, 1613. The Iron Age 
seems to have been too popular on the stage to print as yet. For 
much clearer evidence that he had these unprinted plays in mind 
when writing the Troia, see pp. 714-5 below. 
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names into familiar ones; *° e. g., Helmyus into Helenys, 
Thesalus to Theseus (Albert, p. 81), and substitutes 
Cinthia for Citherea (p. 89). At the end of his prose 
preface he speaks of Dares and Ditus (for Dictys), 
Finally, there is this oddity ; Lydgate’s line 


To Petrack fraiceis was giuen in Itayle* 


appears thus, 
Given unto Patricke Francke in Italie (p. 183). 


Are we to believe the cultivated Heywood represented 
Francis Petrarch as Patrick Frank? Above all, there is 
the consideration of antecedent probability. Heywood had 
written a series of five full-sized plays, and (later doubt- 
less) about 1607-9 a very long poem on precisely the same 
subject. This is not surprising, since the plays were un. 
published, yet had prepared a sale for the poem; modern 
novelists dramatize their novels. Now Dr. Albert seems to 
assume a likelihood that within a few years Heywood 
might have written another prodigious poem covering 
nearly as much of precisely the same ground. But a repe- 
tition which is likely once is very unlikely twice. The 
fact that Heywood wrote Troia Britanica establishes a 
presumption that he did not write The Life and Death of 
Hector. On the other hand, it is natural enough that 
another publisher and another author, a poor hack, might 
bring out a rival publication, founded on a rival source, 


“It is true that the poem is not very accurately printed, but 
there are too many other things which cannot be unloaded on the 
printer to make it plausible to exonerate the author on all these 
points. Heywood himself complains bitterly of the careless printing 
of the Troia, but it contains nothing like this. 

“Edition of 1555 (sig. R. iivo), which was that used for Hector 
(Albert, p. 6ff.). The poet is called “ Franciscus Petrarcha” in 
Northbrooke’s Treatise, about 1577 (O. Sh. Soc., xiv, p. 112). 
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written in a more popular style and printed in black-letter, 
with a catch-penny title. This would explain resemblances 
as due to imitation. As to the author’s name, nothing in 
his work became him like the leaving of it out. 

Having discussed the contents, date, authorship, and 
sources of these four non-dramatic works, it remains for 
me to say a word about their common tone or spirit. In 
all, it is medieval or early modern, superficially chivalric 
in the contemporary manner. They are not simple, digni- 
fied, unified; in other words, they are not in the least 
“ classic,’ in the sense used by estheticians. These works 
bring to our mind’s eye no picture of white and plastic 
forms against a background of immortal brightness. The 
material is treated just as any other would be treated, 
with no sense that it is entitled to especial reverence or 
reserve; it was valued as a mine of romantic and exciting 
incident and of vivid human character. And the same we 
shall find to be true of the dramatic versions; including 


Shakespeare’s. 


III 


We now come to the plays on Troilus and the Trojan 
war. The Admiral Fragment is found in a British Mu- 
seum ms., Addit. 10449, “written in two columns on 
paper mounted on pasteboard.” + It contains none of the 
text, but for thirteen scenes gives the entrances and exits, 
and the names of the characters and of some of the actors; 
with scarcely «a doubt, it is the outline of a regular play 
and was made for the guidance of the call-boy or whoever 


*Greg, Henslowe Papers (Bullen, London, 1907), pp. 129, 142. 
Mr. Greg was the first to publish this interesting outline, though 
other similar ones had been published earlier by Malone and others. 
For lack of another convenient name, I call the play after the com- 
pany which performed it. 






' 
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directed the performance from behind the scenes.” [ give 
each scene as given by Mr. Greg, and then my interpreta. 
tion. As an archeologist reconstructs a building from the 
foundation which he has unearthed, so we can form a goo 
idea of the contents of this lost play.® 


Jat[ 

Jreoue, 
Viisses A[ 
dore Herrauld[ 
[prliam, Hecto[r Djeiph[obus 
e[x]eunt ( 7 Dijomed, [ 
3. seuerall | & [D]eiphob[us ] the rest & 
tucketts Her[{rjaulds to [them] menalaus 

js & Diomede, to them Hector 
D[eip]hobus, to them Cassandra exit 





Scene 1 is clearly the council-scene, found in all ver- 
sions, in which Priam consults with his sons and chief 
counsellors as to whether they are to return Helen.* The 
presence of Priam and Cassandra proves the scene to be 
in Troy; the heralds and tuckets indicate an embassy ; the 


presence of Ulysses and Diomed suggests that its purpose 
was to demand the return of Helen; * Hector is always 


* This is shown by the fact that the other similar documents have 
holes near the top to facilitate hanging on a peg in the play-house. 
This one happens to be badly mutilated near the top; the two 
bottom lines in each column are also injured, and there are holes 
elsewhere. My former colleague Dr. C. H. Van Tyne kindly examined 
the MS. for me. 

*The similar outline of The Battle of Alcazar (Greg, pp. 138 ff.) 
agrees very closely with Peele’s extant play. Though there are 
some things in one which are not in the other, we could restore the 
play very satisfactorily from the outline, if we had as much know- 
ledge of the material as we have in this case. 

“As in Shakespeare’s Troilus (um, ii), the Welsh play and Peele’s 
poem. In Heywood’s Iron Age (pp. 265-271), the Troia, Lydgate’s 
Troy-Book and Caxton (515ff.), the scene comes before Paris has 
eloped with Helen. 

°J.A., 292-3; Cx. 558 ff. Menelaus also seems to appear in person 
to demand his wife, as later in J. A. (p. 307). 
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one of the counsellors, Deiphobus is in Caxton (522-3), 
and other names are missing at this point; the entrance of 
: Cassandra at the end can only be to lament their fatal 







decision.® 









Excursions 
Priam Mr Jones 
excursions Enter Hector & (Antenor)  exeunt 





Alari 












a Se. 2. In this fighting scene the presence of Hector and 
: Priam? alone is hard to account for. Priam may be 
a warning Hector against the battle, in Sc. 4 he is not fight- 






ing, as much later in other versions; or this parallels a 
scene in Caxton (pp. 577-8), where Hector leaves Priam 
with reénforcements outside the walls, and fights gallantly. 











exeunt | Enter A[ ] 





Se. 3. ?% ? ? 





Alari {| [En]ter Antenor pursued by Diomede 
| to them Aiax to the[m]on the 
| walls Hector Paris [&] Deiphobus 

[ ] | & mr Hunt exeunt 





Se. 4. Antenor is evidently captured (Cx. 600) ; this 
is important because later he would be exchanged for 
Cressida.® 









En[t]jer Troyl{us] & Pandarus 
to them Cressida & a waight[in]g 
maid wth a I{iJght, mr. Jones his boy 
Pand[arJus to him Deiphobus exit 
De[i]p[ho]b[us] to him Helen & Paris 
exit Pandarus, exeunt omnes 















* As in Shakespeare, 1, ii, 97 ff.; I. A., 269-271; Cx. 526-7. 
*“ Antenor” had been erroneously written, like “ Priam” in se. 
9 (Greg, p. 150). 

* As in Chaucer’s T. C., 1v; Shakespeare’s 7. C., 11, iii. 
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Se. 5. In this night-scene evidently Pandarus bring; 
Troilus and Cressida together (cf. Shakespeare, 11, jj). 
The presence of Deiphobus and Helen suggests the meeting 
is at Deiphobus’ house, as in Chaucer (11, 1555 ff.), 

Enter Priam, Hector, Deiphobus, Paris 


Hel[len] Cassandra (to them) exit 
De[ipho]bus & Enter [ ] vlisses and 


Se. 6. This is probably a council-scene (Hel [ ] may be 
Helenus). The entrance of Ulysses and (Diomed?) may 
be in order to ask a truce (Cx. 601, immediately after the 
possible original of Se. 4), or to effect the exchange of 
Cressida and Antenor (in Chaucer, bk. tv, and Shake- 
speare, rv, i, Diomed is the envoy). 

| EL 
[ ] | Def 





Alari | Enter[ 
| Diomede, menalay [ 


| & beat Hector in Antenor 





(Priam mr Jones) 
Alari Enter Hector and A (Antenor) exeunt 
Se. 7, 8,9. Fighting (De[ is doubtless Deiphobus). 
As to 8, in Caxton, 607, Hector and other Trojans are 
driven to the walls, and are ashamed because the women 
are watching thence.® 
Enter Diomede to Achillis [ ] 
to them menalay, to them Vlisses 
to them Achillis in his Tent to 


them: Aiax wth patroclus on his 
back. exeunt 


Se. 10. Achilles stubbornly stays in his tent, and is 
entreated by Diomed, Menelaus, and Ulysses. Evidently 


*“ Antenor” of sc. 8 belongs in sc. 9; “ Priam” is a mistake in 
sc. 9 (Greg, p. 150). 
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the bringing in of Patroclus’ body is a more effective argu- 
ment. The scene reflects Iliad, 1x, 168 ff. (Odysseus, 
Phenix, and Ajax are sent to Achilles), and xvim, 22 ff., 
rather than Caxton (pp. 580-1, 630, 634). 







Enter Cressida, wth Beggars, pigg 
Stephen, mr Jones his boy & mutes 
to them Troylus, & Deiphobus & proctor 
exeunt 







Se. 11. Cressida among the beggars and the passing 
of Troilus are of course due to Henryson’s Testament of 
Cresseid.'° 










Enter Priam: Hector, Paris Hellena 
Cassandra Polixina to them Antenor 










Se. 12. In Troy. Antenor is perhaps chosen to treat 
with the Greeks for peace, but in Caxton (p. 655) this is 
after the deaths of Hector and Troilus. Possibly Ante- 
nor’s treason is foreshadowed here. 










R | Enter D[io]med- & Troylus-: to them 
BY | Achillis [t]o them Hector & Deiphobus 





to them on the walls Priam Paris 

Hellen Polixina & Cassandra to them 
vlisses Aiax: menalay & Hea[ralds] 
Priam & they on the wall descend to them 









Se. 18. The jealous Troilus and Diomed fight (as in 
Chaucer, Caxton, Heywood, and Shakespeare). Achilles 
probably kills Hector in the sight of the Trojans on the 
4 walls; Deiphobus being with Hector seems to be a remini- 
& scence from the Iliad, xxu1, 227 ff., where just before Hec- 
tor’s death Athene stands by him in the form of Deiphobus. 
Priam perhaps descends to beg his body back (Iliad, 

















* Printed in 16th century editions of Chaucer. This scene is 
unparalleled in Shakespeare, Heywood, and Caxton, but is in the 
Welsh Troilus. 
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xx1v). This being apparently the final scene of the play, 
this general interpretation must be right; Shakespeare's 
play ends with the death of Hector." 

There is probably not a very large amount lost. The 
other outlines have from sixteen to a couple of dozen 
scenes, a good average number for a play. It is clear that 
the present sc. 1 must have come very near the beginning, 
as in other versions, probably preceded by love-making 
between Troilus and Cressida, preparing for sc. 5; the 
corresponding amount lost in the middle probably related 
chiefly to Cressida, her departure, affair with Diomed, and 
abandonment by him, needed to connect se. 5 with se. 11. 
There is no sign of the single combat between Hector and 
Ajax, or of the peaceful meeting between the two sides, 
which are so prominent in Shakespeare and Heywood. 
According to my reconstruction the play resembled Shake- 
speare’s in the prominence of the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida, and probably bore their names.’? On the whol: 
it seems constructed with some method and unity, center- 
ing on the guilt and punishment of Cressida and on the 
impending fate of Hector. The main source is clearly 
Caxton or Lydgate.’* Yet an acquaintance with Homer 
is apparent, especially in scene 10. Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde underlies the figure of Pandarus and the loves of 
Troilus and Cressida, and Henryson’s Testament of C'res- 
seid her punishment. 


“In J. A. I it is followed by those of Troilus and Achilles (act 
v contains the contest for the latter’s armor). 

“Other striking features are the prominence of Deiphobus, 
Antenor, and Polyxena. 

# Polyxena never appears in the Jliad, Cassandra but twice (insig- 
nificantly, with nothing on her prophecies), and Antenor is an aged 
sage (111, 148; similarly in Ovid, Her., v, 95). The form “ menalay ” 
appears three times, and “ Menelaus” but once; the latter is Cax- 
ton’s and the usual form, “ Menelay” generally Lydgate’s. This 
looks as if Lydgate were the chief source. 
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Light on the date is to be had from the actor’s names, as 
Mr. Greg shows. “Mr Jones” (Richard) is in a list of the 
Admiral’s men for 1594-5 and earlier, and was with them 
in 1597-8 and apparently in 1599, 1600 and 1601; early 
in 1602 he left the company.** Hunt is mentioned, proba- 
bly as an actor, in 1596, and was in the Admiral’s company 
in 1597-8 and 1598-9.° Pigg or Pyk was in the company 
in 1597-8.'® Stephen Maget was a tireman in 1596, pro- 
bably promoted to be the “ Stephen ” of the plot.17 “ Mr. 
Jones his boy ” is mentioned in Nov. 1599, and perhaps in 
1598; he was an actor about 1598 and 1602.1% The date 
of the play is evidently before 1602, and probably after 
1596; the date about 1599 fits the above items best. Mr. 
Greg’s conjecture is inevitable, and the probability strong, 
that the play is to be identified with Dekker and Chettle’s 
“ Troyeles & creasse daye,” paid for in April, 1599.'® 

On the Welsh Troilus and Cressida (“ Troelws” and 
“Kressyd”) I shall merely summarize my results published 


“ Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, U, pp. 99, 288; Greg, Henslowe 
Papers, pp. 136, 140. Richard Jones trained the children of the 
queen’s revels in 1610 (Malone Soc, Collections, 272). See also 
Fleay’s list of actors in Hist. of the Stage, pp. 370ff., and J. T. 
Murray, Engl. Dram. Companies, 1, pp. 120, 124, 131. 

* Diary, 1, p. 45; U, p. 285; Hensl. Papers, pp. 136, 138, and 
ef. pp. 18, 111; also Murray, I.c. He is mentioned in various con- 
nections in 1611 and 1621 (G. F. Warner, Catalogue of mss. at 
Dulwich, 1881, pp. 188, 240, 340). 

* Hensl. Papers, pp. 115, 136; cf. Diary, 1, p. 106; mm, 303; 
Murray, l.c. 

" Diary, 1, p. 31, 44-5. 

* Diary, 1, pp. 26, 106; m1, pp. 286, 288. 

* Diary, 11, p. 202; cf. M. L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker (N. Y., 1911), 
p. 49. In the very next month, May, 1599, Dekker and Chettle were 
paid for Agamemnon (licensed in June); in this entry “ troylles 
& creseda” had first been written by mistake (Hensl. Diary, 1, p. 
109). This was probably a continuation of the other, relating 
the return and death of Agamemnon. So this pair of plays would 
parallel the two parts of the Iron Age (as noted earlier). 
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more at large elsewhere.*° This practically unknown 
dramatic poem is extant in ms. Peniarth 106, since 1909 
in the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. The 
ms. bears the dates 1613 and 1622, and the handwriting 
is that of John Jones, a well-known copyist and lover of 
the Welsh past, who flourished in the first half of the 17th 
century. The identity of the author is unknown; cer- 
tainly not John Jones, he was a man of little literary or 
dramatic originality or power, and no dramatic experience, 
but some skill in Welsh style and verse (he was not a 
bard, however), considerable classical reading, and an ex- 
cellent reading knowledge of English. As to sources, for 
the most part the work is no more than a translation 
and would-be dramatization of Chaucer’s Troilus, end- 
ing with Kressyd’s expulsion by Diomedes, blasphemy 
of the gods, leprosy and death, borrowed from Henryson’s 
Testament of Cresseid, which follows the Troilus in 16th- 
century black-letter editions of Chaucer, beginning with 
Thynne’s of 1532. 

The first two scenes of the interlude have more orig- 
inality and interest. In the first, Kalkas with the 
assistance of his acolyte-servant Sinon ceremonially con- 
sults Apollo as to whether he shall stand by the Trojans 
or slip over to the Greeks. In the second we find the 
council-scene which we noticed in the Admiral fragment 
and shall find in Heywood and Shakespeare. “ Priaf” 
(Priam) consults his sons and chief counsellors as to 
whether or not they shall return Helen to the Greeks; 
after which Kressyd is threatened by the Trojans with 
death for her father’s treason, but is saved by Troelws and 
Hector (this is developed from Chaucer’s Troilus, 1, 


*See Mod. Lang. Review, x, 265-282 (July, 1915), where also the 
more interesting scenes are fully printed in translation for the 
first time. 
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106 ff.). The most interesting question about the inter- 
lude is as to the source of the first part of this scene. It 
is almost surely not from Caxton or Lydgate, to whose 
works there seem to be no other parallels. The proba- 
bility is that not only this scene, but the very fact that 
the story of Troilus was dramatized in Welsh at all, is 
due to the influence of the Elizabethan drama. Certain 
resemblances to The Iron Age and Shakespeare’s Troilus 
make it possible, though far from certain, that the author 
had witnessed performances of these plays and been 
thereby moved to emulation. Or it may have been a 
source common to them that he had seen. Some English 
play or plays we may be sure he had witnessed on the 
stage, for no English play on the subject is known to have 
been published before 1613 except Shakespeare’s (1609), 
to which this poem which translates Chaucer and Henryson 
with such fidelity shows no verbal resemblances. 

All this fixes the date of the interlude with fair proba- 
bility. The limits 1532 (when Henryson’s poem was 
first published )—1613 may be narrowed by the fact that, 
while plays on Troy and Troilus are found through larger 
limits, their especial vogue was within a few years of 
1600. ‘This fact and the chance that the author knew 
Heywood’s and Shakespeare’s plays allow the conjectural 
date4595—1610. 

The plays of Thomas Heywood which we are chiefly 
concerned with are the two parts of The Iron Age, both 
published in 1632. But the three earlier plays of the 
same series are too closely connected with them to be 
disregarded,—The Golden Age (published in 1611), The 
Silver Age (1613),74 and The Brazen Age (1613).*? 


™Parts of these two plays were made over into a play called 
Calisto, and probably played about 1624 (Bullen, Old Plays, 1, p. 
419; Iv, p. 99-101; Hazlitt, Manual of O. E. Plays, p. 33). 

*The five plays form the third volume of the 1874 edition of 
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None of the four divisions between the five plays, except 
that before Iron Age I., marks a grand division in the 
material. The Ages contain a large number of separate 
episodes from mythology, and really form a cycle of q 
dozen or two miracle-plays, as it were, for which the 
material happens to be pagan and not Christian. hoe 
series which begins with Saturn’s accession to the throne 
of Crete, and ends with the revenge executed by destiny 
on the chief foes of Troy, the tragedy of the house o 
Atreus and the suicide of Helen, has even less unity than 
the series which begins with the creation and ends with 
the last judgment. These “ bright, easy-going, desultory 
plays,” as Swinburne calls them, seem like the work of 
a young man full of uncritical enthusiasm for ancien: 
myth and modern drama, too eager to pour the one into 
the mould of the other to care how he did it. The human- 
izing and modernizing runs into a riotous incongruity or 


extravagant quaintness even beyond the example set by 
Caxton. But when we look at each episode or miracle- 
play separately, we are amazed to see how much dramatic 
skill, homely humor, and rare poetry have gone into this 
strangely undramatic material; and chiefly at the per- 
petual vitality of it all. 

It is of interest to determine, from internal evidence, 


Heywood’s dramatic works. The Golden and Silver Ages were also 
published by the Shakespeare Society in 1851 (vol. 46). The former 
was entered S. R. 14 Oct., 1611; there are no entries for the others. 
The Golden Age was acted by the Queen’s company at the Bull, 
the title-page says: The former players of Lord Worcester were 
the Queen’s from 1603 to 1619; the Red Bull theatre was used 
from 1609 to 1642 (Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, U, pp. 97, 107; Fleay, 
Hist. of the Stage, p. 368). The Queen’s men were associated with 
it from 1609 to 1623 (Murray, Engl. Dr. Co’s., 1, p. 190). So 
Golden Age must have been acted between 1609 and 1611; how long 
before no one can say with certainty. Silver Age was performed 
at Court 12 Jan., 1612 (Murray, 1, pp. 174, 201). 
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the order in which the plays were written.** The Golden, 
Silver and Brazen Ages were certainly written in this 
order. At the end of the first comes Danae’s clandestine 
bearing of Perseus and her father Acrisius’ severity to 
her; Silver Age begins with his consequent dethroning, 
and proceeds with Perseus’ rescue of Andromeda. The 







first plainly leads up to the second, which would hardly 
have begun where it does had the other not preceded. The 
Silver and Brazen Ages divide the labors of Hercules be- 
tween them, which were certainly not too much for a 
single play. Clearly then the three were written in the 
above order; and close together, since each necessarily 
implies the others. Further it is pretty clear that Iron 
Age I. was written before Iron Age II., but that they 
were more or less planned together. The former ends 
with the deaths of Hector, Troilus, and Achilles, the con- 
é test of Ajax and Ulysses for Achilles’ arms, and Ajax’s 
q suicide. The latter makes a fresh start with the arrival 
4 of Pyrrhus on the Greek side and on the Trojan the first 
appearance of Penthesilea, whose arrival had been an- 
nounced at the end of Jron Age I. (p. 334); half-way 
through, the city falls, and the rest of the play deals with 
the ruin of the house of Atreus. The strictly siege-of- 
Troy material being rather too much for a single play, 
more or less that might be called filling was inserted in 
each, especially at the end; it is clear that the second part 
¥ implies the first, and its contents, certainly its beginning, 
Cs cannot be accounted for without the first. 

As to the relation of Iron Age to the trilogy, there is 
probability and evidence that when the latter was written 






















*™ Speaking generally, of course conclusions as to plays published 
long after they were written are imperfectly reliable because this 
or that part cannot be proved not to be a later addition. But a 
high probability is attainable. 
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Iron Age either was contemplated or already existe,24 
While Brazen Age ends with some finality in the death 
of Hercules, the later history of Troy is repeatedly fore. 
told, as by Hercules just before his death (p. 254), by 
Hesione when carried off by Telamon (p. 225) ; further. 
the rape of Hesione and the earlier destruction of Troy 
(pp. 222-5, 204-8) derive their point and significance 
from the later history. Such a collection of miscellaneous 
mythology would hardly have been put into three plays, 
with a plain slope toward the Trojan channel, unless a 
play on the better-known subject were to follow. This 
is especially clear because the third book of Caxton’s 
Recuyell, the main source of the pentalogy all through, 
deals with the siege and fall of Troy. Whether The Iron 
Age was actually written before or after the trilogy is 
not quite certain, but I am inclined to think it was written 
before. A gradual growth in the design, first a play or 
two on the popular subject, then an expansion to cover the 
whole ground of Caxton, seems more natural than that 
this strange undramatic series of dramas should have been 
conceived at once. Further, at the beginning of Iron Aq 
the exposition of the situation (pp. 265-6), the previous 
destructions of Troy and the rape of Hesione, shows per- 
haps needless fulness and iteration, if Brazen Age was 
presupposed; is certainly fuller than the exposition at 
the beginning of The Silver and Brazen Ages. There are 
also some small contradictions of the account of things 
in the latter play. Troy is said to have been twice de- 
stroyed by the Greeks (265), or by Hercules (266) ; °° 


™* This was certainly true when the preface to The Silver Age was 
written (1613). 

*Later in J. A., pt. I (p. 335), Telamon is incorrectly said to 
have been at “Isliums second sacke”; this is not in Metam. xill, 
whence the context is derived. 
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this happens only once in Brazen Age (224-5), but the 
idea in Iron Age is accounted for by the rubric preceding 
Ciaxton’s third book, the beginning of which Heywood was 
following at the beginning of Iron Age:—‘In these 
two bokes precedente. We haue by the helpe of god tretyd 
of the two first destruccyons of Troye ** with the noble 
faytes and dedes of the stronge and puissant Hercules,” 
ete. Had Brazen Age already been written, this rubric 
would hardly have been followed. Moreover, in The Iron 
Age, as in Caxton, nothing is said of Hercules at the time 
being one of the Argonauts, as he is in Brazen Age. One 
thing more; throughout the trilogy Homer frequently ap- 
pears as prologue, epilogue, and expounder, but never in 
Iron Age, where he would have been much more in place, 
a the Iliad being an important source. On the whole, the 
above evidence establishes a probability, though hardly a 
certainty, that Iron Age was written before the trilogy.?* 
As to the date of the trilogy, the latest possible is fixed 
by the date, 1611, when Golden Age was published. The 
prefixed address “To the Reader” states that the play 
was printed without Heywood’s knowledge, but that he 
a had time to legitimize it by writing this address. Further, 



























a he calls it “the eldest brother of three Ages, that haue 
Fe aduentured the Stage”; therefore the whole trilogy, 
FS anyway, had been acted at latest by 1611.*° Probably it 
ES *Caxton probably refers to the destruction by Hercules (296) 
“ and the inundation by Neptune (271); the latter is referred to in 
eS B. A. also (204), but had nothing to do with the Greeks. The 
pce passages in J. A. under discussion were an addition to the cor- 






responding passages in Caxton, and were doubtless due to the rubric 
and a confused memory. In Troia Britanica, canti v1, vir, Troy is 
twice destroyed by Hercules, but this was written later. 
* This is contrary to Collier’s opinion (O. Sh. Soc., XLvI, p. v). 
* On performances of G@. A., cf. p. 706 above. With the ambigu- 
ities of Elizabethan style, it is impossible to be sure whether this 
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had been written at least a year or two before, and perhap; 
many years. We can get much nearer if we accept the 
identification of the three plays first suggested, appar. 
ently, by Fleay, and since more or less adopted as a 

aller by others.2® The Golden Age is supposed to be the 
“Selio and Olimpo” mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary jy 
1594-6; Silver and Brazen Ages to be the play Hercu/ 
in two parts mentioned in 1595-6; *° and “ troye,” a ney 
play, June and July, 1596, is accepted as either Jron | 

I. or an earlier shorter version of the two parts (whicl 
latter supposition seems unlikely).*? Further, certain 
properties for the Admiral’s men mentioned in inventories 


may have been used in these plays: a suit, “ forcke & 
garland” for “ Nepton,” “ Nepun,” (1598) would tit 
Golden Age; “ Hercolles lymes,” “j gowlden flece,” “ | 


lyone skin,” Iris’ head and rainbow, an altar, a boar’s 


play had three younger brothers, or was the eldest of three brothers; 
that is, whether or not Jron Age had been already performed 
Most citics understand the former, which fits my evidence as to the 
order of the plays and is certainly not ruled out by the language. 
Heywood may have been thinking of his own Ages when he wrote 
in his Troia, p. 105, “In Saturne ended the golden world, and in 
his sonne Iupiter began the Brazen age”; this was probably written 
about 1607. But he might have been thinking of Ovid, Met. 1, 89- 
124. A careful examination of the trilogy with the early part of the 
Troia, which is closely parallel, I suspect might show clear evidence 
that the former came first. There is a fairly clear reference to the 
Silver and Brazen Ages in Heywood’s Apologie for Actors, 1612 
(O. Sh. Soc., 1841, p. 21). 

* Fleay, Chron, Engl. Drama, 1, pp. 283-5, but ef. Collier’s edition 
of Henslowe’s diary, pp. 51, 74; Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, 
p. 20. 

» Hercules was bought by Henslowe in May, 1598 (Diary, 1, p. 
86). 

™ Henslowe’s Diary, 1, pp. 22, 24, 28; 25, 27, 86, 90, 151; 42. 
Heywood was writing for Henslowe at least as early as October, 
1596 (“ hawodes bocke”; Diary, 1, p. 45); and was writing for the 
Admiral’s men in 1598-9 (11, p. 284). 
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head, Cerberus’ three heads, a caduceus, a snake, Mer- 
eury’s wings, dragons and a bull’s head (all 1598) are 
suitable for Silver and Brazen Ages.** For Iron Age 
may have been “ pryams hoes” (in a list of about 1590- 
1600, possibly 1598, written by Alleyn), “j great horse 
with his leages” (1598, for the Admiral’s men).** It 
seems likely enough that the bipartite Hercules is really 
Silver and Brazen Ages, and that the above properties 
were for them; the fact that the story of Hercules is by 
no means too extensive to be put into a single play makes 
it unlikely that there were two bipartite plays on it. The 
properties for Neptune seem very likely to be for Golden 
Age, but it is hard to accept “ Selio and Olimpo” (for 
“ Coelo et Olympo ” ?) as a conceivable title for it, genuine 
or Henslowian; why Latin, and why name the play after 
Jupiter’s dominions, which he does not receive till the 
last page? ** Further, Priam’s hose might have been for 
the Admiral fragment, or for Chettle and Dekker’s Troilus 
and Cressida (if that is not the same). On the whole, 
all this evidence for dating the series must be deemed 
very uncertain. 

There are various other, rather shaky, evidences that 
the Ages were early plays.*° One is their mythological, 











"= Henslowe Papers (ed. Greg), pp. 114-8. The suggestion is 
Fleay’s. 

* Henslowe Papers, pp. 55, 118. 

“Tt is odd that these plays, written in series and doubtless origin- 
ally named as now, should have these arbitrary designations from 
Henslowe, though he often does misname plays. Of Heywood’s other 
plays, or properties for them, almost none are mentioned in the 
Diary. 

* Meres’s Palladis Tamia (1598; see Gregory Smith, Eliz. Crit. 
Ess., 1, p. 320; Haslewood, 01, p. 154) mentions Heywood as among 
the best writers of comedy; this fits the Ages pretty well, 
and none of his other plays are known to be so early (but of 
course many of his plays are lost). I would suggest also that 
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unrealistic character, in contrast with Heywood’s usug| 
dramatic subjects. Another is the abundance of rhyme, 
Another is the great abundance of allusions to their sub- 
ject-matter in Heywood’s other works, dramatic and other- 
wise, from the first, before the time of Troia; it would 
not pay to record them, but at least it may be said 
that if these plays are early we should be surprised at a 
lack of such reminiscences. Finally, the preface to Iron 
Age II. (1632) tells us, “ These Ages haue beene long 
since Writ, and suited with the Time then: I know not 
how they may bee receiued in this Age.” *® 

As to the date of Iron Age there is more light. The 
terminus a quo is given, not very closely, by reminiscences 
from other plays. Helen just before her death (pt. 1, 
p. 430) says, looking in a glass, 

this the beauty, 
That launch’d a thousand ships from Aulis gulfe? 


obviously recollected from the exclamation of Marlowe's 
Faustus (sc. x1v) when he sees Helen, 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships? ” 


these mythological plays of Heywood are what is referred to in 
Kempe’s well-known speech in The Return from Parnassus, pt. 0, 
IV, iii: “ Few of the vniuersity pen plaies well, they smell too much 
of that writer Ouid, and that writer Metamorphosis and talke too 
much of Proserpina and Juppiter. Why heres our fellow Shake- 
speare puts them all downe, I and Ben Ionson too.” This part was 
acted in 1602 and printed in 1606. The passage may even be meant 
tq compare Shakespeare’s Troilus with Iron Age. 

* This is curiously like the “ Prologue spoken at Court” written 
‘ by Heywood (1633) for Marlowe’s Jew of Malta: 


To present this; writ many yeares agone, 
And in that Age, thought second unto none. 


The Jew of Malta was written about 1589-90. 
* Also quoted in Shakespeare’s Troilus (11, ii, 81 ff.) : 
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The date of Dr. Faustus has not been fixed with cer- 
tainty more exactly than 1587-93. Better yet, there is 
an obvious allusion to Shakespeare’s Richard III., 1592-6, 
probably about 1593. Richard’s 


A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! (Vv, iv, 7.) 


is parodied in connection with the wooden horse (p. 369) : 


Sinon. A horse, a horse. 
Pyrrhus. Ten Kingdomes for a horse to enter 7'roy.™ 


Why she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants, 


a passage which also alludes to St. Matthew’s Gospel, x1m, 45-6. 
It was so natural to quote Marlowe that it may have been done 
independently. The passage was often quoted or parodied; e. g., 
All’s Well, 1, iii, the clown’s song, “ Was this fair face the cause, 
quoth she, Why the Grecians sacked Troy?” In Metam. xv, 231 
the aging Helen weeps over her mirror, which may have suggested 
Prior’s familiar epigram, “ Venus, take my Votive Glass,” ete. Cf. 
Troia, Commentary, p. 384; Koeppel in Bang’s Materialen, Ix, p. 25, 
compares Rich, I1., Iv, i, 283-4 and Middleton’s Fair Quarrel, m1, ii. 
*This was often quoted and parodied, from 1598 on; cf. Shake- 

speare’s Centurie of Prayse (New Sh. Soc.), Allusion Books and 
Fresh Allusions, which do not give the Heywood passage. In the 
True Tragedy the words are merely, “A horse, a horse, a fresh 
horse.”—It is doubtful if there is any evidence in the following 
parallel, mentioned by one or two critics. In a tavern-scene in IT. 
Henry IV., tu, iv (1597-8), one drawer sends another to “find out 
Sneak’s noise.” In J, A. I. (p. 312), Thersites taunts Achilles with 
abandoning arms for a lute,— 

Wee shall have him one of sneakes noise, 

And come peaking into the Tents of the Greeks, 

With will you have any musicke Gentlemen.” 
It should be noted that there is the same allusion in Marston’s 
Dutch Courtesan (printed 1605), m1, iii, 120; Mulligrub asks, “Is 
there any fiddlers in the house?”, and his wife answers, “ Yes, 
Master Creak’s noise.” It seems less likely that Heywood and 
Marston are alluding to so obscure a passage as that in Henry IV. 
than that the key to all three allusions is lost. 
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As to the other terminus, there are two clear pieces 
of evidence that Iron Age antedates Troia (written about 
1607).°® One is a probable allusion to it in the latter, 
Just after the beginning of canto x1 (p. 332) Heywood 
says to the earl of Worcester, to whom he dedicates the 
poem,*° 

And you (great Lord) to whom I Dedicate 
A second worke, the yssue of my braine, 


Accept this Twin to that you saw of late, 
Sib to the first, and of the selfe-same straine. 


He had clearly seen some other work by Heywood on 
the same subject as the Trow. The seeming suggestion 
that the work mentioned had been published and dedicated 
to Lord Worcester is by no means hard to avoid; no other 
of Heywood’s dramatic *' or other works (so far as known) 


*In A Funerall Elegie, upon . . . Prince, Henry (1613) Heywood 
says none ever acted better on the stage of the universe than the 
Prince,— 

Nay who so well? yet as oft-times we see 
(Presented in a lofty buskind stile) 

Achilles fall, Thersites to scape free 

The eminent Hector on the dead-mans file 

Numbred and rankt, when men more base than he 
Survive the battell of lesse worth and stile. (sig. Bro 


No extant play except Jron Age shows Achilles’ fall, and probably the 
reference is to it, though it might be to Dekker and Chettle’s play 
(if not identified with the Admiral fragment) or some other. He 
alludes transparently to his own plays in saying that to reproduce 
the prince “Ages must backward runne” (sig. Bre), 

“Edward Somerset, fourth earl, 1553-1628; succeeded William, 
third earl, 1589; patron of a theatrical company, to which Hey- 
wood seemingly belonged for a year or so from 1602. See Dict. Nat. 
Biogr., Henslowe’s Diary, passim, Fleay’s History of the Stage, pp. 
86-7, 113, 369, 372, Murray’s Engl. Dram. Companies, and p. 690 
above, note. 

“One or two of the Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas (not pub- 
lished till 1637) cover a very little of the same ground. There is 
a list of his works in Fleay, Chron. of the Engl. Drama, I, pp. 27°- 
281, and cf. the Brit. Mus. catalogue. 
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is of similar subject, few of the former and none of the 
latter were published before the Troia, and none of the 
former (or of the latter, so far as I find) was dedicated 
to Lord Worcester. The conclusion is obvious that he 
had seen Iron Age, which is certainly Sib to the Trota, 
and which we know from the address to the first part 
had been popular for long before it was published (1632) ; 
we need not take the phrase “ of late,” rhyming and hence 
not to be forced, to mean that the work had been originally 
produced only shortly before T'roia was written. 

The other evidence that Zron Age preceded Troia is 
certain copious borrowings in the former from part of 
the latter. At first sight this should prove just the oppo- 
site. But we shall see. I have said before that most 
of canti rx and x are a faithful translation of Ovid’s 
Heroides xv and xvu. It is perfectly clear that they 
were an earlier (probably youthful) work, somewhat 
inappositely inserted here. In the first place, the poet 
protests too much in justifying their presence.*? In his 
youth he had done a good deal of other translating from 
Ovid, complaining in 1613 of the theft of his versions of 
three books of Ovid’s De Arte Amandi and two of De 
Remedio Amoris, “ which out of my iuniority and want 
of iudgement, I committed to the view of some priuate 
friends.” ** These translations from the Heroides are in 
the ten-syllable couplet, and come in oddly among the ottave 
rime of the rest of the poem. Now many couplets are bor- 


““ These two Epistles being so pertinent to our Historie, I thought 
necessarie to translate, as well for their elegancy as for their alli- 
ance, opening the whole proiect of the Love betwixt Paris and 
Hellen, the preparation to his iourney, his entertainment in 
Sparta, as also Hecubaes dreame, Paris his casting out among 
Shepheards, his Vision, and the whole prosecution of his intended 
Rape” (p. 211). 

* Address to the Brazen Age. 
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rowed from them almost verbatim in the account of the visit 
of Paris to Sparta and the reception of Helen in Troy,‘ 
There cannot be the smallest question that Iron A ge ao 
the borrower; the original Ovid is unlikely to have been 
pillaged so largely, or the scattered pillagings to have been 
later reassembled and sorted out and connected: the 
common passages must have appeared first in the com- 
plete and continuous translation. The connection is dis. 
tinctly better in the T'’roia in several cases (marked * jy 
the last note). Certain otherwise odd incoherences jy 
Iron Age can be explained by Heywood’s desire to work 
in bits of his old verse, but not, surely, by direct transla- 
tion from Ovid. It is plain then that these epistles, so 
largely borrowed from in the play, were written before 
the rest of T'roia and before Iron Age. The priority of 
Iron Age to the rest of Troia is pretty clearly indicated 
by the scarcity of other close verbal reminiscences frow 
one to the other.** Such as exist are nearly all in the 


“7. A., 275-290. “ How shallI doe”... (J.A., p. 275, T. B., p. 209) ; 
“ But more then” ... (278, 201); *“‘ Because once . . . ravishi’ 
twice?” (278, 216); “ That Theseus stole . . . tane this head” (278- 
9, 202); *“I am not”... (279, 217); *“ And heare.. . your 
face” (279, 226); *“Say I... pleasure” (279, 224); *“ Your 
Husband . . . properer man” (279, 204); “When my... pro- 
claime ” (279, 220); “ Harke how. . . heate” (290, 210); * “ Alone 

.” (290, 210); “And who would. . .contend” (290, 211); 
“My father”... (290, 210); “Be held. ..Troy” (290, 199). 
This does not exhaust the verbal borrowings. The passages bor- 
rowed from may easily be found in the reprints of the two epistles 
mentioned above (p. 688, note). I may add that Heywood seems 
to have made no use of Turberville’s translation of the Heroides 
(1567). 

“T find only the following:—*“ She dipt him in the Sea, all save 
the heele; . . . But what her dainty hand (forbore to drowne) As 
loath to feele the coldnesse of the wave” (J. A., 331, Thetys making 
Achilles invulnerable); “ Plung’d him into the Sea, all save the 
heele,. . . Had she but drown’d her hand,.. . her nicenesse would 
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account of the fall of the city, from the Aeneid, which 
makes it seem that when Heywood was making his second 
borrowing from Virgil, he reread his first. And they are 
by no means as close as the others,—reminiscences rather 
than borrowings.*** There are very few cases of whole lines 
borrowed from the 12,000 lines of stanzas, in contrast with 
the dozens already mentioned as borrowed from the coup- 
lets. Obviously, while epistles might more easily than 
narrative be drawn on for dramatic dialogue, the difference 
of verse did not prevent the borrowing of lines or even 
longer bits. Further, the fact that a poet would be less 
likely to quote largely from a work already published 
than from one in ms. inclines one to think that the extracts 
from his translations of the Heroides were made before 
he thought of publishing them entire in the Troi. To 
sum up, a small part of Troia is often and exactly par- 


not feele The coldnesse of the waves” (7. B., 308). “... Will 
spurne down these our wals” (J. A., 373, of the wooden or brazen 
horse) ;—“ are made to spurne your mure” (7. B., 389). “. 
Witnesse you gods, that Synon cannot lye” (375, cf. 374); “ Wit- 
nesse you Gods, that Synon cannot lye” (7. B., canto xv, st. 31 and 
ef. 22). “...I lept downe from the Altar, and so fled” (375); 
“T leapt from of the Altar, thence I fly” (st. 27). “... Of this 
sacred place Durst sprinke the childs blood in the fathers face ” 
(391); “... in the same place Sparkled the Sons blood in the 
Fathers face” (75). “...And hew her peece-meale on my fathers 
Tombe ” (392); “He piece-meale hewes upon Achilles tombe” (92; 
Polyxena does not appear in Aeneid, 11, which is followed here- 
about). “... Aneas, with twenty two ships well furnish’t, (The 
selfe same ships in which young Paris sayl’d When hee from Sparta 
stole faire Helena),” (395); “ Rigging to sea these two and twenty 
sayle. .. The selfe-same shippes in which the Troian stale The 
Spartan Queene...” (st. 105). Other trifling parallels are 
on p. 373 of J. A. (T. B., xv, 18, 19); 374 (29); 375 (31); 379 
(45); 382 (51). 

“* The former passages, being accessible, were not given in full, in 
order to save space. There can be no question that they are much 
more significant. 
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alleled in Iron Age, and the bulk of the poem is seldom 
and less exactly paralleled; the inference is unavoidable 
that Iron Age was written after the Ovidian and before 
the other part of the Troia Britanica.*® 

To sum up what evidence there is as to the dates of 
these plays, the trilogy was written before 1611, probably 
a good while before; if we accept the identification of it 
with certain plays mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary, it dates 
from 1594-6. Iron Age was written after 1593, since it 
quotes from Shakespeare’s Richard III. An allusion and 
other evidence in the T'roia show that it antedates that 
poem; this will carry it an uncertain distance back of 
1607 or so, when Heywood must have been working on 
the Troia. If we accept the identification with “ troye,” 
mentioned as new in June, 1596, the date 1596 is indi- 
cated for performance. The evidence that Iron Age was 
written before the trilogy does not necessarily contradict 
this. Therefore what evidence there is points to 1594-6 


as the date of the five plays, which were perhaps 
Heywood’s earliest works. At latest they were written 
in the very first years of the seventeenth century.*7 An 


“With other evidence, there would be a suggestion of a date 
before 1603 in the following. There is a curious parallelism between 
the relations of Frankford, his wife, and Wendoll in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, and those of Menelaus, Helen, and Paris in 
Tron Age I, though both cases might have been suggested by the Hero- 
ides. Frankford urges his wife to make much of their guest in his 
absence (II, iii), as Menelaus does (p. 277); after her fall he asks 
her, “ Or in thine eye seemed he a properer man?” (Iv, vi), which 
recalls Paris’ “‘ You needes must say I am the properer man” (p. 
279). Here the context is from Ovid’s Heroides, this line being from 
XVI, 203-4, “ Nec, puto, collatis forma Menelaus et annis, Iudice te, 
nobis anteferendus erit.” This point was noticed by one of my 
students, Miss Edith P. Rings. A Woman Killed with Kindness 
was printed in 1607, but acted in 1603 (Hensl. Diary, 1, p. 188). 

“Sir A. W. Ward, writing on Heywood in the D. N. B., says The 
Four Prentices of London, written about 1599-1600, is called in its 
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earlier date for Iron Age than for Shakespeare’s Troilus 
(1601-2) is favored by some of this evidence and opposed 
by none of it. 
¢ The main source of the trilogy is Caxton’s Recuyell, 
EB without any doubt.*® It cannot be Lydgate’s Troy-Book, 
| which, beginning with the Argonautic expedition, has 
nothing to correspond with the greater part of Heywood’s 
plays. Heywood constantly uses for the Titans and their 
party (G. A., 22, 40, ete.) the word “ Tytanoys,” a French 
form which indicates a source ultimately French, as the 
Recuyell is, and which is constantly used by Caxton. Both 

















preface Heywood’s first play. This is hardly correct. Heywood 
merely with mock modesty says it was an early play. But cf. J. T. 
@ Murray, Engl. Dram. Co’s., U, p. 141; he sees a fair probability 
s that Iron Age I and II were acted by the Admiral’s men in 1597 
So (p. 142). One more point, on the date of Iron Age II. No one 
can read the story of Orestes and Clytemnestra in acts Iv and v 
without being strongly reminded of Hamlet (probably 1600-2). One 
detail, especially, the appearance of the father’s ghost while the 
son is reproaching the erring mother (p. 423), seems to be common 
only to these two plays. But it may have been in the proto- 
Hamlet. A. C. Bradley (Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 419) thinks 
many passages in J. A. indicate that Heywood knew Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet; I must dissent, even from the author of the best book of 
Shakespeare-criticism ever written, as to the convincingness of his 
; parallels. A lecture on Hamlet and Orestes by Sir Gilbert Murray, 
p: ¢ just published (Clarendon Press, 1914), considers the underlying 
resemblances of the two stories. 

“Yet almost everyone says Ovid’s Metamorphoses (cf. Hazlitt’s 
Manual of O. E. Plays, p. 30, Schelling’s Eliz. Drama, I, p. 19), or 
else Lydgate’s Troy-Book (cf. Fleay, Chron. Engl. Drama, 1, p. 285, 
Sommer’s edition of Caxton, p. xliiff.). In Bang’s Materialen zur 
Kunde d. alt. engl. Dr. 1x, pp. 14-20, Koeppel remarks that we lack 
te a thorough study of sources for these plays, but points out Caxton 
as a main source, and also Plautus’ Amphitruo (p. 19). Swin- 
burne also (Nineteenth Century, xxxvu, 651-2) suggested Caxton 
as source. There is a University of Pennsylvania thesis on Classic 
Myth in the Poetic Drama of the Age of Elizabeth, by Miss H. M. 
Blake (19117). 
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thoroughly euhemerize the mythology. The parallelism 
in contents and order is most striking, especially in the 
earlier part of the trilogy, though from time to time 
Heywood may add details from other sources. Both begin 
with Vesta and others making Saturn king of Crete 
(G. A. 7, Cx. 11; not in the Metamorphoses) ; the dispute 
and bargain with Titan follow (7-10, 13-5; not in the 
Metamorphoses) ; and so the two proceed, pari passu.* 
Ovid, especially the Metamorphoses, is used a good deal, 
but not constantly. The story of Jupiter and Semele 
(S. A., 146-55), not in Caxton, is from Metamorphoses 
11, 253 ff. Ascalaphus sees Proserpina eat a pomegran- 
ate seed, and is transformed for telling of it; this is from 
book v, 534 ff. The story of Achelous and Dejanira (B. A, 
173 ff.) is probably from book rx, 1 ff., for in both Ache- 
lous goes through transformations (as not in Caxton, 37) 
ff., who as usual euhemerizes) ; that of Hercules, Nessus, 
Dejanira and Omphale (B. A. 178 ff., 239 ff.) is from 


book rx, 101 ff.°° The account of the Argonauts, Absyrtus’ 


“The following may be compared: the birth and hiding of Jupiter 
(G. A., 13-20, Cr. 18-33); Lycaon’s cannibal banquet (20 ff., 38 ff.) ; 
Jupiter’s seduction of Callisto (very close; 23-35, 48-57); Jupiter 
saves Saturn from Titan (36-52, 60-80), dethrones Saturn (53, 
100-2) ; the story of Danae (57-71, 102-31); Ganymede is conquered 
and carried off (72-7, 131-64). This brings us to the end of Golden 
Age. Silver Age begins with the story of Bellerophon (86-96, (x. 
201 ff.); Jupiter and Alemena (98 ff., 226ff., but mainly from 
another source). All these matters are either not in Ovid, or are 
scattered here and there in a different and shorter form. 

* Heywood simplifies by identifying Iole with Omphale. For the 
account of Hercules and his labors in Silver and Brazen Ages, he 
seems to have drawn on no single account, but to have used Caxton 
chiefly, and Ovid. With p. 126, ef. Cx. 242 (also Heroides 1x, 21-2); 
with 127-8, cf. Cx. 261; 128 ff., 297 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 197); 
132, 315 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 192, xm, 210 ff.; Heroides, rx, 87-8) ; 
144-6 and 156f., 328 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 185); 159-60, 334 ff.; 
183-4, 305-8; 239 f., 483. It is notable that Heywood follows almost 
exactly the order of Caxton. 
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murder, etc. (B. A. 208 ff.), certainly not from Caxton 
(348), may be from Metamorphoses vu, 1 ff., Tristia 11, 
ix; or possibly from Valerius Flaccus’ Argonauticon. 
Medea’s scruples before helping Jason (B.A. 212) are 
from Metamorphoses vi1, 11 ff. The story of Venus and 
Adonis (B. A. 184-194) is clearly from book x, 529 ff.51 
Of course the names Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Age 
are from Metamorphoses 1, 89-126 (ef. xv, 96 ff.), though 
the accounts of the ages by no means agree. From certain 
other writers the borrowings are important but less fre- 
quent. The whole story of Jupiter, Alemena and 














: Amphitryo is from Plautus’ Amphitruo,®* as is proved 
4 instantly by the name “ Socia”’ assumed by Ganymede. 
E To the story of the detection of Mars’ and Venus’ loves 






in the Metamorphoses Heywood adds the capital story of 
Gallus, the servant of Mars, who lets the lovers oversleep 
and is changed by Mars into a cock; this is from Lucian’s 
“Oveipos } ’AXextpvmr, §3.° 

As to Iron Age, it shows a general parallelism to 
Caxton, the resemblances to whose work run through both 










"The fact that Venus tells Adonis, in Metamorphoses x, 560 ff., 
a the story of Atalanta’s race, may be what suggested to Heywood 
e uniquely to represent Adonis as killed by the Calydonian boar, the 
? story of which is in Met., vii, 270 ff. 

“This I have said was noted by Koeppel; also by A. H. Gilbert 
in Journ. Engl. Germ. Philol., x11, pp. 593-6,604-7. I find no evi- 
dence of a connection with The Birthe of Hercules, a five-act play 
in a British Museum ms. of about 1610-20. It is supposed to be a 
university play, written perhaps 1600-6, “a loose adaptation” of 
Plautus. It was published and studied in a Chicago University 
dissertation (1903) by M. W. Wallace, whose work is ignored in 
the Malone Soc. reprint of the play (1911). 

* A Hellenistic addition to the original story. Heywood may have 
read Lucian in Greek; but a full translation of Lucian into Latin 
by Jacob Micyllus, of Heidelberg, was published in 1538, 1543, 
1546, 1549, 1615 (see the dissertation by Hautz, Heidelberg, 1842, 
p- 83). 
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parts of the play, even through the fall of the house of 


f 
Atreus (J. A. 414-29; Cx. 680-95). That the main soupeo 
is Caxton rather than Lydgate ™ is the presumption whey 
we find the former used in the trilogy and in the 7’roia, 
but it is shown by evidence as well. In Iron Age II, act 1y 
(396 ff.), the two sons of King Naulus are called Cethys 
and Palamides; in Caxton, Cetus and Palamydes, but in 
Lydgate,®° Pallamydes and Oetes. Ovid is much used, 
The interview of Paris and Oenone (271-3) seems to 
show reminiscences of Heroides v, Oenone Paridi.% 
Extracts from Heywood’s own translation of /Heroid 

xvi and xvir I have shown are much used in the first 
two acts of part 1, and the whole account of the meeting 
and elopement of Paris and Helen is founded on ithe 
same epistles,°’ and is quite different from the version 


* Lydgate is given as the source by Fleay and Sommer, because 
they think Heywood wrote Hector; also doubtfully by Koeppel (Stu- 
dien iiber S’s. Wirkung auf zeitgendssische Dramatiker, in Bang’s 
Materialien, 1x, 22). Even if he had written Hector this would 
prove nothing about a play written years before. 

Sy, 701, 921, 954, 987, ete. (E. E. T. S., no variant readings). 

*< To see Ida...For Paris” (271-2); cf. Her. v, 41-2. “Tis 
decreed . . . farewell (272); cf. 35-6, 52-4. “What needst 
stranger” (272); cf. 89-92, 99-106, 125-129. “Though now 
thy state” (272); cf. 79-82, 9-12. Probably Heywood had consulted 
and remembered, but not previously translated, the epistle of Oenone 
to Paris. (I find no traces of the answering epistle of Paris to 
Qenone, by Sabrinus.) An English version of Ovid’s epistles was 
entered S. R. in March, 1600. 

*H. g., Paris feigns drunkenness (281-2), Menelaus leaves to be- 
come king of Crete (273, 282), Helen elopes willingly (286). A 
curious speech of Diomed’s (p. 287), “Let some ride post [from 
Sparta] to Creete for Menelaus,” is probably due to certain lines in 
Heywood’s versions of Ovid: Menelaus is said to have “ rid unto the 
farthest West ” to become king of Crete (P. to H., about 1. 525), is 
“mounted on his Steed, Ready on his long journey to proceede,” 
“Hee’s on his journey to the Isle of Creete” (H. to P., about 
1, 270), “about great affairs is posted.” 
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in Caxton. (527-36). Most of act v of Iron Age I, the 
contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, 
is taken from Metamorphoses xu, 1-381.°° To Virgil’s 
Zneid, bk. 11, are due acts 1 and 11 of part II, the ae- 
count of the feigned departure of the Greeks, the wooden 
horse, Sinon’s treachery, Laocoon’s fate, and the fall of 
the city (371-395). Homer, no longer prologue and ex- 
pounder in Iron Age, as in the trilogy, is of far more 
importance than there as source of action, character, and 
allusion. Diomed’s wounding of Venus is referred to 
(I. A. 316; Il. v, 335 ff, 376); °® so are Achilles’ arms 
and shield, made by Vulean and “ with the whole world 
ingrauen” (321-2; J7. xvi); and Agamemnon’s taking 
of Briseis from Achilles (402; Jl. 1, 345); Priam’s fifty 
sons (284; Il. xx1v, 495, v1, 244) ; when the Greeks beg 
him to fight, Achilles plays the lute (311-2, 329; Jl. 1x, 
186,—the lyre). The name > (298, 316) is 
doubtless due to the Iliad, and so also “ Thetis sonne” 
used of Achilles (299). The name and in part the per- 
sonality of Thersites are from the Iliad, mu, 211-277; 
though he has come up in the world.®° The chief Homeric 
incident in Iron Age is Hector’s challenge of the Greeks 


e 


Astianax’ 


In Cx. 671-3 and Lydgate, bk. v, the dispute is as to whether 
Ajax or Ulysses shall have the Palladium as a keepsake! At the 
end of this act there is a probable reminiscence (direct or other- 
wise) of Sophocles’ Ajaz, in which the hero after his disappointment 
goes mad, slaughters cattle thinking them the enemies who have 
foiled him, and when he returns to his right mind kills himself by 
the seashore. In J. A. (341-2, 344) he seems mad, persists in taking 
Thersites for Ulysses, threatens to slaughter a school of porpoises, 
and kills himself by the shore. None of this, except his death, is 
in Ovid. 

® Wound but not wounder mentioned by Ovid, Fasti, rv, 119-20. 

“In fact, in Heywood he cuts the most respectable figure he does 
anywhere,—is witty, penetrating, and judicious (274, 280-2), though 
still cynical, scurrilous, and misanthropic (cf. p. 747-9 below). 
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to a single combat; nine lots for the Greeks are cast into 
a helmet, Ajax is selected, the two assail each other with 
rocks and stones and trees, and in parting exchange a 
sword and belt as gifts (296-300) ; this follows Iliad vu, 
66-312 very closely, sometimes verbally.*’ There is no 
reason to doubt that Heywood’s knowledge came directly 
from the original, and it certainly was not all due to 
Chapman’s version of Homer, for chronological reasons." 
There is perceptible influence of several English works. 
In Peele’s Arraignment of Paris (printed in 1584) Ate 
“trundles ” the apple of discord in among the goddesses, 
on which “ The brief is this, Detur pulcherrimae ” (11, i, 
45; repeated 48,51). The Latin inscription might indi- 
cate an ancient source, but it proves to be otherwise, being 
unmetrical, and not found in the classics.** It is merely 


“In Caxton, 588-90, Hector and Ajax have two unpremeditated 
jousts together; later Hector challenges Achilles and takes his gag. 
(603). in Caxton and Heywood (not in Homer) they talk of their 
cousinship. Jl. 111, 85 ff., the single combat of Menelaus and Paris 
for Helen, may have suggested their contest of persuasion in Jron 
Age, pp. 306-9. 

@ We have seen that J. A. dates from before, probably long before 
1607. In 1609 the first half of Chapman’s Jliad appeared, the com- 
pleted /liad appearing in 1611 or later. Only books 1, 2, 7-11, and 
“ Achilles’ Shield” appeared in 1598. On other translations cf. 
p. 742 below. The so-called Jlias Latina of the so-called “ Italicus ” 
or Pindarus Thebanus was well-known in the 16th century: it is an 
epitome of the Jliad in 1070 lines, supposed by Lachmann to have 
been written in the time of Tiberius. It was not, however, the source 
of Heywood’s Homeric knowledge. All the above points (except 
Priam’s fifty sons and Achilles’ lyre) are there; but Hector’s speech 
of challenge, of which so many details agree in Heywood (p. 296) 
and Homer (vil, 67-91, is mentioned in only two lines (577-8). 

“The nearest parallel I find in the ancients is in Lucian’s Dialogi 
Marini, V, 4 «adh \aBérw; Hyginus (Fab. 92) has “ que esset for- 
mosissima attoleret.” Heywood’s own Deorum Iudicium (Dram. 
Wks. vi, p. 248) has “Give to the Fairest this as Beauties due.” 
On Ate cf. p. 680 above. 
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translated from Caxton (521): ‘“ And ther was wreton 
aboute thys forsayd apple in grekysh langage be hit gyuen 
to the fayreste.” In Iron Age (p. 268) Paris at Priam’s 
council gives the inscription in the same form,— 


On which was writ, Detur pulcherrimae, 
Giue’t to the fairest. 





We can hardly avoid seeing the influence of a second 
Elizabethan work, already described, Greene’s Huphues 
his Censure to Philautus (1587). In Iron Age, act ut 
(pp. 300-9), after the duel of Ajax and Hector, Priam 
invites twenty-three Greek princes to his palace; each 
Trojan escorts a Greek prince to the city, where they all 
sit in pairs at a banquet, with Hecuba, Polyxena, Cressida, 
and other ladies in attendance. It is here (303), not at 
Hector’s anniversary requiem, as in Caxton (621), that 
Achilles falls in love with Polyxena. In Greene too 
(p. 164) the princes and ladies go in pairs to dinner in 
the Greek camp, the visit afterwards being returned in 
Troy (234 ff). Here Achilles likes Polyxena’s looks and 
makes love to her (159-60). In both there is talk of re- 


‘turning Helen (J. A. 306-9; Greene, p. 199). Of the 


influence of Chaucer’s Troilus there is scarcely a sign, 
except the name Cres(s)id(a) instead of Caxton’s 
Breseyda; Pandarus is wanting, the love-story is reduced 
to its lowest terms, and the woman’s prominence is on a 
level with her character. To Henryson’s Testament of 
Cresseid, accessible in the 16th century editions of 
Chaucer, is due a casual reference to Cressida’s leprosy 
(p. 386). 

All these facts and probabilities may be interpreted 
thus. The young Heywood, perhaps casting about for a 
safe subject with which to win his dramatic spurs, chose 
the ever popular Troy-story. His rough but spirited ver- 
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sion, founded for the most part on the usual sources, was 
so successful that it not only ran for years and was 
therefore withheld from the press till 1632, but it inspired 
him to hope for and win popularity for three plays deal. 
ing with the earlier parts of the same body of tradition, 
So Heywood’s five plays are a striking sign of the yogye 
of the story which Shakespeare was to use very little later, 


IV 


To an understanding of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida nothing is more of a prerequisite than to know 
whether it is to be taken merely at its face value, or 
whether it contains a hidden satiric meaning. The only 
such meaning which we need regard is its supposed con- 
nection with the so-called war of the theatres, which raged 
between 1598 and 1602, and involved chiefly Jonson, 
Marston, and Dekker. There is no reason for connecting 
Shakespeare with it except the well-known speech of 

Kempe in the second part of The Return from Parnassus, 
Iv, v, written about January, 1602,—“O, that Ben Jon- 
son is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace giving the 
Poets a pill [in The Poetaster], but our fellow Shake- 
speare hath given him a purge that made him beray his 
credit.” If the purge exists in any of Shakespeare’s ex- 
tant works, all believe that it is in Troilus and Cressida. 
We must agree with the late Dr. R. A. Small, however, 
that there is no sign of personal satire on Jonson or any- 
body unless against Jonson in the personality of Ajax.’ 


*The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the So-called 
Poetasters (Breslau, 1899), pp. 167-171. Mr. John Masefield is 
indignant at the idea of even so much as this; perhaps others will 
agree with him. Professor Penniman (War of the Theatres, 146) 
is doubtful if the play has any connection with the War, and thinks 
Ajax is not Jonson. 
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Perhaps it is not impossible that he whom Jonson lamented 
as the gentle Shakespeare may have publicly insulted Jon- 
gon in a way in which admittedly he himself had not been 
insulted. Shall we agree with Dr. Small that the per- 
sonality of Ajax contains a caustic portraiture of Ben 
Jonson? Personally I cannot, and I believe that Dr. 
Small’s remarkable acuteness and learning will supply Vv 
evidence against his own opinion. 

First we must note that Ajax as a comic figure is amply 
accounted for in earlier literature.” In the Jliad itis true 














he 

Be he is altogether heroic; there is doubtless no derogation in 
: the long simile (x1, 558 ff.) where he is compared to a lazy 
e ass strayed into a corn-field and belabored by boys, though 
Pa it may have aided in the later development.? In the 






Odyssey (x1, 543 ff.) he is still heroic, though angry and 
resentful, among the dead. In Sophocles’ A jaz he is still 
dignified,—tragic though condemned, a fine example of 
insolent impiety, or JSpis, and its punishment. Angered 
because the Greeks adjudge Achilles’ arms to Odysseus, 
he goes mad, whips * and slaughters cattle thinking them 
his personal enemies, and when he comes to his right mind 
kills himself; he is full of hatred, revengefulness, brag, 
and insolence toward the gods (ll. 762 ff. ete.). From 
this the later conception flattens out.° In Ovid’s account 








ce ed Site Ven eae pit oe fn 


?Ulrici in 1874 (Jahrbuch d. deutschen Shakespeare Gesellsch., 
Ix, p. 29) thought Shakespeare made Ajax comic without any lit- 
erary precedent, in order to heighten the comedy in the play. «I 
wish to show that the comic Ajax was natural if not inevitable. 
But Sir Sidney Lee seems to exaggerate in saying that all the traits 
of Shakespeare’s Ajax might have been suggested by Chafman’s 

= Homer (Life, p. 237n.). ~ » 4s 

4 *Palmer (Trans. Roy. Soc. of. Lit., 1. Sex,.. Xv, p- 66) errs in 
ie thinking this the main or sole origin, of Shakespeare’s comic Ajax. 
i “Hence the play is sometimes catled Afas Macrcyopépos or Ajaw 
3s. Flagellifer. s i 
* According to Lucian he is punished in hell and still resentful 






ia 3, 
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of the contest for Achilles’ arms (Metam. x111.), Ulysses’ 
victory is treated merely as one of fluency over valor, but 
Ajax’s arrogance is such that he declares Ulysses’ sufi. 
cient reward will be the repute of having contended wit), 
him. Though Ajax’s speech hardly bears Ulysses out, 
Ulysses calls him stolidus (327) rudis et sine pectore 
miles (299), who could not understand the devices on 
Achilles’ shield if he should win it (291), a man of 4 
stolida lingua (306), a boaster yet a trembler (340), 
strong without intelligence (363). In killing himself, 
“Ajax arrogantly declares that none but Ajax can conquer 
Ajax (390). Everyone in Shakespeare’s day knew this 
account; and three plays or dialogues founded on Ovid 
or Sophocles are known of in the 16th or earlier 17th 
centuries. Even among the ancients, Ajax’ mad exploits 
among the cattle could be used to point a pun or adorn a 
jest; in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses or Golden Ass (111, 
xviii), Fotis ends her lepidum sermonem to Lucius, 
“audacter mucrone destricto in insani modum Aiacis 
armatus, non ut ille, . . . sed longe fortius, . . . ut ego 
te . . . non homicidam nunc sed utricidam amplectarer.” 

The suggestion of savagery and absurdity in the classi- 
eal accounts is fully realized and greatly developed by the 
Elizabethans. Chapman, always inclined to read too 
much individuality into the heroes of the Iliad, in his 
commentary takes a beautiful passage in book xv1, 119 ff. 
merely as a “most ingenious and spriteful imitation of 


there (Vera Historia, 1, 17; Mort. Dial. xxrx) ; in his De Saltatione, 
83, Lucian describes a distressing and ludicrous overdoing of the 
madness of Ajax on the stage. Pindar (7th Nemean Ode, 24-30) 
champions Ajax as, next to Achilles, the most valiant of the Greeks 
at Troy, justly entitled to Achilles’ arms. 

*On p. 677-8 above I gave a list of Elizabethan dramatic versions 
of the story of Ajax. In Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 111, ii, 25, Achilles’ 
arms are won by Arthegall(!). 
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the life and ridiculous humour of Ajax”; to take it 
seriously “is most dull, and, as I may say, Aiantical.” 
“ A plain continuance, therefore, it is of Ajax’ humour, 
whom in divers other places he plays upon, as in likening 
him... toa mill-ass, and elsewhere to be noted hereafter.” 
Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse (1579, p. 21) speaks of poets 
as “ wresting the rashness of Aiax, to valour; the cow- 
ardice of Vlisses, to Policie,” ete. The Return from Par- 
nassus (pt. I, act 1, i, 352), speaking of an arrogant, miser- 
ly, ignorant literary patron, has the phrase “ in Mounsier’s 
Ajax vaine,” meaning apparently pretentiousness.* In 
Tron Age I, though the old heroic Ajax revives again, 
with his gallantry and magnanimity (p. 333), he is 
Ovidian enough to relapse, under provocation, into an 
arrogant braggart (299, 328-9), and out of jealous dis- 
appointment to take his own life.* One thing more must 
be mentioned, that the Elizabethans were in the habit of 
making a cdarse pun on Ajax’s name, a pun which is at 
the basis of -a\gkit by,Sir John Harington, the clever trans- 
lator of Ariosto. e prologue to The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax characterizes the hero thus in the received style: 
“Great Captain AJAX, as is well known to the learned, 
and shall here be published for the unlearned, was a war- 
rior of Greece, strong, heady, rash, boisterous, and a terri- 
ble fighting fellow; but neither wise, learned, staid, nor 
politic’; Harington goes on in a very facetious style to 
tell of Ajax’s dispute with Ulysses, his madness and his 


*Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse (O. Sh. Soc., x11, p. 79) speaks of spirits 
of earth which make men “run mad through excessiue melancholy, 
like Aiax Telamonious.” 

*It may be added that the account of Ajax Telamon in Caxton, 
Lydgate, Troia (p. 235) and Hector (p. 101) has little resemblance 
to any of the others, in fact contradicts them, mentioning his mod- 
esty. The account of Ajax Oileus is a little more like the usual 
account of the other. 
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killing beasts and finally himself; and then proceeds with 
the vulgar conceit of his metamorphosis into a jakes, 
Harington’s immediate success is shown by the two edi- 
tions of this book in 1596 (and one of unknown date), by 
his Ulysses upon Ajax (1596), merely scurrilous badinage 
on his earlier work, telling how the world had laughed 
over it, and by The Anatomy of the Metamorphosed 
Ajax (1596). The pun also appears in two of his epi- 
grams (1, 51; 1, 13).®° That it got into colloquial usage 
is shown by Cotgrave’s French dictionary.’® 

In Shakespeare the nine references to Ajax outside our 
play mostly express the contemporary view. Biron in 
Love’s Labor's Lost (1v, iii, 7) says, “ By the Lord, this 
love is as mad as Ajax. It kills sheep; it kills me, I a 
sheep”; later in the same play the vulgar pun appears 
(v, ii, 580). In Titus Andronicus (1, i, 379-81) we read, 
The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 


That slew himself; and wise Laertes’ son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals.” 


The Duke of York in II. Henry VI. (v, i, 26-7) says, 


And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 
On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury. 


* All these works were reprinted by the Chiswick Press, 1814 (only 
100 copies printed). Cf. Stat. Reg. m1, p. 15. Harington’s skit 
seems to have been more or less imitated in the graceful and witty 
mock-Ovidian Metamorphosis of Tabacco, published in 1602, and in 
a contemporary hand on the title-page of the British Museum copy 
ascribed to John Beaumont. 

* See the definition of Retraict. (mentioned in the Ozford Diction- 
ary, 8. v. Ajax), 

“This last point, Ulysses’ urging of Ajax’s burial, seems to be 
found only here and in Sophocles’ Ajagw (ll. 1332 ff.). This may 
possibly be an argument against the Shakespearean origin of these 
lines, I am glad to acknowledge on all this matter the assistance 
again of Miss Edith P. Rings. On Ajax in Shakespeare, cf. R. K. 
Root, Class. Myth. in 8. (Yale Studies in Lglish, xrx), pp. 35-6. 
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In the painting described in Lucrece (1394-1400), 





In Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold! 

The face of either cipher’d either’s heart; 
Their face their manners most expressly told: 
In Ajax’s eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 








Not to mention two colorless references in Taming of the 





2 Shrew and Antony and Cleopatra, in two plays written 
after Troilus Ajax appears in a more dignified guise: 
= 









Kent says of Oswald in Lear (11, ii, 131- -2), 






None of these rogues and “cowards 
But Ajax is their fool; 










and Guiderius in Cymbeline (1v, 4i, mice 






Thersites’* body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 









= Perhaps Shakespeare’s full portrait of the unfortunate 
 _ hero left him with a kindlier feeling. 

* It is clear, then, that the traits of Ajax which were 

'~ familiar to Shakespeare’s auditors were valor, heaviness ” / 
physical and mental, pride, insolence, jealousy. The 
incidents which had most struck the imagination were his 
unsuccessful pleading, his madness, his lashing and 
slaughtering of cattle, his suicide. The slaughter of cat- 

. a tle under a hallucination could not have struck the Eliza- 
bethans as anything but comic, and we must not forget 

the probability that they often saw humor in mere mad- 
ness.‘* It seems plain that the Ajax of Troilus and , 
Cressida is sufficiently accounted for by what has been 









* 
















* Mentioned nowhere else outside Troilus. 
“See John Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet, pp. 55 ff. I do not 
mean that I accept all his deductions. 
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shown. He was recognized by Ulrici long ago as one of 
“the comic characters of the play. He is envious (1, j. 
35-8), a glutton of flattery (1, iii.), heavy and slow (y 


v, 18), a valiant ass (1, i, 50), a braggart, proud, surly- 

borne, strange and self-affected (1, iii, 188 ff., 1, iii, 

247 ff.), yet stupid enough to accuse Achilles of the same 

faults (1, iii, 169, 218, ete.) ; his dulness and slowness of 

speech are repeatedly mentioned (1, iii, 375, 381, 1, i, 13. 
1, iii, 127), though Thersites says there is wit dormant 
in him (11, iii, 255 ff.). All this is simply a development 
of his stock traits. It is also probable that Shakespeare 
alludes to Harington’s coarse pun.’* Ajax is the only war- 
rior who condescends to tussle with Thersites (11, i.), and 

- much of the ridiculous description of him is through Ther- 
sites’ mouth.’® The most striking description of him is 
that in Alexander’s speech to Cressida, which makes her 
smile (1, ii, 19-32) : 


This man, lady, hath robb’d many beasts of their particular addi 
tions: he is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the 
elephant; a man into whom nature hath so crowded humours that 
his valour is crush’d into folly, his folly is sauced with discretion. 
There is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse of, nor 
any man an attaint but he carries some stain of it. He is melan- 
choly without cause, and merry against the hair.** He hath the joints 
of everything, but everything so out of joint that he is a gouty 
Briareus, many hands and no use, or purblind Argus, all eyes and 
no sight. 


*So Dr. Small, p. 169; ef. 11, iii, 244, m1, i, 70, 80, 120. It is pos- 
sible, however, in the first passage, that Ajax is simply, like Mal- 
volio, rehearsing imaginary conversations; cf. ll. 248-62. 

7° But Thersites talks much the same of Achilles (111, iii, 313-6). 

** A recognized trait of the mentally deficient. Of a half-witted 
country fellow, who would laugh when he was whipped, it is said, 
“it was his manner euer to weepe in kindnesse, and laugh in ex- 
treames.” This is in Shakespeare’s colleague Armin’s Nest of Nin- 
nies (O. Sh. Soc., x, p. 38); he seems to apply to Ajax later an allu- 
sion to this very same fool (see note on 1, iii, 215 in the Tudor 
Shakespeare). 
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The keynote of this is paradox, and in Shakespeare’s 
Ajax paradox is inevitable, for he is a combination of the 
traditional Elizabethan Ajax, a mass of absurdity and 
egotism, and the Ajax of Homer, fighting a mighty and 
chivalrous duel with one of the Nine Worthies. This 
thoroughly comic description of him, like the description 
of Thersites in 1, iii, 73-4, 192-4, is meant to prepare for 
the farcical scene (11,1) in which both at once make their 
first appearance. 

Now it is true that some of these traits are repeatedly 
ascribed to Ben Jonson by his enemies, especially pride, 
arrogance, railing, “ humours,” egotism.’7 Perhaps I 
should not dwell on the fact that he is given none of the 
paradoxical combinations, and none of the stupidity, 
which are essential in Ajax’s personality; a satirist may 
make his victim still more unlovely by adding new 
traits (if they leave him- still recognizable), though it 
would be strange to accuse,of stupidity the sour scholar 
whose shrewd tongue had been making everybody squirm. 
It was more important on-the stage that the pliysical re- 
semblance should be striking. Now it is clear that Ajax is 
a large, heavy and probably gorhellied fellow. He is “ the 
elephant Ajax,” “ slow as the elephant,” “a very horse,” 
a “lubber,” with “lusty arms” (1, iii, 2; 1, ii, 21; mm, 
iii, 126, 139; 4v, v, 136); his wisdom confines his “ spa- 
cious and dilated parts ” (11, iii, 261, in Ulysses’ ironical 
speech), he is a “ thing of no bowels” (11, i, 53, with a 
pun and doubtless ironical), “ who wears his wit in his 
belly and his guts in his head ” (11, i, 80).'* But Jonson 


* Small, pp. 29, 89, 99, 111 f., 122. So no wonder a man writing 
a monograph on the stage-quarrel should be inclined at first to re- 


cognize Jonson in Ajax. 
* This means that while his belly should be small and his head 
large, he has a pot-belly and a “ pin-head.” 
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was just the reverse of all this. Dr. Small says of a char- 
acter in Marston’s What You Will, “ Quadratus is an 
epicure and fat . . .; this alone is enough to prove that 
Quadratus is not, as Penniman says, Jonson” (p. 112). 
Horace in Satiromastix, who represents Jonson, has a 
scanty beard, with a face “ like a rotten russet apple, when 
*tis bruised,” is “ a lean, hollow-cheeked scrag” (pp. 200, 
260, 241). “ All this,” says Dr. Small (p. 125), “ accords 
exactly with what we know of Jonson from other 
sources.” '® It is necessary to remember that at the date 
of the T’rotlus Jonson (1573-1637) was under thirty, and 
not at all the ponderous person he became later. All this 
makes it illicit to urge that Ajax’s make-up might have 
imitated him. It is impossible, of course, to prove that 
Ajax is not Jonson. All one can hope for is to show that 
what evidence there is does not favor the idea. Ajax as a 
comic figure, and most of his traits are traditional; and 
in some essentials he is unrecognizable as Jonson.?° How 


much evidence is there left? The purge given Jonson by 
Shakespeare may never be recognized; there is no finding 
it in Trotlus and Cressida. 

As to the date of the play there is little new to say, 
and little to add to my discussion of it in the introduc- 
tion to the Tudor edition. The versification *! is that 


* F. g., the anonymous play Mucedorus refers to Jonson as “a 
lean and hungry meagre cannibal”; this is in the editions of 1606 
(cf. Small, p. 116), and 1610 (sig. F 372). 

* It would be fully as defensible to see Jonson in Achilles, to whom 
Ajax is a comic counterpart. Achilles appears over and over again as 
proud, insolent, scurrilous, undignified (he encourages Thersites, just 
as Ajax scuffles with him). He is “ lion-sick of a proud heart,” full 
of “humorous predominance” (11, iii, 93, 138), and his insolence to 
Hector contrasts with the courtesy of the other Greeks (Iv, v). 

“Thoroughly treated by Small, pp. 143-8, who gives other refer- 
ences; see also Fleay, Shakespearean Manual, p. 136, and bibliogra- 
phy in S. Lee’s Shakespare, p. 49. For evidence from vocabulary 
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of Shakespeare’s middle period, which is as specific as 
one should venture to be on the basis of verse technique. 
The entry in the Stationers’ Register on 7 February, 1603, 
is pretty surely for Shakespeare’s play ; ** and a reference 
to an incident probably heard of through a member of 
his company, and two probable references to the two pro- 
logues of Jonson’s Poetaster,** will put the date in or 
after 1599 and 1601 (respectively). A further sugges- 
tion of a date after 1599 is afforded by Professor C. W. 
Wallace.** In u, iii, 227-230, Nestor and Ulysses are 


looking in the same direction, cf. Sarrazin in the Jahrbuch of the 
German Shakespeare Society, XxxIv, pp. 148-9, 168. 

Tt seems unlikely that the Chamberlain’s company had two 
Troilus plays within a few years (though it is true that Heywood’s, 
and Dekker and Chettle’s, were both for the Admiral’s men). Furth- 
er, the licensee of this play in 1603 published in 1604 the second 
quarto of Hamlet, and also others of Shakespeare’s plays (Lee, Life 
of 8., 1904, p. 225-6). As early as 1790 Malone assigned the above 
date for the above reason; he thought the play “not one of our 
authour’s happiest effusions.” I have pointed out that there is a 
little change in Shakespeare’s way of speaking of Ajax in plays 
written after 1603 or so. Again, if he had already in 1599-1600 his 
later familiarity with the Troy-story, Rosalind would hardly have 
said, “ Troilus had his brains dash’d out with a Grecian club; yet 
he did what he could to die before, and he is one of the patterns of 
love” (A. Y. L. I. tv, i, 96 ff.). The first clause contradicts Caxton, 
Lydgate, and others, according to whom Achilles cut off Troilus’ head. 
Further, the Henrysonian and not the Shakespearean Cressida, “ the 
lazar kite,” the “ beggar,” appears in Henry V. and Twelfth Night 
(1599 and 1601). ; 

*Envy also appears in Histriomastix, 11,end, vI, end. In the 
epilogue of Mucedorus, 1610, Envy does'say Amen (cf. T. 0. 11, iii, 
24, but also p. 748 below,,note), and there is something similar in 
the prologue to the 1606 edition and at the end of the 1598 edition. 
But Shakespeare was hardly alluding to this. See the Tudor Fac- 
simile edition of both plays (1912, 1910); Academy, 1x, p. 402; 
H. P. Stokes, Chron. Order of S.’s Plays, p. 105. On the date see 
Boyle in Engl. Stud. xxx, p. 21, whose paper, of doubtful value, is 
reviewed in Jahrbuch, xxxvii1, pp. 308-10. 

“ Shakespeare’s Money-Interest in the Globe Theatre, Century 
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whetting Ajax against Achilles, and relieving their own 
feelings by sotto voce digs at Ajax: 


Ajaw. ’A should not bear it so, ’a should eat swords first. Shal] 
pride carry it? 

Nest. An ’twould, you’d carry half. 

Ulyss. ’A would have ten shares. 


Dr. Wallace shows that from February, 1599, the stock 
in the Globe Theatre was divided into ten equal shares. 
So Ulysses seems to correct Nestor,—Ajax would carry 
not half but all the pride. Far-fetched as the allusion 
seems, it is the almost inevitable explanation of an other- 
wise meaningless phrase. The agreement of these smal] 
evidences makes the date 1601-2 fairly firm, and no sufii- 
cient ground has been shown for Fleay’s view that Shake- 
speare’s work on the play is of various periods.”® 

On the ultimate sources of Troilus and Cressida there 
is little or nothing, “except on one point, to add to Dr. 
Small’s admirable treatment of the subject. He shows 


Magazine, tv1u, pp. 506, 509. Wallace believes he finds many other 
allusions in 7. C. to Kempe and the Globe-Rose rivalry. 

*°Cf. Small, Stage-Quarrel, p. 147. “There seem to be no certain 
contemporary allusions to the play. Saint Marie Magdalens Con- 
version (1603-4; see Centurie of Prayse, New Sh. Soc. 1879, p. 57) 
deems itself to be on a nobler subject than that “Of Helens rape 
and Troyes beseiged Town, Of Troylus faith, and Cressids falsitie, 
Of Rychards stratagems for the english crowne, Of Tarquins lust 
and lucrece chastitie.” This is regarded by Small (p. 142) and 
others as a reference to Shakespeare’s Troilus, Richard III., and 
Lucrece. But it may as well refer to Iron Age, Rape of Lucrece 
(acted 1603), and JJ Edward IV. (printed 1600, and containing 
Richard’s III’s usurpation), all by Heywood; the Troilus does not 
tell of Helen’s rape, Iron Age does. But it need not refer to dramas, 
to works all by the same man, or even to any works in particular. 
The supposed allusion to-Shakespeare’s play, and supposed pun on 
his name, in Histriomastig (1599 or earlier), are absolutely un- 
reliable. 

* Pp. 154-167. He partially follows Hertzberg (Jahrbuch, v1, pp. 
169-225), who in part follows Delius, Moland, and d’Hericault, etc. 
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clearly that Shakespeare made much use of Chaucer’s y 
Troilus," more use than was made by any of the above- 
mentioned works except the Welsh 7'’roilus and probably 
the Admiral fragment. The prologue and scene 5 of act 
vy show knowledge of Caxton, and not of Lydgate.?® In 
the rest of the play one or the other is certainly used. 
But since the prologue is suspected by some, and the last 
few scenes are believed by many, not to be by Shakespeare, 
it is no more than probable that Caxton is used through- 
out.2® The suggestion *° that certain scenes, or the gen- 


See also Eitner in Jahrbuch, m1, pp. 252-300; Koeppel in Bang’s 
Materialien, Ix, p. 14. 

**T ignore for the nonce the probability that the play is founded 
on an earlier one. On the relations of the two poets see also E. 
Stache, Verhdlin. v. Sh. T. u. O. zu Ch.’s gleichnamigem Gedicht 
(Programm-Abhandlung, Nordhausen, 1893). It is hardly true, 
however, that he “ adopts the character of Pandarus from it without 
change” (Small). Though with the degeneration of the character 
of Cressida from the earlier poem to the later, his guilt toward her 
would naturally seem to grow less, he is a far baser person in Shake- / 
speare. His earlier humor and unmoral loyalty to Troilus have 
become ribaldry and second-hand voluptuousness. He gives the im- 
pression of being a much older man than in Chaucer (V, iii, 101 ff.). 
though it is his pose to seem in love. Of course he had long deteri- 
orated in popular tradition; the proper noun Pandar had become the | 
common noun pander early in the 16th century. The procuress in 
Gascoigne’s Glass of Government, 1575, is named Pandarina (cf. 
Wallace, Birth of Hercules, p. 58). 

=“ The Sagittarye,” however, (pace Small) is mentioned by Lyd- 
gate (rubric before m1, 3484, E. E. T. S.). As early as 1733 Theo- + 
bald said Caxton was used even more than Chaucer. 

* Cf. p. 681 above and pp. 755-6 below. Yet Mr. Saintsbury (Camb. 
Hist. Engl. Lit., v, 221) says merely that the play “ may have been 
suggested by Chaucer,” and “ owes much to other forms of the tale 
of Troy—perhaps most to Lydgate’s.” Stevens and Deighton also . 
err in attributing certain things necessarily to Lydgate. As early 
as the Merchant of Venice (111, ii, 55 ff.; 1598 or so) Shakespeare 
knew the story of Hercules’ rescue of Hesione; given at length in 
Caxton, 274-9 (not in Lydgate at all), and very briefly in Ovid 
(Met. x1, 211-4). On p. 681 I showed how much more popular Cax- 
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eral chivalric or sociable tone of the play, show the infy. 
ence of Greene’s Euphues his Censure to Philautus seems 
to have little basis. We lack here the resemblance foun; 
in Iron Age. Act tv, v, and Vv, ii, are sufficiently account. 
ed for by Caxton (pp. 589-90, 602-3) and by the J/ind 
book vit. ).*1 

The knowledge of Homer’s Iliad shown in the play is 
always attributed to Chapman’s translation; this has been 
repeated constantly, at least since Dr. Johnson.*? The 
assumption (it is nothing else) is based on the belief that 
Shakespeare had smal] Latin and less Greek, and would 
be likely to use the translation made by his fellow- 
dramatist, and is sometimes connected with the theory 
that Chapman is the rival poet of the Sonnets, and even 
that the unsympathetic spirit of the Troilus is traceable 
to antipathy for Homer’s poem because Chapman trans- 


ton was than Lydgate; the latter’s work seems to have come out as a 
rival to the former’s, just as Hector did to Troia. 

*” Cf. Herford’s article in Trans. New Sh. Soc., 1887-92, pp. 186 ff.; 
Mabie, Shakespeare, p. 255, ete. One little parallel is probably acci- 
dental; Greene, pp. 166-7; 11, ii, 175-6. 

“Tt is not surprising that there seems to be no important use of 
Virgil, since the play does not reach to the fall of the city; or of 
Ovid, whose influence in other works appears in parts of the story 
not found in this play. Cf. pp. 758, 760 below. Churton Collins 
(Studies in Sh., p. 64) and others compare I, iii, 85 ff. with Sopho- 
cles’ Ajax, 669 ff., but no connection seems certian. 

™See his postscript to the play. H. R. D. Anders, Shakespeare's 
Books (Schriften d. deutschen Sh.-Ges. 1; 1904), p. 42, is a little 
less sure than most. Even so thorough and informed a scholar as 
Dr. Small (Stage-Quarrel, 164-7) says, “The Iliad was accessible 
to Shakespeare only in Chapman’s translation.” His opinion is 
accepted by Koeppel (Bang’s Materialien, rx, 14). See also J. F. 
Palmer in NW. &. Q. Ix, vi, pp. 316-7, and in Trans, Roy. Soc. Lit., 0, 
xv, 63 ff. On debts to Homer cf. Small, 164 ff., W. W. Lloyd’s Criti- 
cal Essay on the play (e. g., in Singer’s edition, London, 1856, v1, 
p. 325), ete. 
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lated it.2* Therefore the matter is of more interest than 
a trifling question of source. If Shakespeare did not use 
Chapman, we have less excuse than ever for believing that 
he was consciously degrading the Troy-story. 

Now, strangely enough, no one has seen that all this is 
impossible, simply on chronological grounds.** The com- 
plete translation of the J/iad appeared in 1611 or later, 
twelve books in 1609 (when the quartos of the Troilus 
were published) or later, and only seven books (and also 
the description of Achilles’ shield, from book xv1i1) 
1598, the seven being 1, 11, vul-x1, though numbered con- 
tinuously, 1.-vir.*° Now the play contains many Homeric 
particulars from outside these seven books.*® The fol- 














* Cf. Furnivall’s introduction to the Leopold ——— Boas’ 
Shakespere and his Predecessors, p. 378. 

*Ulrici (Jahrbuch, rx, p. 37) in his admirable article on Troilus 
as a comedy pointed out that the dragging of Hector by Achilles’ | 
horse could not be from Chapman, but might be from Salel and 
Jamyn (see below). 

*The assumption that Chapman is the source is explained by the 
fact that some of these editions were issued undated. Hudson, e. g., 
dates two of them from two to eleven years too early. The date of 
the twelve books is established by a complimentary sonnet to Lord 
Salisbury, addressing him as Lord Treasurer, a title he received 4 
May, 1609 (Bullen, in D. N. B.). Of course some use may have been | 
made of Chapman’s version so far as available; a slight verbal re-~ 
semblance between Ulysses’ reference to Nestor (1, iii, 172) and 
4 Chapman’s bk. vii, is given by Palmer, Trans, Roy. Soc. of Lit., 1 
xv, p. 67, but probably means nothing. 

*In order to collect all the possible indications of Homer’s in- 
fluence, I put in a note those that might have come through Chap- 
man. The characterization, mostly original or due to Caxton or 
a Chaucer, shows signs of Homer’s influence occasionally, and strongly 
b. in case of Nestor and Thersites. Nestor in Caxton is little distin- 
= guished; a strong fighter (571, 579, 585), he is only once spoken of 
oe as old (545), and his wise eloquence is little dwelt on (542, 630-32). 

3 As the venerable and eloquent sage of Shakespeare he ‘is probably 

% due to the Iliad. (In like manner he appears in other plays and 
4 poems of Shakespeare, even earlier, but cf. also Metamorphoses, 
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lowing may be mentioned. In 1, i, 112-3 Mneas tells 
Troilus “That Paris is returned home and hurt” by 
Menelaus. This probably refers to the earliest combat 
described in the Jliad, in which Paris is wounded by 
Menelaus, and snatched away homeward in a thick dark- 
ness by Aphrodite (111, 355-83).°’—Hector is struck down 
by Ajax (1, ii, 34-5) ; so in the Iliad, x1v, 409 ff.—U lysses 
reminds Achilles that his 


glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction (111, iii, 188-90). 


Obviously Homeric, this refers to [liad xxv1, where Achil- 
les has made havoe of the Trojans and fought against the 


xu and xut.).—Thersites, more important, and entirely absent from 
Cx., is developed but otherwise little changed from JI. m, 212-277. 
His abjectness, cowardice, and scurrility in Homer are simply ex 
tended, regularized, and accounted for in Shakespeare by his position 
as the Fool of the play, much in demand among the less dignified 
Greeks as a purveyor of base amusement. {He appears in Met. x11, 
233, and is mentioned by Pindarus Thebanus, Juvenal, Seneca, etc.; 
Small, p. 165. Erasmus, Colloquies, Love and the Maiden, p. 115, 
speaks of him as a type of the physically loathsome fellow.). 
Small pointed out that Achilles’ exaggerated pride (and insubordina- 
tion) is from the Jliad rather than from Caxton (Stage-Quarrel, 
165).—Achilles is twice referred to in an off-hand way as 
“ Thetis’ son” (1, iii, 212; m1, iii, 94). This is hardly a reminis- 
cence from Cx., where she is barely mentioned, at the very end, long 
after the fall of Troy (692, 694); and hardly from Ovid or Virgil; 
but rather from the Jliad, where she frequently appears as Achilles’ 
mother.—Most important of all, Hector’s challenge to single com- 
bat, the choice of Ajax by lot, and the fight (1, iii, 260 ff.; 1v, v) 
follow Jliad vim, though less closely than the corresponding scene 
in Iron Age does. (Cf. also 1, iii, 75 ff. with Jl. 11, 203-6, and 1, iii, 
171 with x, 131). The name of Cressida’s servant Alexander is 
probably due to the name Alexandros used often in Paris. Many of 
the passages I mention are given by Small, 165-6, and Gervinus, Sh. 
Comm., pp. 687-8. 

*In four lines Caxton (p. 595) mentions Menelaus’ wounding 
of Paris, among many other combats; possibly the source. 
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river Xanthus, is aided by Poseidon and Athene (284) 
and Hephestus (sent by Here, 330) ; there is great strife 
(385) among the gods, and Ares, driven to faction, starts 
the fight, taunting and attacking Athene (391).*%— 
Achilles surveys Hector (1v, v, 231-246) at their peaceful 
meeting to see where later he shall destroy him; so in the 
Iliad (xx, 317-27) Achilles at the last fight examines 
Hector to find the best place to strike him.***—It is Patro- 
clus’ death that rouses Achilles to action (v, v, 30 ff.; JJ. 
xvi, 79 ff.), and not the slaughter of the Myrmidons, 
the only cause (besides his own danger) in Caxton 
(637).—Hector’s body is fastened to the tail of Achilles’ 
horse and dragged (Vv, viii, 21-2, x, 4, 5); this is from 1. 
xxi1, 395 ff.,°° where it is dragged from Achilles’ chariot.*° 

No one will doubt after reading this that the play shows 
a rather extensive knowledge of the Jliad, all of which 
cannot be explained by hearsay; ‘*! and a knowledge of 


*In the Iliad of course this comes later, after the death of Patro- 
clus, before which Achilles does not fight at all. Ares is driven to 
faction also in Jl. xv, 113 ff., in anger for the slaughter of his son, 
tut by Deiphobus, not Achilles; in v, 461, he is driven by the ex- 
ploits of Diomed to stir up the Trojans. Root (Class. Myth. in 8., 
83) refers to v, 864-98, where also Ares is driven to faction by 
Diomed. Of course the dramatist’s memory may have slipped. 

*« But ef. Cx. 602. 

*In Cx. 639 it is Troilus’ body that is fastened to the tail of 
Achilles’ horse; the dramatist combines the two accounts. Very 
likely the dragging-of Hector was well known. 

“Other parallels that have been or may be pointed out are I, ii, 
2-4, 192-267, and Jl. 11, 139-242 (but ef. Cx. 578); 1, iii, 272 and 
XX, 435; Iv, i, 8-9, and v, 300-14, 430-45, xxur, 290 ff.; Iv, v, 119 ff., 
and vI, 119-236; v, x, 19, and xxiv, 602 ff. 

“Nor by the so-called Jlias Latina of Pindarus Thebanus, said to 
have been used in Shakespeare’s day as a school-book, and suggested 
as a source by von Friesen (W. 8S. Dramen, pp. 362-3). This epitome, 
in 1070 11, has little about Thersites, and lacks Mars driven to fac- 
tion (see Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, vol. m1). It is quoted by 
Chapman in his commentary on bk. 1.—If Shakespeare uséd an 
earlier play (pp. 755 ff. below), we cannot tell how+much of the 
Homeric material came from it. = 
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passages that were not accessible in Chapman’s transla- 
tion till long after the date of the play. As to whether 
the dramatist had read Homer in Greek it is best not to 
venture a decided opinion; *? I shall dwell a little more 
on another alternative. Accessible to Shakespeare there 
were the following translations of the Iliad. English: 
1) Arthur Hall’s, printed in London, 1581, translated 
from the French of Salel, first ten books only, in four- 
teeners.** French: 2) Jehan Samxon, Paris, 1530, in 
prose, from the Latin. (3) Hugues Salel: bks. 1.-x., 
1545, 1555; x1, xm, 1554; xi, 1570; complete, 1580, 
1584, 1599; in verse, from the Greek, completed by 
Jamyn. Latin: 4) Lorenzo Valla, in prose, 1474, 1502, 
1522 (Cologne). 5) H. Eobanus Hessus, in verse, 1540, 
1543 (first three books), 1545, 1549 (complete). 
6) Greek and literal Latin, 1551, 1560-7, 1561, 1570, 
1580, ete. 7) V. Obsopoeus and others, in verse, com- 
plete, 1573. 8) Spondanus, Basle, 1583. Any one of 
these, except one or two incomplete versions, would have 


given Shakespeare the knowledge he shows.** 


“The late Churton Collins, who collected a remarkable number of 
striking parallels between Shakespeare and Greek poetry, admits, 
“ Nothing warrants us in pronouncing with certainty that he read 
the Greek classics in the original, or even that he possessed enough 
Greek to follow the Latin version of those classics in the Greek 
text’ (Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar, in Studies in Shake 
speare, p. 15); “by 1570, Greek was commonly, though not uni- 
versally, taught in the schools” (p. 13). As a counterblast to 
Collins, cf. Root, Class. Myth. in S., pp. 4 ff. 

“From the 1555 edition of Salel’s French; the copy of it which 
Hall used, containing his autograph, is in the British Museum. 
Hall adds the “catalogue of the ships,” omitted by Salel, from the 
Latin. Thomas Drant’s English translation of the Jliad (before 
1580) is unpublished. My list of translations does not profess to 
be complete. 

“We should have some positive evidence as to the source of the 
dramatist’s Homeric knowledge, if we could know that he had any- 
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Far the most interesting and illuminating fact about 
the sources of Shakespeare’s play is the clear evidence that 
it is not independent of Iron Age,—the existence of sim- 
ilarities too great to be accounted for merely by their 
common relation to Caxton and Homer. Some of them 






thing to do with the phrasing on the title-page of one of the 1609 
quartos (the second, probably): “The Famous Historie of Troylus 
and Cresseid. Lacellently expressing the beginning of their loues, 
with the conceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia.”’ (One of the 
editors of the quarto-reprint, Mr. Stokes, thinks this description fits 
so ill that it must have been borrowed from some old and lost play. 
This idea is not only unlikely (especially on the second printing), 
but unnecessary; the first two scenes of the play are full of Pan- 
darus’ clever and witty wooing of each lover, and act It, sc. ii, 
excellently expresses the beginning of their loves in one sense at 
least.) Passing over the humor in this Homeric air given to Chaucer's 
disillusioned worldling and Shakespeare’s cynical reprobate, we must 
observe that the title hardly came from the Greek Homer. Pan- 
darus appears about three times in the Jliad, as an expert bowman. 
In the list of the Trojan allies, he appears as son of Lycaon, lead- 
ing the Troes of Zeleia (II, 824-7), on the Sea of Marmora in the 
N. W. of Asia Minor; wounding Diomed, he exults that Apollo has 
“sped him on his way from Lycia” (v, 105), in the S. W. of Asia 
Minor; A®neas tells him that none of this land rivals him, “ nor 
any in Lycia boasts to be his better” (v, 173; on him cf. also Iv, 
88; v, 246, 795). How the Zeleian can have come from Lycia still 
puzzles Homeric commentators, and the two vague and obscure refer- 
ences to Lycia hardly account for his title in the quarto; but when 
we look at the translations all is explained. In the first passage, 
the catalogue of the Trojan allies, Eobanus Hessus has “ Qui vero 


Lyciam populi coluere Zeleam. . . Pandarus illustris duxit” (p. 
67); and later “ Pandarus . . . Lycio genitore Lycaone cretus” (p. 


126). Spondanus, more than any other translator quoted and 
praised by Chapman (who mentions Salel, Valla and Hessus also), 
has “ Pandarus, Lycaone genitus ex Lycia” (p. 46). Similarly 
the French: “ Pandarus le Duc des Liciens” (Salel-Jamyn, 1580, 
f. 66vo), “Pandarus de Licie” (ib. 68ro0) and Hall’s English, 
“ The bands of Zele in Lycie land” (p. 42), “ Pandarus, the Lycian 
head” (p. 80), “the Lycian Pandarus” (82, 84 etc). These pas- 
sages quoted are all cases where Lycia is not mentioned in the 
Greek; other translations show the same confusion, sometimes 
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have been noted by Koeppel,*® who assumes that Heywood 
| must have borrowed from Shakespeare. Before consider- 
ing the points and their meaning, it is so difficult to grasp 
two plays in their entirety that it is worth while to | 
summarize them in parallel columns. J indicate by E 
symbols the scenes which correspond in each. } 


Tron AGE TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


* 265-71. Council in Troy: 
shall Helen be seized? 
(Cx. 515-527) 

271-3. Paris rebuffs Oenone. 

273-87. Paris reaches Sparta, 

wooes Helen and carries 

her off, pursued by her 
brothers. (Cx. 540) 

+ 288. Love-scene, Troilus and 


Cressida. 
288-91. Reception of Helen. 
(Cx. 536-7) 


291-3. Achilles and Calchas 
arrive from the oracle. 
(Cx. 546-52). Ulysses and 
Diomed arrive from Troy 
(Cx. 558-62). 


293-5. Defiant talk and I. i. Troilus talks with Pan- 
fighting. (Cx. 589-90, 601- darus of his love. 
2). ii. Cressida talks with 





clearly caused by Pandarus’ father’s name. The title-page of the 
quarto pretty clearly reflects it, possibly derived from an original 
dramatis personae or something else in the Ms., which might reflect 
Shakespeare’s reading. We cannot be sure of this, but the point 
does show thatthe translations of Homer were well-known.— (There 
is nothing of all this in Pindarus Thebanus, nor in the early- 
published part of Chapman. There are articles on Chapman's 
Homer in Engl. Stud. v, pp. 1-55, ete., and om Shakespeare’s possible 
use of French versions, cf. Jahrbuch, Ix, p. 37). 

“Bang’s Materialien, Ix, pp. 20-3 (1905). In collecting the 
above parallels I am glad to acknowledge the efficient help of one 
of my students, Mr. Albert A. Bennett. Fleay oddly does not note 
the resemblances (Life and) Work of S., pp. 222-4). 














AGE 





IRON 






$296-8. Hector’s challenge 
(Iliad, vu.) 

{| 299-301. Combat of Hector 
and Ajax. (cf. Cx., 589- 
90) 

4301-9. Festive meeting of 





Greeks and Trojans. 

§ 309-10. Fighting between 
Troilus and Diomed. (cf. 
Cx. 608) 

** 310-15. Princes vainly beg 
Achilles to fight. Various 
combats. Achilles finally 
roused. (Cf. Cx. 623-4, 
628, 630, 634, 637, 580, 
589-90) 

47315-9. Hector dissuaded 
against fighting. (Cx. 611- 
2) 

tt 319-20. Fighting. Margare- 
ton killed. (Cx. 672) 

9497 320-2. Hector fights and is 
killed. (Cx. 613) 

§§ 322-4. Is lamented in Troy 
(Cx. 614, 641). 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 





Pandarus of Troilus’ love. 
iii. Greek princes talk of 
Achilles’ pride; and plan 
to make him jealous of 
Ajax. tHector’s challenge. 

II. i, Achilles, Ajax, Thersites, 
ete., learn of the proposed 
single combat; and quar- 
rel. 

*ii. Council in Troy: shall 
Helen be returned? (So 
in Admiral fragment.) 

** iii. Achilles’ pride; Greek 
princes flatter Ajax. (So 
partially Adm. fr.) 

III. i. Pandarus and _ Helen. 

7 ii. Love-scene, Troilus and 
Cressida. (So Adm. fr.) 
iii. Calchas asks Cressida 
back. Greeks slight Achil- 


les and Ulysses exhorts 
him. 

IV. i. Diomed comes for Cres- 
sida. 


ii. Cressida is claimed. 
iii. Cressida is claimed. 
iv. The lovers part. 
v. Cressida is received by 
the Greeks. || The combat, 
{ followed by a friendly 
meeting; interview of Hee- 
tor and Achilles, 
V. i. Ribaldry by Thersites. 
Achilles’ love of Polyxena. 
ii. Troilus watches Cressi- 
da and Diomed love-mak- 
ing. 
++ iii. Hector resists dissuasion 
against fighting. Pan- 
darus and Troilus read a 
feigning letter from Cres- 
sida. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


iv.-vii. Fighting. (So Adm. 
fr.) *** Thersites jin bat. 
tle. tt Margarelon killed, 
§ Troilus and Diomed fight, 
(So Adm. fr.) . 
7 viii. Hector’s death. (So 
Adm. fr). 
ix. The Greeks learn of it 
§§ x. The Trojans lament. 
324-7. Troilus killed. Cx. 
639) 
*** 327. Thersites in battle. 
327-30. Hecuba’s message to 
Achilles. **His insolence 
to the Greek princes. (Cx. 
641-2) 
330-3. Achilles treacherously 
shot by Paris. (Cx. 641-2) 
334. Coming of Penthesilea. 
(Cx. 644-5) 
334-45. Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses for Achilles’ 
arms. Death of Ajax. (Cx. 
671-3) 


The chief peculiarities of the two plays are,—in 
Shakespeare’s the much greater development of the 
Troilus and Cressida story (amounting to over a third 
of the play, as against a very small fraction in Heywood), 
and the knitting together of Achilles’ pride and Hector’s 
challenge by the elaborate scheme of the Greek princes 
to rouse Achilles by exciting his jealousy of Ajax; in 
Heywood’s play, the accounts of what leads up to the 
war, viz., Helen’s seizure, and of what follows Hector’s 
death, viz., Troilus’, and the contention for the arms of 
Achilles. That is, Shakespeare takes merely the central 
and essential part of the story and greatly develops and 
tightens it, with the result that, strongly as the reader 
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feels its lack of unity, it has much, considering its in; 
tractable subject, certainly far more than the other.*¢ 
A comparison makes one feel vividly Shakespeare’s skill 
in structure (as well as in other things). 

The above comparison is meant not to present evidence 
of a particular connection, but to set forth the broad 
outlines of the things we are comparing. Still, the general 
agreement in contents between Troilus and the middle 
part of Iron Age is clear. Now I mention the chief 
detailed resemblances.” In the first place, it is curious 
how nearly identical are the dramatis persone of the two 
plays. Of the twenty-five named characters in the Troilus 
all appear in Jron Age except Helenus, Pandarus, and 
Alexander ; of the twenty-seven in Jron Age I all appear 
in Troilus except Polyxena, Oenone, Castor and Pollux 
(all inconspicuous).*7 “The Homeric Thersites, unknown 
to Caxton and the Admiral fragment, is introduced and 
greatly developed by both.*® He is often spoken of and 


“The unity of the play (comparatively speaking) is well exhibited 
in Moulton’s Moral System of Shakespeare, p. 362. Except for the 
fizzling out at the end (cf. p. 756 below), the structure shows skill- 
ful manipulation of material which was even more fixed in common 
knowledge than that of the English historical plays, with which it 
really belongs in regard to the relation of play to source. All this 
is hardly recognized by Professor Brander Matthews (Shakespeare 
as a Playwright, pp. 230-3), and other critics who condemn it on 
structural grounds. In my introduction to the Tudor edition (p. 
x) I pointed out the subtle skill shown by the unifying balance of 
character and situation; I might add that I, iii, and wu, ii, balance 
each other. When Mr- Charles Fry put the play on in London, 
1907, he cut and reagganged it very extensively; but modern theatri- 
cal demands are different from Elizabethan and far more stringent. 

“ Of seventeen persens recognizable in the Fragment all but one 
are in Troilus, which has nine not in the Fragment. 

* Iliad, 11, 211-77; also Metam. x11, 233. In the interlude Ther- 
sites (1537) he is quite different, an absurd miles glorious; it was 
made over from a Latin play by Textor (Hngl. Stud. xxxI, pp. 77- 
90).- Thersites is a more dignified figure in Jron Age than in Shake- 
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speaks in much the same terms in both plays. Achilles 
says to him, 
Dogged Thersites, 
Tle cleaue thee to thy Nauell if thou op’st 
Thy venemous Iawes (J. A. p. 327). 


Agamemnon and the other Greeks hardly expect 


When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle (7’. C. 1, iii, 73-4). 


With the railing scenes in Iron Age (312, 325-7, 342-3) 
we may compare 7'roilus u, i, iii and v, iv. In each play 
there is also a scene where Ajax in cynical desperation 
or Achilles in wanton humor bids Thersites describe 
Agamemnon, Thersites himself, ete.°° He tells Ajax and 
Patroclus at their own request what he thinks of them 


speare or Homer. At the court of Menelaus (274) he is a privileged 
railing counsellor, with both sense and wit, and in the last act of 
pt. I is busy preparing the scene for the debate of Ajax and Ulysses 
(334). But at the beginning of pt. m he embraces the vile Sinon as 
a kindred spirit (359), and throughout falls little short of his 
namesake in Shakespeare in the quality, though he does in the 
amount, of his ribaldry.. The fact is that in Heywood his person- 
ality is not very firmly conceived. The main difference is that in 
Shakespeare he is plainly the Fool of the play, for which reason he 
should be taken the less seriously. On the whole, Thersites in the 
one play is hardly independent of Thersites in the other. On Shake- 
speare’s Thersites see M. L. Arnold, Soliloquies of Shakespeare 
(Columbia dissertation, 1911, pp. 120-1). 

“ Thersites answers, “ Doe, doe, good Dog-killer,” on which Achil- 
les beats him. Cf. 7. C. 11, i, 45-7: “Do, do,” “Ay, do, do,” says 
Thersites to Ajax, who is beating him. Of course this is mercly 
Elizabethan English for “Go ahead! ” 

*P. 343; 1, iii, 46 ff. In 7. A. Thersites goes on in a kind of imi- 
tation of the formula of excommunication; Ajax responds four times 
* Amen,” which reminds one of “and devil Envy say Amen” in the 
same scene in 7. C. (1. 24), of Thersites’ “ Amen” when he has 
cursed Patroclus, and of Patroclus’ “Amen” (36, 40). Again, 
“ Both [Aj. and Th.]. Amen. Ajaw . . . Our prayers now sayd, 
we must prepare to dye” (343). “I have said my prayers, and devil 
Envy say Amen” (T. ©. 11, iii, 24). 
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(342; 1, iii, 50). In both plays, Thersites is full of 
ribald contempt for the war and its occasion, and full of 
vile imagination; in fact, he is the chief vehicle of the 
apparent bitterness, full of a sense of the futility of it all. 
In Iron Age he says: 


So many heauy blades to flye in peeces 
For such a peece of light flesh? 


Now all the World’s turned wenchers (301). 


The T7'roians are all mad, so are the Greeks, 

To kill so many thousands for one drabbe, 

For Hellen: a light thing (25). 

What makest thou here at Troy to ayde a Cuckold? 
(to Ajax, 342). 


In Shakespeare: 


All the argument is a cuckold and a whore; a good quarrel to draw 
emulous factions and bleed to death upon (II, iii, 78-80). Nothing 
but lechery! All incontinent varlets! (v, i, 106). Lechery, lechery; 
still wars and lechery; nothing else holds fashion. (v, ii, 195). 
What’s become of the wenching rogues? (v, iv, 35). 


There is an especial resemblance between the scenes 
where Thersites goes into the battle-field to ridicule the 
fighters and is spared by Troilus or Hector: 


Troi. Stand if thou bee’st a souldier, do not shrinke. 


Ther. And I Thersites, lame and impotent, 
What honour canst thou get by killing mee? 
I eannot fight (J. A. 325). 


Hect. What art thou, Greek? Art thou for Hector’s match? 
Art thou of blood and honour? 
Ther. No, no, I am a rascal; a scurvy railing knave; a very filthy 


rogue. 
Hect. I dw believe thee; live. (7. C. v, iv.)™ 


"Shakespeare assuredly did not write this helpless dialogue. Cf. 
also Vv, vii, where Thersites is challenged and spared by Margarelon. 
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Further, there are many parallels in the personality and 
actions of Achilles and especially Ajax. In Iron Age, 
328-9, Achilles before his tent is insolent to Agamemnon, 
and Ulysses excites Ajax’ jealousy of Achilles. In 
Troilus, m1, iii, and 111, iii, Achilles is much more insolent 
to Agamemnon,*? and Ulysses and others much more 
elaborately work up Ajax’ jealousy and energy. Hey- 
wood’s Ajax says, 

I’le after him and dragge him from his Tent, 

And teach the imsolent, manners: Giue mee way. (328) 


Shakespeare’s Ajax says, 
An ’a be proud with me, I'll pheese his pride. 
Let me go to him. (II, 215-6) 


The curious scene at the end of Iron Age I (343-4) 
where (simply out of time-serving) “ Enter ouer the 
Stage all the Grecian Princes, courting and applauding 
Vlisses, not minding Aiax,” and where Ajax speaks out 
bitterly, is similar to that where Achilles is neglected, 
“ce a 


out of policy (111, iii). Thersites tells Ajax he is 
horse that knowes not his owne strength ” (342). Likewise 
Ulysses tells Achilles that Ajax is 


A very horse, 
That has he knows not what. (11, iii, 126-7; cf. 309-10) 


The most striking resemblance is in the choice of a cham- 
pion by lot, and in the combat between Ajax and Hector, 
finally stopped by the latter, which is not in Caxton, the 
main source of both plays, but which both borrow from 
Homer,** Heywood with less change than Shakespeare; 


™ Achilles’ insolence here is not paralleled in Caxton and Homer; 
in Jl. rx and Cx. 631 Achilles refuses Agamemnon’s ambassadors, 
but courteously, as he does the king himself in Cx. 634. 

71. vir. In Il. vi, 212 ff. Diomed and Glaucus stop fighting when 
the former finds they are guest-friends through his father; they 
agree thereafter to avoid each other in battle, and exchange arms. 
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if Swinburne exaggerated in seeing a following of one 
dramatist by the other with “almost servile fidelity,” ™* 
the verbal resemblance is unmistakable. 


And Cuz, by Jove thou hast a braue aspect, 
It cheeres my blood to looke on such a foe: 
I would there ran none of our Troian blood 
In all thy veines, or that it were diuided 
From that which thou receiuest from 7'elamon: 
Were I assured our blood possest one side, 
And that the other; by Olimpicke Jove, 
I’d thrill my Iavelin at the Grecian moysture, 
And spare the Troian blood: Aiaw I loue it 
Too deare to shed it. 
Then here’s thy cousins hand, 
By Jove thou hast a lusty pondrous arme. (J. A. 299-300) 


Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed. 


Were thy commixtion Greek and Troyan so 

That thou couldst say, “ This hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Troyan; the sinews of this leg 

All Greek, and this all Troy; my mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 

Bounds in my father’s”; by Jove multipotent, 
Thou should not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 

Of our rank feud; but the just gods gainsay 

That any drop thou borrow’dst from thy mother, 
My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 

Be drained! ® Let me embrace thee, Ajax. 

By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms. (Iv, v, 120-1, 124-136) 


“Nineteenth Century, xxxvul, p. 655; in one of his studies on 
Heywood. On the whole, Swinburne thought there was little to sug- 
gest the influence of Homer or Shakespeare on Heywood. He, like 
Koeppel, assumed that it was Heywood who would be influenced by 
Shakespeare, not vice versa. The above parallel is dwelt on by 
Koeppel (Bang, Materialien, l.c. pp. 21-2). 

In Heywood’s Golden Age, p. 17, Sibilla says Jupiter is her 
son as well as Saturn’s, and she’ll not kill her part. The conceit 
is not in Caxton or Homer. Heywood has it again in J. A. (p. 303), 
and also in Troia, p. 325. 
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In both plays a festive meeting and banquet follows. 
Among other resemblances in incident, there is a close 
resemblance at the death of Hector. In both he is killed 
unchivalrously by the Myrmidons, not by Achilles, who 
merely eggs them on; and who after Hector’s death drags 
the body at his horse’s fetlock or tail (321-2; v, viii). 
The manner of his death is unparalleled anywhere; the 
Myrmidons are not even mentioned at this point by 
Caxton or Homer.*® 

Next, as to tone or feeling. This is of particular inter- 
est, being the element in 7'roilus which has caused the 
critics most labor and vexation of spirit. On this subject 
I can only phrase cautiously what I believe the well- 


“The dragging of course is borrowed from Homer; in Cx. only 
Troilus is dragged. Troia, p. 353, is much the same as J. A. For 
other resemblances, both plays have the council-scene which was 
traditional in these Trojan plays, being also in the Fragment and the 
Welsh Troilus (cf. pp. 698, 704-5 above, and my article in Mod. Lang. 
Rev., X, 270-2, 278-80). The scene in J. A. follows Cx. 515 ff. more 
closely and comes earlier in the story than the corresponding scene, 11, 
ii, in T. C. While in Cx. the gist of Hector’s speech is that it Is 
imprudent to fight the Greeks, in both plays the gist is that it 
is unrighteous; a more or less natural change, without which 
Hector would have seemed cowardly. In both (269-71; u, ii, 101 ff.), 
at the council Cassandra cries out against the war and Hector 
makes much of her prophecies, which are discounted by the fire- 
eaters on the ground that she is mad; this is not in Cx., who puts 
her outery after the council has broken up; in Homer she is seldom 
mentioned, and never as a prophetess. The identical stage-direction 
in both plays, “ Enter Cassandra with her haire about her eares” 
(I. A., 269; 7. C., Folio, 1, ii, 100) probably is not significant, for 
the phrase is commonly used of her or other distraught persons. 
Cf. Ovid, Her. v, 114, xv1, 119; Heywood’s Edw. tv, pt. 11, p. 165; 
Dicke of Devonshire, in Bullen’s Old Plays, 11, 92. Both plays quote 
as to Helen Marlowe’s line, “ Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships?” Both seem to represent Priam as having not 
fifty but fifty-one sons (J. A. 308, but ef. 266, 271; 7. C. 1, ii, 175-7). 
These last points are unimportant. 
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informed reader will feel when he has read the two plays 
through close together. The tone or spirit averages up 
nearly the same. In Shakespeare things are intensified, 
for good and for ill, which gives the play less internal~ 
harmony and unity of spirit than Jron Age has. Nothing 
: in the latter rises to the stately dignity reached by Ulysses 
and the other Greek princes in 1, iii and m1, iii, and by 
Hector in u, ii of Troilus; nothing sinks quite to the 
loathsome venom of Shakespeare’s Thersites, the silliness 
of his Ajax, the impotent sensuality of his Pandarus. 


Me 


ks Iron Age no more than Troilus shows any consciousness 
és that classical heroes are entitled to the reserved and ideal 
BS treatment which belongs to a semi-canonized tradition. 
ce . ee oe ° ; . ° 

a I believe a critical reading of ~Heywood’s play will give 


shi 


most people a very different feeling about the Troilus 
from what they had before, since no one will suspect a 
=] bitter or hostile spirit in Hkeywood.** 

The resemblances and the nature of the relation be- 
‘a tween the two plays are very puzzling. While most of ., 
a the parallelism in larger contents is due to the*fact that 
both follow Caxton,°* as to the smaller points one thing 
seems certain; withou insisting on any one, they cannot 
all be due to coincidence, or to any known common source, 
or to any sort of common fund of material generally tra- 
ditional in Trojan plays. The remaining possibilities are 
that one borrowed from the other directly,,or through an 
intermediary play, or that both. made use of a third play. 





a a x 
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“The philhellene A. C. Swinburne (Nineteenth Century, xxxvm, 
p-. 655) felt “that the brutalization or degradation of the godlike 
figures of Ajax and Achilles is only less offensive in the lesser than 
in the greater poet’s work.” Professor Herford would have found 
in Heywood far more likeness to the “manner” of Troilus than, he 
sees in Greene’s Huphues his Censure (Trans. New 8S. Soc., 1887-92, 
p. 187). , ree 
“ Shakespeare possibly, but not probably, Lydgate. 
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The first seems unlikely. Close verbal parallels, though 
they exist, are few. Chronology rules out a borrowing by 
either from the printed form of the other. Iron Age we 
know from the forewords of pt. 1 (1632), was long popular 
on the boards, which is doubtless why it was not published 
when the other Ages were (1611-13). Therefore its us. 
can hardly have been at Shakespeare’s disposal early in the 
first decade of the century.®® So primitive a play as it 
hardly reflects study of Shakespeare’s ms., even if chronol- 
ogy favored the idea. And the resemblances seem somewhat 
extensive and close to be due to one author’s having wit- 
nessed the other’s play, even if such large-scale cribbing 
were otherwise likely.®° If this is the explanation, the 
borrower was probably Shakespeare.*t The hypothesis 
of an intermediary play is much more unlikely. Some 
of the above arguments apply here, and if Iron Age was 
a successful play for years after 1607 or so and probably 
after an earlier date, and if Troilus was written in 1601-2, 
it is unlikely that another play can have been based on 
one of them and used in the other; particularly that a 
play intervened after Iron Age and before Troilus, which 
is the only possibility which harmonizes with the char- 
acters of the two plays. 


® Very unluckily it is so far impossible to date J. A. exactly. But 
we have seen it cannot be much later than Troilus, and is probably 
earlier. 

® Of course the points could have been got by a spectator with a 
note-book, with or without shorthand. Such a proceeding would 
seem of doubtful honor. 

* His play being the less primitive, and probably the later. For 
another thing, the claim in the preface to the Quarto that the play 
was never acted publicly shows probably that at least it cannot 
have run long and successfully; while we know J. A. did. It would 
be superficial to exclaim against the idea of Shakespeare as the 
borrower. He had not been canonized in 1602, and one could show 
over and over again how the greatest poets ont pris leur bien ou 
ils Vont trouvé, 
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There remains the possibility that both made use of a 
third play.** The frequency with which Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan dramatists made over older plays 
is to,well-known to be more than mentioned. This 
explanation is favored by internal evidence in the 
Troilus. To the general agreement of critics that 
Shakespeare did not write all of it, and that another hand 
is perceptible in v, iv-x, especially vii-x, almost any 
attentive reader will assent. The best statement of the 
ease is Dr. R. A. Small’s.** With some touches in iv-vi 
which sound Shakespearean, the scenes are crude in action, 
characterization, and poetic style, and in verse are very 
unlike the rest of the play. Further, though this seems 


® Which can hardly have been the one that underlies the Admiral 
fragment; this seems to have lacked, e.g., Thersites and the duel. 
Nor Dekker and Chettle’s Troilus and Cressida, if we accept its 
probable identification with the former. 

® Stage-Quarrel, pp. 147-9. It is often stated that the prologue 
is generally believed to be not by Shakespeare. Having made a 
pretty thorough examination of editions and criticisms of the play, 
I can say that by no means so many critics have taken this position, 
and that they seem to be guided chiefly by impression. After many 
readings of both prologue and play I can only state, for what it 
is worth, a contrary impression. There is evidence besides. The 
allusion to Jonson’s Poetaster recognized in ll. 23-4 shows that it 
probably dates from the same time as the rest of the play, and 
its intimate acquaintance with the sources shows that it is probably 
by the author of most of the play or of the end; yet it is far superior 
to the wretched stuff written by the latter. The Greek princes 
come “ from isles of Greece ” (1. 1); this recalls “the island kings ” 
(10, i, 167), and “ our island ” (11, iii, 210), in the Shakespearean 
part of the play; I find nothing in Caxton to account for this (ef. the 
list of the Greeks on pp. 545-6). The verse agrees as nearly with 
that of the Shakespearean part of the play as we need expect in 
so short a passage (Small, 144), though there is a marked difference 
as to end-stop lines. Finally, the absence of the prologue from 
the Quarto is not due to its being a later addition; J. Q. Adams 
(Journ. Engl. and Germ, Philol., vu, p. 58) in an able article shows 
that it was probably put in the Folio to fill a blank page. 
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not to have been generally noticed, the end does not 
properly link to and round off the earlier part. I have 
shown that a chief point of originality in Shakespeare’s 
play is the other princes’ scheme to rouse Achilles from 
his proud retirement by exciting his jealousy of Ajax; 
this is one of the two chief motives of the play, and, as 
we shall see later, on its elaboration Shakespeare spent 
his chief interest and did his most impressive writing. 
Now this motive grievously flattens out and even dies 
away toward the end; it produces no result, for it does 
not eventually move Achilles to change his mind, as he 
is on the point of doing at the end of one of the chief 
scenes (111, iii, 311-2; ef. 227-8). After the fight of 
Ajax and Hector, it is true that Achilles surveys the latter 
and talks of killing him next day (1v, v, 269, v. i. 2), but 
he is instantly diverted from the purpose by messages 
from Hecuba and Polyxena,®* and is roused to fight only 
by the slaughter of Patroclus (v, v, 30 ff), as in Homer, 
and of the Myrmidons, as in Caxton. . Therefore the 
most interesting part of the play comes to just nothing 
at all. The love-motive also ends inconclusively with 
the faithless Cressida enjoying temporary bliss, and 
Troilus merely cursing her and her uncle. In the other 
three plays at least she is punished, and in Iron Age 
Troilus dies. It is hard to fancy any skilled dramatist 
dropping his main threads without tying them up; and 
harder to fancy Shakespeare writing the end of the play 
and bringing the Achilles-motive to nothing. 


* Who are very inconspicuous in the play, so it is not a case of 
a lesser motive giving way in order to emphasize a greater. This part 
may have been (rather weakly) written by Shakespeare to connect 
with the ending of the old play, when he saw he should have to 
keep it, or may have been retained from the old play (the rest 
of the speech rather looks so). The passage and context do not 
seem like the work of a continuator; but this is anticipating. 
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All this has been interpreted in two ways. <A few 
critics ®© suggest that Shakespeare left the play to an 
inferior hand to finish, but himself added some touches 
to his assistant’s work in scenes Iv-v1; others,®® that an 
older play underlies the entire work, and that at the end 


he took over entire scenes almost or quite unaltered. This | 
second explanation seems best to fit the facts. The last 


seven scenes, indeed others not long before, perhaps, look 
more like remains (at times touched up by Shakespeare) 
from an earlier work, than like additions by a prentice- 
hand to the extant play. Further, if he wrote most of it 
and simply left the end to another, this does not account 
for the resemblayees elsewhere to Iron Age; but both 
problems are solved at once by the supposition that he 
made over an earlier play, also used by Heywood. The 
fact is, then, that while the gregter part of the Troilus 
is unmistakably Shakespeare’s«toward the end the cer- 
tainty of the touch seems to fail,®* and we finally come 


®H.g., Small, Stage-Quarrel, p. 149. Fleay, (Life and Work of 
Shakespeare, pp. 24, 44) thinks that while most of the play dates 
from 1602, the prologue, the love-story and scenes iv-x of act V are 
from a play of about 1593, in which Shakespeare was only a 
coadjutor; ef. also Fleay in New Sh. Soc. 7rans., 1874, pp. 304 ff. 
This view has found little favor. It is impossible that, as some 
have suggested, the play originally ended with v, iii, before Hector’s 
death. 

” Collier, Verplanck, Dyce, Verity, White, and others; G. P. Baker 
(Devel. of 8S. as a Dram. Artist, p. 260); the editor of Schlegel 
and Tieck’s translation (Berlin, 1877), x1, p. 172. The latter 
suggests, as evidence that another play intervened between Troilus 
and its ultimate sources, the absence of verbal likeness between 
them. Note also that it¥tontains twice ag many words peculiar 
to itself as most of the plays, about as many as the far longer 
Hamlet (cf. lists in the‘ Irving edition). The fact that some of 
them are favorite words with Heywood further countenances the 
common-source theory. - 

“There are other signs of this toward the end. -No discreet 
critic would enter without searchings of heart on “such a task as 


6 
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to something clearly not his. A reasonable explanation 
is that, beginning by rewriting entirely, he became more 
and more negligent. Another sign that another man’s 
work underlies the play is this. We have seen that not 
only are several important elements due to the Jliad; 
numerous slight casual allusions are also unmistakable, 
Now in his earlier works there is no evidence whatever 
of the slightest acquaintance with the Jliad.®* Nothing 


dividing a work among various authors on the basis of varying 
literary merit, or will expect everyone to admit all the evidence 
he sees fit to adduce. Therefore I consign to a footnote certain 
signs of obtuseness which are as hard as V, vii-x to attribute to 
the Shakespeare of 1601-2. Consider such cases as these of psycholo- 
gical crudity. When Cressida is being miscellaneously kissed in t!. 
Greek camp (IV, v, 26), the first speech of Menelaus the deserted 
husband is “I had good argument for kissing once.” A trifle bald! 
Later in the same scene (179 ff.) Hector says to him, 

Your quondam wife swears still by Venus’ glove. 

She’s well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she’s a deadly theme. 

Hect. O, pardon; I offend. 

Hector’s surprise that he has offended ‘is rather naif for Shake- 
speare. (Paris in J. A., 303, similarly reminds Menelaus of the lat- 
ter’s kind welcome of him in Sparta!) In J. A.I find no positive indi- 
cation that an earlier play underlies it. Probably, there is none in the 
great condensation of the love-story, and its curious telescoping in 
act 11 (303-6). Visiting Troy during a truce, Calchas urges Cressida 
to abandon Troilus and take Diomed; she refuses, hesitates and con- 
sents; a page later it appears that Diomed’s unhorsing of Troilus and 
sending the horse to Cressida has already occurred. This is carried 
over almost unchanged to the Troia Britanica (x1, 14, 16, pp. 
334-5); but it is made more intelligible, as if Heywood had now 
noticed the weakness, by an earlier passage (XI, 40-2; p. 251, page 
numbers muddled). Heywood could not have omitted the celebratec 
love-story from Iron Age, but the play is so crowded that he had 
to condense. 

* Anders, Shakespeare’s Books (Schriften d. deutschen Sh.-Gesell- 
schaft, 1), p. 42; Root, Class Myth. in 8S. (Yale Studies in Engl. 
xIx), pp. 5-6. Lucrece, 1401 ff., is from Ovid and Virgil, to whom 
(especially Ovid) Shakespeare owed almost all his mythological 
knowledge (Root, p. 3). 
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we know of his methods inclines us to believe that for 
one play he would have been likely to secure such intimacy 
with the entire Iliad, especially for a play which we shall 
find good reasons for concluding he wrote without great 
care and interest. In tastes, as in reading, he had not 
3en Jonson’s scholarship. He shows no such intimacy 
with Chaucer’s Troilus, much more ignportant for this 
play. It is more suggestive yet that works later than the 
Troilus show no more knowledge of the Jliad than the 
earlier ones do; ® why, unless because he never had it? 
All this rather looks as if he made use of a play by a man 
who really knew his Homer, perhaps a university man.*° 


To sum up, the best explanation of the relation between * 
Iron Age and Trotlus and Cressida, and of some internal 
peculiarities of the latter, is that Heywood made use of 
an older play in Iron Age I, that Shakespeare made use 
of the same in Troilus, with less and less change toward 
the end. This has not been proved, I say with all possible 
emphasis; but seems better than any other hypothesis to 
harmonize with observed facts. At the same time, it is¢ : 
not quite impossible that Shakespeare borrowed directly '\V #g 
from his recollections of a performance of Heywood’s 
play; even that a later man wrote the end of the Troilus. 
In either case Shakespeare is not responsible for the 
ending; and in any case the contents and tone are so far 
traditional as greatly to reduce his responsibility for the 
entire work. 


4 
: 
f 3 
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4 
id 


® Anders and Root, I. c. 

One small further point; the hypothesis of a lost play agrees 
well with the facts as to the Welsh Troilus. The resemblances which 
I indicated (p. 705 above; Mod. Lang. Review, x, 279-80) to both 
Shakespeare’s and Heywood’s plays might be explained as due to 
their common source. But I feel no confidence as to this. 
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It remains to see what light the facts and possibilities 
set forth in this article throw on the tone and spirit of 
Shakespeare’s play. In the first place, its subject was 
extremely popular, in two senses,—was widely liked, and 
appealed to the masses. This is attested by various allu- 
sions and by two dozen or so of other works, dramatic 
and otherwise, mostly covering the same ground. In 
contents, characters, and incidents his version is substan- 
tially like the others that are known. His sources are 
the same,—the enormously popular Caxton (almost cer- 
tainly) at bottom, with considerable secondary use of 
Chaucer and Homer." As with the others, it is the late 
medizeval versions which largely determine the tone, 
amorous, loosely chivalric, with no consciousness of any 
lofty heroic dignity to be lived up to. Of a considerable 
part of the play nothing need be said more unflattering 
than this. 

As to the disagreeable impression which the play on 
the whole undeniably makes on most moderns, more needs 
to be said. With all the critics who have questioned the 
Sphynx about it, who ** have even called it the chief prob- 
lem in Shakespeare, it is surprising that the play and its 
tone have not been more thoroughly analyzed. Many 
critics see nothing but bitterness in it; others see mainly 
humor and wisdom. There is truth in both views, for 
there is scurrility and there is nobility; but they are not 


™ Ovid and Virgil are not used as chief sources, we have seen, 
as in the others, because Shakespeare does not treat, as they do, 
the beginning and end of the story. But the play docs show 
incidental knowledge of Ovid and Virgil (Root, Class Myth. in 
8., p. 18). 

"Such as Rapp and Morton Luce. 
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mized. Nothing could be more entirely weighty and 
stately than the personalities and talk in act 1, scene iii, 
where the Greek princes discuss the need of authority, 
and Aeneas brings Hector’s chivalrous challenge; ** than 
those in 11, ii, where the Trojan peers debate the return 
of Helen; in m1, iii (till near the end), where Achilles’ + 
words are almost as wise as Ulysses’; in 1v, v, with its 
chivalrous cordiality (except for the beginning and for 










3 Achilles’ talk toward the end); or than the heroism and + 
y pathos of v, iii. These scenes seem to be largely Shake-| 
y speare’s own addition to the story, and only a very preju- 


© diced reader can fail to see that he wrote them with perfect| 
Fa seriousness and sympathy.‘* We are always liable to 
prejudice because we inevitably come to the play with 
our minds full of Homer; but Shakespeare came to it 
with his mind mostly full of Caxton,*® and he has here’ 
risen far above Caxton in dignity and beauty. So far 
as he knew Homer,‘® he probably felt towards him quite 
otherwise than we do. The main point is this,—we must 
2 exchange the absolute for the relative conception of litera- 
‘ ture. The normal human reaction to Homer is not one 
and the same, as the history of his reputation will prove. 

















*® Yet, so wrong-headed have critics been, one of them saw only 

scornful burlesque in the aged Nestor’s gallant and touching message 
ce to Hector. (2989), “that my lady Was fairer than his grandam.” To 
e the 7 account of Patroclus’ mimicking (151 ff.) may 






seem undignified. But to the spectator, the dignity of what he 
: sees and yhears would prevent any such impression. 
* ™ Shakespeare’s preference for these scenes may have been a reac- 
tion against a certain childishness in Caxton; may be due to a 
feeling that the world is not conducted merely by the fighting which 







pleases the rabble. . 
a "Of course this has long been recognized by many orien, even 
=e) as early as Guizot and Schlegel. — ‘ 


*T have pointed out in the play a somewhat minute acquaintance 
with the Zliad; also that it may not have been due to Shakespeare. 
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A poet’s renown sometimes becomes fixed only because 
people cease to read him. To Shakespeare the Iliad was 
one book among many; read probably, if at all, in a crude 
translation, it may even have seemed to him thin and 
unreal. On his part an attitude toward the Greeks like 
that of such moderns as Keats and Swinburne is uwn- 
thinkable; the austere and serene background of Greek 
sculpture and architecture against which we see them was 
utterly unknown to him. The greatest charm of Homer 
lies in the fact that all his people are noble and godlike, 
but a drama is bound to be less heroic than an epic. 
Analysis shows such figures as Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
Achilles,7* to be more realistic and therefore less heroic 
or charming, but not really more debased, than Caxton. 
Shakespeare had no sense that Achilles must be 
handled with reverence. But he was no more conscious 
of debasing, through the necessity of humanizing and 
dramatizing, than conscious of incongruity through 
the inevitable introduction of chivalry.** An open- 
minded reading of these scenes, the most original part of 
the play, should make it forever impossible to regard 
the Shakespeare of Troilus and Cressida as full merely of 
weary disillusion and angry pain.7® 


"To the modern he is the édtos’Ax:A\eds which Homer calls him, 
not the selfish skulker which the average early reader would think 
him in Homer and Caxton. He would seem grossly unchivalrous in 
Homer, to an age when the tradition of chivalry was still vivid. 
We have seen Shakespeare is probably not responsible for his final 
baseness, which is little greater than in Caxton. 

* Other arts than the literary were in transition in his day. In 
these scenes there is no more incongruity than in the odd archi- 
tectural combination of classic and Gothic in the more or less con- 
temporary church of St. Eustache in Paris, the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford, Burleigh House near Stamford, or in the classical 
porticoes of St. Mary the Virgin’s in Oxford or of the old St. Paul’s. 

"No character whom we should heed makes pessimistic speeches; 
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When we consider the parts of the play which do seem 
to show a harsh, unsympathetic spirit, we find the chief 
vehicles of it to be three. The tone embodied in Ajax, 


Thersites, and the love-motive does need comment. Ajax | 


generally cuts a thoroughly comic figure; but as such he 
had already had a long history, as we have seen, which 
accounts for his paradoxical character, and his absurd ap- 
pearance here is a (if not the) natural conception, especi- 
ally as a dramatic foil to his opponent, the always noble 
Hector.*° Thersites too is entirely explicable. Quite 






e 


definitely the Fool of the play (1, iii) he is merely filled ‘ 


in from the sketch in the second book of the Iliad; in 
Shakespeare he says at large what Homer says he says; ™ 
we have seen that Shakespeare was doubtless not the first 
to introduce him to the Troilus-drama, and that he is 
not greatly intensified beyond what he is in Heywood. 
Shocking as it was to Victorian Hellenolatry, hateful as 
it is to us, to read the epithets he applies to Agamemnon 
and his peers, and to see him brawling and scufiling with 
that undignified trio Ajax, Patroclus, and Achilles, when 
the play is witnessed Thersites and his deformed spite 
and ugly half-truths recede into the remote littleness where 


there are no such despairing generalizations as are uttered by 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear. 

© Hector is the real hero of the play so far as it is serious and 
tragic, the hinge of the main action all through, who meets his 
death through the defects of his qualities, through his chivalrous 
sparing of Achilles (Vv, vi, 14; ef. v, iii, 40 and rv, v, 105), and disre- 
gard of Cassandra’s and Andromache’s warnings (Vv, iii). There is 
dramatic irony in the fact that in 1, ii, he had appealed to the other 
princes to heed the warnings of Cassandra. 

“Homer describes his deformity, and his reviling of the chiefs, 
especially Achilles and others; he is “the uncontrolled of speech, 
whose mind was full of words many and disorderly, wherewith to 
strive against the chiefs idly and in no good order, but even as 
he deemed that he should make the Argives laugh” (tr. by Lang 
and others). 
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they belong. Those who see and hear the nobler Greet; 
princes will not take his view of them. We have been in 
their stately presence (1, iii) and they have even pre- 
pared us for his venom (73-4, 192 ff.), before we ever see 
| him (11, i). Elsewhere Shakespeare gives us lovers, he- 
roes, doubters, murderers, raised to the nth power; here 
| he gives us likewise a railer. Thersites must have vastly 
pleased the groundlings and brought in many a testern, 
As to the love-story, no sympathy is aroused, or at any 
rate maintained by it,—by Troilus’ callow enthusiasm, 
Cressida’s weak voluptuousness and bold coquetry, and 
| Pandarus’ elderly prurience; yet all this is developed be- 
| yond what it is in most other versions.*? All charm in Tro- 
ilus’ Romeo-like loves is destroyed by their instant pub- 
licity (1Vv, i-iv). The poet’s attitude toward this story was 
the only one possible in his day ; Chaucer, though he would 
fain have excused Criseyde, had left her without excuse, 
Henryson had degraded and chastised her; by Shake- 


speare’s day her good name was gone forever, and she was 
merely a by-word for a light woman; ** and in her descent 
she had necessarily dragged down her lover and her uncle, 
whose name had already long become that of his trade.** 
Troilus as a man and fighter stands high in grace; ®° only 


"Iron Age has far less of the love-story; the Admiral play, when 
complete, may have had as much, however. 
He could no more have made her pure and attractive than he 
could have given Cleopatra what the elderly English ladies called 
the “home-life of our own dear Queen.” Cf. John Ford, Honor 
' Trivmphant, p. 24 (Old Sh. Soc. xrx); Willobie His Avisa, canti 
XVIII, LXxtI, and at the end; Whetstone’s Rock of Regard (1576); 
Dekker’s Wonderful Year (1603). 
Of. pander in Of. Dict. 
* Ulysses, the weightiest speaker in the play, calls him “a true 
knight,” 
Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 
Not soon provok’d, nor being provok’d soon calm’d; 
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as a lover is he abased. The loves of Paris and Helen 
fare little better, though they are less prominent; in 1v, i, 
Shakespeare goes out of his way to apply gross language 
to them. For this too he had ample precedent; ** yet 
the harsh fact remains that Troilus is Shakespeare’s only 
play except Timon with no likable female character and 
with love prominent but debased, and that he might have 
slighted but chooses to emphasize them. A study of the 
play in the light of its sources makes his attitude toward 
the Greek and Trojan heroes perfectly intelligible, his 
attitude toward the lovers even inevitable; if it does not 
wholly explain the prominence he gives a base love-affair, 
perhaps even the “ gentle Shakespeare ”’ found an interest 
in portraying this new kind of love, enough interest at 
least to lead him to keep what he found in an older play.** 
Why not? 4. ths. ony 


Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 

Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath; 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous. ... (IV, v, 96 ff.) 
What a contrast to Troilus in his dealings with Cressida, Pandarus, 
and Diomed! Yet even as a lover he is not quite such a fool as 
some critics have thought him; there is no fluctuation in his outline, 
Why should he be expected to see through the sly-boots Cressida 
as the world-worn Ulysses does? 

*E.g., some delightful verses at the end of Caxton’s Recuyell 
say-the cause of the war was a / 

Meretrix exicialis, femina letalis, femina plena malis. 

In a eryptic account by Dekker (1603) of a vulgar contemporary 
scandal the people are called Menelaus, Helen, Paris, Cressida 
(Wonderful Year, in Huth Libr., 1, pp. 134-5). On Helen and 
Cressida ef. also A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inuentions (1578; 
in Collier’s reprints), pp. 7-9, 18, 20, 48, 50, 58, 74, 102. To 
Shakespeare’s Lucrece, Helen is “the strumpet that began this 
stir.” Anyone not wholly under Homer’s spell would have moments 
of amazement over the origin of the war. Horace had; see p. 767 
below. 

“The prominence of the love-motive in the Admiral fragment, 
and Cressida’s final degradation among the beggars, indicate that , 
it was similarly treated there. 
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Analysis then shows the harshness of the play to be 
less than is often deemed, and so far as it exists to be expli- 
cable without deriving it from the poet’s mood when he 
wrote. The undeniably unpleasant effect some critics * 
and readers are penetrating enough to see is due quite 
as much to its confusion and want of internal harmony as 
to anything else. We have chivalrous gallantry, stupid 
and cowardly savagery, stately dignity, voluptuousness 
without charm, weighty wisdom, low scurrility. This 
means a bad play; it does not mean an angry and embit- 
tered playwright, but rather a handicapped, careless, and 
indifferent one. <A hastily written thing may give a 

‘totally different impression from what the writer intends 
or is even aware of. With so experienced a dramatist as 
Shakespeare we should ascribe the discord to the essential! 
incongruity of his two conceptions. He did not wish to 
lower one part of the play to the level of the other. Some 
parts he wrote with sympathy and interest, some he took 
as he found them and intensified to add to their effective- 
ness, but without liking.*® He poured new wine into old 
bottles ; he sewed a piece of new cloth into an old garment, 
and the rent was made worse. But for the very reason 
that the painfulness is partly due to the confusion and 
internal discord, matters which especially impress the 
casual reader, it is hard to convince him of the truth of 
the present interpretation, hard to do the play justice on a 
mere reading. 

The facts seem to favor such an explanation of Troilus 
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Such as the editor of Bell’s edition (1774), Verplanck, Hebler, 
Raleigh. 

® This may account for certain internal inconsistencies (cf. Small, 
149-50) ; which indeed are not wanting in some of his other plays, 
including the greatest. The chief one here, the fighting in 1, ii and 
the long truce in 1, iii, may be explained by artificial dramatic time. 
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and Cressida as this. Shakespeare found it expedient to 
make over an older play (to write, at least) on this highly 
popular subject. He did it with no great interest, except 
in the more masculine and statesmanlike scenes. Homer, 
read, if at all, probably in a poor translation, took no par- 
ticular hold on him, he admitted the light of common 
day to the sanctum sanctorum,*® and the general tone of 
the play followed that of the late medieval works which 
were the chief authority for the Trojan war even in the 
16th century. To relieve the heaviness of the delibera- 
tions which form so much of the play he made fun for 
his popular audience by a comic Ajax and by Homer’s 
ribald Thersites. Sated with, perhaps, reacting from, the 
ordinary light romantic love, indeed finding it incom- 
patible with the material of this play, yet not wishing to 
omit the love-motive in a play with a popular appeal, per- 
haps feeling it desirable to develop it, he produced a 
masterly study of an alluring wanton and the first passion 
of a full-blooded very young man. The most valuable 
pointer for interpreting the work is the probability that 
he wrote it without the deep interest which he put on the 
greater plays which were to follow directly, such as pro- 
bably Hamlet. So far as we can retrace the mental pro- 
cesses of an impersonal dramatist three centuries dead, 
this conclusion seems reasonable; more reasonable than to 
attribute the work to a fit of misanthropy, love-disillusion, 


* Even Horace could sum up the Jliad thus: 
Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 
Graecia barbariae lento collisa duello, 
Stultorum regum et populorum continet aestus. 
Seditione, dolis, scelere atque libidine et ira 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra (Epist., I, ii). 
Horace was neither’ embittered nor anti-classical, but he had no 
illusions. No more had Shakespeare. 
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literary jealousy. It is no longer possible to think of 
Shakespeare as guided only by his own taste and temper 
in choosing his material from Chaucer, Homer, and Cax- 
ton, or from an earlier play; he did not care greatly to 
modify the literary tradition, as is clear from the close 
resemblance of his play to Iron Age, from its general par- 
allellism to several other works, and probably to the nu- 
merous lost versions. ‘The call for a play on a vulgarly 
popular subject, the lack of our feeling of traditional ven- 
eration for some of its sources,®’ want of deep interest in 
the popular part of the play, will thoroughly account for 
its tone and spirit. In their desire to banish all mys- 
tery,°®? critics have created much mystery where there is 
little.** 
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“There is evidence that even more than this, an actual spirit 
of contradiction toward Homer, such as some have fancied in 
Shakespeare, has gone into the material of the play; but this was 
many centuries before his time. Professor N. E. Griffin (Journ. 
Engl. Germ. Philol, vu, pp. 32-52) shows that Caxton’s literary 
ancestors, Dares and Dictys, take pains to slight and lower heroes 
magnified by Homer, and to substitute new ones of their own (pp. 
45-6). This is no more than we find in other traditional sages, as 
witness the neglect or vilification of such primitive heroes as Char- 
lemagne, Arthur, Percival, Gawain, in favor of their original 
subordinates or of such understudies as Galahad and Lancelot. 
The new-made hero bears, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

*@A vain effort, for minute criticism of a literary work can 
always raise questions which none but the author could answer 
(and not always he, if we can believe Browning. Anecdotes to this 
effect are familiar, and I can add one which has never been printed, 
I believe. Mr. Charles Fry told me that when he was putting on 
The Blot on the Scutcheon at its first revival, during one of the 
rehearsals he said to Browning, “I’m afraid you will think me very 
stupid, but I don’t understand this passage I have to speak.” Brown- 
ing put on his glasses, looked at it, and said, “ Dear me, I don’t 
know what it means.” In such cases there may have been a little 
amiable pose, since Browning did not like to be taken too seriously 
as a literary man). ; 

* One question often raised is whether the play is a comedy or 
a tragedy. I asked it of Mr. Fry, the only Englishman in three 
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A few words more, on the wider bearings of this con- 
clusion, a large subject on which I can barely touch. One 
critic after another has felt the interpretation of Trotlus 
and Cressida to be the chief problem in Shakespeare- 
criticism. It has been the main support of the theory 
that in the first few years of the 17th century Shakespeare 
was in a thoroughly pessimistic frame of mind. For the 
prevalence of this idea there have been two main reasons. 
One is the character of the plays written about this time. 

3ut it is unnecessary to argue formally that the writing 
of tragedies does not imply a pessimistic frame of mind; + 
precedent would rather point to just the contrary. Such 
other themes as those of Measure for Measure and All’s 
Well That Ends Well, which may date from this period, 
may well have attracted him by reason of their difficulty, 
and as a practise-school before coming to the exacting - 
themes of tragedy. The other reason is the desire to 
understand Shakespeare the man, at his worst as at his 
best. Humanity is grateful to him, and wishes to know 
its benefactor. There has been an almost touching desire 
to draw near him through a sacramental Real Presence 
in his plays. The pessimism theory has been especially 
developed by critics who have attempted to trace his full 
spiritual history, and to relate his plays in detail to his 
life. But the events in his life which have been brought 


forward to explain the supposed pessimism are absurdly 
. d 


centuries known to have put the play on., He said, “It’s neither, 
it’s just a play.” A better answer is that it’s both, it’s a historical 
play. Shakespeare meant to givesa mingled impression, and was 


prevented from unifying plot or feeling by the fact that the material 
was too well known to be much modified. 
essential difference between the Troilus and Henry IV. 
of seeing on the stage personages familiar in books and tradition 
atoned for the undramatic character of their story; we see such 
things today in such a play as Becky Sharp, 


There is absolutely no 
The charm 
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inadequate. It is the duty of sound criticism, dealing 
with so impersonal, objective, and practical a writer as 
Shakespeare, to seek first objective explanations. If w: 
find such, as we certainly may for the plays of this period, 
we must put such theories in the realm of creative imagi- 
nation, not of scientifically-minded criticism,/ Of course 
Shakespeare expressed himself in his plays; but, so far 
as we can see, it was the whole self which had resulted from 
his whole experience of life, not his temporary self in an 
instantaneous rebound from this or that immediate experi- 
ence. Criticism is moving farther and farther from the 
18th century view of him as a closet theorizer, and the 
mid-19th century idea of a closet dramatist, to that of a 
practical dramatist who had professional and theatrical 
reasons for what he did.** 

Joun S. P. Tatrock. 


“The older critics were mostly what the late William James 
called “ tender-minded.” They would have been shocked at the idea 
that he ever did makeshift work, or (so to speak) did not pour out 
his whole soul in every line. 
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XXITI.— CASAR’S REVENGE 


Though three reprints of the anonymous Cwsar and 
Pompey,’ together with the discussion devoted to it by 
Parrott,? Miihlfeld,* and Boas,* seem to represent doubt- 
less quite as much attention as the play really deserves, 
I venture to add, out of materials long on hand, another 
note by way of summary and, in one or two places, of 
addition and correction. Such a review, showing the 
author’s literary method to be one of the closest depend- 
ence on his models, may serve to raise a presumption that 
in his treatment of Cesar, who resembles Marlowe’s Tam- 
burlaine without being a literal copy, he was familiar 
with plays about Cesar which are now lost to us; or 
conscious, at least, of a dramatic tradition which made of 
Cesar a boastful conqueror. 

The interest of the play, apart from this, lies of course 
neither in its poetry nor in its dramaturgy, but in its 
copious draughts from classical sources and especially in 
its extraordinary sensitiveness, if so amiable a descrip- 
tion is in place, to the literature, dramatic and non-dram- 
atic, of the early nineties. As the first known university 


*The Tragedy of Casar’s Revenge, Malone Society Reprints 
(prepared by F. 8. Boas and W. W. Greg), Oxford, 1911. W. Miihl- 
feld, in Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XLVII, pp. 
132 ff.; xLvm1, pp. 37 ff. M. Miihlfeld, The Tragedie of Casar and 
Pompey or Casar’s Revenge. FEin Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
englischen Casardramen zur Zeit Shakespeares (Miinster diss.). 
Weimar, 1912. 

* Modern Language Review, Oct., 1910, pp. 435-44. 

*In his dissertation cited above. 

‘University Drama in the Tudor Age, Oxford, 1914, pp. 267-78; 
and the Malone Society Collections, 1, :pp. 290-94, where Mr. Charles 
Crawford is also quoted. 
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tragedy in English on a classical theme ® and “ the first 
university play in which we can trace deliberate imita- 
tion of dramas produced on the professional Londoy 
stage,” ° it has a kind of distinction. 

It is generally assumed that the date of the play should 
be carried considerably back of the date of its entry in 
the Stationers’ Register, June 5, 1606," and of its publi- 
cation, as one form of the title-page records, in 1607.5 By 


' © Parrott, p. 444. * Boas, p. 277. 

*Arber’s Transcript, 11, p. 140. 

*In the British Museum and Bodleian copies (A). The Dyce copy 
and that of the Duke of Devonshire (B) have no date and lack 
the statement on the title-page, “ Priuately acted by the Studentes 
of Trinity Colledge in Oxford.” The undated form is “ Imprinted 
by G. E. for Iohn Wright, and are to bee sould at his shop at 
Christ-church Gate; ” the dated copy is “Imprinted for Nathanie| 
Fosbrooke and Iohn Wright, and are to be sould in Paules Church- 
yard at the signe of the Helmet.” Since the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register is to Wright and Fosbrooke jointly, Miihlfeld concludes 
that the title-page on which both names appear is the earlier form; 
the Malone Society editors, on the other hand, state that the verso 
of the a title-page, containing the dramatis persone, has been reset, 
showing it to be a reprint. There is no material difference in the 
text of the several copies. 

A possible imitation noted by Crawford, Collections, p. 290, of 
Daniel’s Rosamond (1592), 


Out from the horror of infernall deepes 
My poore afflicted ghost comes here to plain it; 
and 
Out of the horror of those shady vaultes, . 
My restles soule comes heere to tell his wronges (ll. 1974-7) 


provides a terminus a quo, though this is the universal whine of 
the ghost. A rather elastic ad quem is suggested by the apparent 
fact that though the imitations of the first three books of the 
Faerie Queene are numerous, there is no clear case of borrowing 
from the last three, published in 1596. Presumably if the author 
had known these books he would have used them too. The nearest 
agreement I have noted is between Spenser’s description of Ate 
(F. Q., Iv, I, xix-xxii) and that of Discord in our play, particularly 
ll. 635-9. See further p. 776, note 11. 
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reason of the archaic character of the verse and the 
author’s knowledge of Marlowe and Kyd and of anony- 
mous plays contemporary with theirs, the dates 1592-96 
(Boas) or “die mitte der 90er jahre” (Miihlfeld) seem 
indicated. All the affinities of the play are with the litera- 
ture of this period, and I should prefer to account for 
this by the assumption that the play really belongs there, 
rather than to suppose with Parrott (p. 444) that it was 
written by an “elderly don.” 

The principal sources of the play are obviously Ap- 
pian’s Civil Wars and Lucan’s Pharsalia. Neither was 
ever far from the author’s elbow, and he helps himself with 
a lavish hand. The former he had in mind when describ- 
ing the murder of Pompey (ll. 642 ff. Cf. Bell. Civ. u, 
84), as the name Sempronius indicates; ° and the murder 
of Cesar (ll. 1694 ff.; Bell. Civ., u, 117), as the mention 
of Bucolian shows. Antony’s funeral oration (ll. 1791 ff.) 
is translated from the same source (11, 144-6) and the 
accounts given by Cassius and Brutus of their campaigns 
in the East (ll. 2152 ff.), from rv, 62 f., 80 f. 

It is quite possible that the play draws on other histori- 
eal sources. Such lines as 


Now Lucius fals, heare Drusus takes his end, 
Here lies Hortensius, weltring in his goare, (ll. 2376 f.) 


could not have been suggested by Appian’s account of 
Philippi, which mentions only Lucius Cassius, (1v, 135). 
The names might easily come, however, from Velleius 
Paterculus, m, Ixxi: tum Catonis filius cecidit; eadem 


°In other sources Septimius. Does Fortunius in 1. 798 mean that 
he used the English version (1578) which has Photinus? Usually 
the eunuch is called TWoéevss (Appian) or Pothinus (Lucan). But 
the Latin quotation in ll. 1380-2 suggests a Latin translation as 
the source. 
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Lucullum MHortensiumque, eminentissimorum  ciyinm 
filios, fortuna abstulit; . . . Drusus Livius, ete. 
The following lament of Pompey is clearly based oy 
Plutarch: 
Which do remember me what earst I was, 
Who brought such troopes of soldiars to the fielde, 
And of so many thousand had command: 


My flight a heauy memory doth renew, 
Which tels me I was wont to stay and winne. (ll. 67 ff.) 


Cf. 


. « + & Kiaroyirpuots dv olovs elxds NauBdvew AvOpwrov Eryn rérrapa xa! 
Tpidkovra wKkav Kal xpareiy admdvrwy elOioudvov, Hrrns 5é Kal pvyiis rire 
wparov év yipa AauBdvovra meipay, 4vvootuevov 5é €E Sewv dywvwv kal rodé- 
pwv nutnuérvny droBaray Spa mig Sdtav cal Sdvauer, [9] mpd mexpod rocovros 
Srroas Kal immo Kal ordrois Sopupopovuevos awépyerar pexpds obrw Yeyouds 
wal cuverraduévos, Gore NavOdvew fnrodvras rods wodeulovs. Tapayewdwuevos 
52 Adpiccay, ws HrOev eri ra Téurn. .. (Pompey, LXxu11) 


Tempe and Larissa are mentioned together in ll. 323 ff. 
of our play: 
The flying Pompey to Larissa hastes, 


And by Thessalian Temple shapes his course: 
Where faire Peneus tumbles vp his waues. 


There is nothing of this in Appian’s Civil Wars; for 
Peneus, cf. Peneius amnis, Phars., vist, 33. 

But he does not merely translate ; he combines his little 
pedantries, drawn from a variety of sources. Cassius 
describing his conquests mentions 

Laodicia whose high reared walles, 
Faire Lyeas washeth with her siluer waue: 
And that braue monument of Perseus fame, 


With Tursos vaild to vs her vanting pride. 
(Il, 2154 ff.) 


It is clear from the context that the author had his eye 
on Bell. Civ., 1v, 63-4; but there is no mention there of 
the river Lycus or of Perseus in connection with Tarsus. 
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The first bit of information could have reached him from 
a variety of sources,’® among them Appian’s Mithridates, 
20. The latter he probably got from Lucan’s Perseaque 
Tarsos (Phars. m1, 225). 

To Lucan his debt is pervasive. He owes him both 
long rhetorical speeches and countless bits of geography 
and history. Pompey’s lament after Pharsalia: 


Was I a youth with Palme and Lawrell girt, (1. 137) 


recalls Lucan’s lauriferae ... wuventae (Phars. vutt, 
25), though the speech begins with a reminiscence of 
Appian. Brutus comforts him in words recalling Phars. 
vu, 717 ff.; vir, 266 ff. In reply Pompey appropriates 
one of Lucan’s apostrophes to Brutus (ef. ll. 158-62 and 
Phars. vit, 588-96) and comments on his own hard alter- 
native in the words of Phars. vu, 710 ff. 

Cesar’s description of the carnage at Pharsalia (Il. 
255f.) combines material from Phars. vu, 1f. and 
834 f.; his lamentation for Rome (1. 296) echoes Phars. 
vi, 721f. This Dolabella (ll. 307 f.) catches up with 
an imitation of Phars. vu, 418f., and the Lord (Il. 
314f.) turns against Pompey one of Lucan’s outbursts 
against Cesar as the instigator of civil war (Phars. vu, 
169). Cato’s apostrophe to Liberty (ll. 334-53) trans- 
lates with only slight rearrangements Phars. vi1, 433-50; 
but his description of the prodigies (ll. 354-58) is from 
Phars. 1, 529f.; 556f.; later (ll. 1080-4) he calls on 
Cannae and Allia to give place to Pharsalia (cf. Phars. 
vir, 407 f.) ; and he closes with a passage from 11, 297 ff. 
The parting scene between Pompey and Cornelia (Il. 
369 ff.) is based on passages in the eighth book; and 
Cicero’s lament for Pompey (ll. 1005-11) combines the 


* See Dictionaries, s. v. 
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famous Caelo tegitur, qui non habet urnam (vu, 819) 
with the situs est, qua terra extrema refuso Pendet in 
oceano from viu, 797 ff. 

Just as the author combines Lucan with Lucan, he 
delights to mingle Lucan and Spenser. Cleopatra, invit- 
ing Cesar to the delights of Alexandria, says 

Come now faire Prince, and feast thee in our Courts 
Where liberall Cares, and Liwus fat, 
Shall powre their plenty forth and fruitfull store, 
The sparkling liquor shall ore-flow his bankes: 
And Meroé learne to bring forth pleasant wine, 
Fruitfull Arebia, and the furthest Ind, 
Shall spend their treasuries of Spicery 


VVith Nardus Coranets weele guird our heads. 
(11. 907-914) 


The opening lines are from F. Q. III, 1, li, 3-4: 


Whiles fruitfull Ceres and Lyeus fatt 
Pourd out their plenty, without spight or spare: 


but we pass on quickly to Phars. x, 163-4: 


Indomitum Meroe cogens spumare Falernum. 
Accipiunt sertas nardo florente coronas. 


Most of the striking imitations from Spenser Miihlfeld 
has noted: Cleopatra’s address to Cesar (Il. 532-6) and 
Una’s to the Red Cross Knight (F. Q. I, vt, xxvii, 3-9), 
Antony on the restless mind (ll. 1451-4) and F. Q. I, v, 
i, 1-4; Cassius’ comparison of the fallen Cesar with the 
sacrificial victim (ll. 1902-07) and F. Q. ITI, rv, xvii." 
I add one which he does not mention which helps to settle 
a point of text. Antony’s reference to 


Siluer Stremonia, whose faire Christall waues, 
Once sounded great Alcides echoing fame: 


“The figure of the storm-tossed ship in Il. 1234 ff. is almost cer- 
tainly from Amoretti, xxxiv. If so, the play was not written before 


1595. 
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When as he slew that fruitefull headed snake, 
Which Lerna long-time fostered in her wombe: 
(ll. 2114-17) 


becomes clearer when referred to Spenser’s 


renowned snake 
Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, 
Long fostred in the filth of Lerna lake. 
(F. Q., I, vit, xvii, 1-3) 


The Malone Society editors (p. xi) suggest that we should 
read Strymon, and doubtless that river was connected in 
the author’s mind with the “ Av°mathian fieldes,”’ but he 
gets the form of the name and the quaint mythology from 
Spenser. The concluding six lines of this speech (ll. 
2120-25) are lifted bodily from Vergil, Georgics, 1, 491 ff. 

Another non-dramatic source, to which attention has 
not been called, is Sidney’s Arcadia. The opening lines 
of the play betray the acquaintance: 


The earth that’s wont to be a Tombe for Men 
It’s now entomb’d with Carkases of Men. (ll. 6-7) 


For, though the idea of the Thracian fields covered with 
dead was doubtless in the first instance suggested by Lu- 
ean, Phars. vi, 794 f., the conceit is entirely Sidney’s: 
“The earth it selfe (woont to be a buriall of men) was 
nowe (as it were) buried with men: so was the face 
thereof hidden with deade bodies.” !? 

The same influence appears again toward the end of 
the play in Cassius’ speech describing the defeat at 
Philippi: 

The horse had now put on the riders wrath, 


And with his hoofes did strike the trembling earth, 
When Echalarian soundes then both gin meete: 


*The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (1590) ed. by H. Oscar 
Sommer, London, 1891, Bk. m1, ch. 7, p. 268. 
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Both like enraged, and now the dust gins rise, 

And Earth doth emulate the Heauens cloudes, 

Then yet beutyous was the face of cruell war: 

And goodly terror it might seeme to be, 

Faire shieldes, gay swords, and goulden crests did shine. 

Their spangled plumes did dance for Iolity, 

As nothing priuy to their Masters feare, 

But quickly rage and cruell Mars had staynd, 

This shining glory with a sadder hew, 

A cloud of dartes that darkened Heauens light, 

Horror insteed of beauty did succeede. 

And her bright armes with dust and blood were soyld. 
(Il. 2361-75) 


The following selections from the Arcadia, Bk. III, 
are in point: 


The verie horses angrie in their maisters anger... (p. 268); 
a great dust arise (which the earth sent vp, as if it would striue 
to haue clowdes as well as the aire) ... (p. 265b); which the 
Sunne guilding with his beames, it gaue a sight delightfull to any, 
but to them that were to abide the terrour. (pp. 265 b-6) 

For at the first, though it were terrible, yet Terror was deckt so 
brauelie with rich furniture, guilte swords, shining armours, pleasant 
pensils, that the eye with delight had scarce leasure to be afraide: 
But now all vniuersally defiled with dust, bloud, broken armours, 
mangled bodies, tooke away the maske, and sette foorth Horror in his 
owne horrible manner. (p. 271) 


To the Arcadia in part is owing young Cato’s dying 
apostrophe to virtue: 


O vertue whome Phylosophy extols. 

Thou art no essence but a naked name, 

Bond-slave to Fortune, weake, and of no power. 

To succor them which alwais honoured thee: (ll. 2338 f.) 


O Vertue, where ddost thou hide thy selfe? or what hideous 
thing is this which doth eclips thee? or is it true that 
thou weart neuer but a vaine name, and no essential] thing, 
which hast thus left thy professed seruant, when she had 
most need of thy louely presence? (Book II, ch. 1, p. 98 b.) 
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But the phrase ‘ bond-slave to Fortune’ shows that he had 
also in mind the anonymous tragic fragment put in the 
mouth of Brutus in Dio Cassius’s account of Philippi 
(xiv, 49), 

& tr\huwv dperh, Adyos Ep’ Fah’ + eyw Se ce 

as Epyov Hoxovv: ad & dp’ edovdeves rvyxy. 

It is not surprising that the author of a university 
play, even in the vernacular, should pilfer the classics; 
it is more interesting that he should borrow freely from 
Spenser and Sidney; still more so that he should show 
close acquaintance with the London stage. The Par- 
nassus plays show much knowledge, but there it is used 
for critical, chiefly satirical, ends. Our author seems to 
transcribe and combine with fidelity and satisfaction; and 
his borrowings extend beyond the mere appropriation of 
fine tags to suggestions for whole scenes and points of 
structure. 

Boas (pp. 271 ff.) is right in pointing out the affinities 
between this play and the revenge type of which the 
Spanish Tragedy is the representative, with its ghost and 
the dismal figure of Revenge (in our play, Discord). 
Further, the love-sick Antony and his hopeless passion 
owe much to the love-story of Balthazar ; it might be added 
that the unhistorical scene in which Cornelia stabs herself 
(ll. 768-94) is perhaps suggested by Isabella’s melan-. 
choly end (Sp. Tr. 1v, 2). To Boas’s excellent discus- 
sion should be added a half-dozen verbal parallels noted 
by Mihlfeld (pp. lvi f.). 

Our author’s knowledge of popular drama is not con- 
fined to this famous play. The early anonymous tragedy 
Locrine is strikingly in the vein of our play. It shows 


* Printed in 1595. C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocry- 
pha, Oxford, 1898. 
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a similar fondness for classical decoration and geography, 
More specifically: Pompey, crushed at Pharsalia, cries 

Where may I fly into some desert place, 

Some vnecouth, vnfrequented craggy rocke, 

Where as my name and state was never heard... 

Flie to the holow roote of some steepe rocke, 

And in that flinty habitation hide, 

Thy wofull face: from face and view of men. (ll. 61 ff.; 76 ff.) 


Humber, in like situation, has more self-respect remain- 
ing but his desire for solitude is the same: 

Where may I finde some desart wildernesse, 

Where I may breath out curses as I would . 

Where may I finde some hollow vncoth rocke, 


Where I may damne, condemne, and ban by fill.’* 
(Locrine, 11, vi, 1 ff., 7 ff.) 


Cesar’s love-making owes something, perhaps, to Locrine’s 
musings: ef. particularly, though the conceit is not un- 


common: 
thy goulden yellow lockes, 
Which in their curled knots, my thoughts do hold, 
Thoughtes captiud to thy beauties conquering power, 
(11. 520 ff.) 
and 


The golden tresses of her daintie haire, 
Which shine like rubies glittering with the sunne, 
Haue so entrapt poore Locrines louesick heart, 
That from the same no way it can be wonne. 
(Locrine, Iv, i, 97 ff.) 


The figure of the murderer, Sempronius, owes a good 
deal to the popular stage. In ll. 668 ff. his avarice echoes 
the very words of the assassin Pedringano in the Spanish 
Tragedy (111, iii, 5 f.), and his threat 


There is thy fortune Pompey in my fist (1. 701) 
recalls Hieronimo’s 


%* Cf. Battle of Alcazar, v, 1, 75f. 
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Bearing his latest fortune in his fist (1v, iii, 177). 


His conventional hard-heartedness coupled with grim 
jesting finds a parallel in the Messenger in King Letr and 
his Three Daughters, to whom murder is no more than the 
“ cracking of a Flea.” ** The conclusion of Sempronius’ 
moralizing 

Loe you my maisters, hee that kills but one, 

Is straight a Villaine and a murtherer cald, 

But they that vse to kill men by the great, 

And thousandes slay through their ambition, 


They are braue champions, and stout warriors cald, 
(ll. 754 ff.) 


recalls Gorboduc (u, i, 152 ff.): 


Murders and violent theftes in priuate men 
Are hainous crimes and full of foule reproch, 
Yet none offence, but deckt with glorious name 
Of noble conquestes, in the handes of kinges.”* 


Achillas’s exclamation 


What is he dead, then straight cut off his head (1. 749), 


may be an echo of Warwick’s, in the True Tragedte of 
Richard Duke of York,'* 


I, but he is dead, off with the traitors head. 


Steevens noted the parallel between |]. 682, “ Mens eyes 
must mil-stones drop, when fooles shed teares” and 
“Your eyes drop Mill-stones, when Fooles eyes fall 
Teares,” in Richard ITI, 1, iii, 370 (Furness, Variorum, 
pp. 115 ff.). Sempronius is, in short, the typical stage 


* Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, v1, p. 342. Cf. also Arden of 
Fevershame, 1, i. 

* This is, of course, based on the well-known story of Diomedes, 
the pirate, and Alexander; cf. Gower, Confessio Amantis, 111, 2363 ff., 
and Gesta Romanorum, CXLVI. 

* Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, vi, p. 55. 
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murderer, in which réle he reappears in the False One 
(especially 11, ii, and rv, ili) of Fletcher and Massinger.'® 
Here may be cited a case in which reference to old plays 
helps to clear up a point of text. In Brutus’s dying ex- 
clamation, 
O tis the soule that they stand gaping for, 


And endlesse matter for to pray vpon 
Renewed still as Titius pricked heart, (ll. 2521 ff.) 


Boas (p. 276) proposes to read Titans for Titius. The 
reference, however, is not to Prometheus, but to the giant 
Tityus. Classical writers make the vulture feed upon 
his liver, as he lies bound in hell; Elizabethan writers 
were quite as likely to think of the heart as the seat of the 
passions, and the change in this instance occurs not un- 
commonly; as in Selimus, 1342 ff. 
As Tityus in the countrie of the dead, 


With restlesse cries doth call vpon high Joue, 
The while the vulture tireth on his heart.” 





** A parallel between 
Caron that vsed but an old rotten boate 
Must nowe a nauie rigg for to transport, 
The howling soules, vnto the Stigian stronde, 
(11. 2538 ff.) 
and Jonson’s Catiline, Act I (Everyman’s Library ed., p. 98) 


The rugged Charon fainted 
And ask’d a navy, rather than a boat, 
To ferry over the sad world that came: 


is due to the fact that they both rest on some common source. In 
Lucan, the ghost of Julia announces to Pompey 

Preparat innumeras puppis Acherontis adusti 

Portitor. 

(Phars., 111, 16 f.) 
” Compare also Gorboduc, u, 1, 18; Tancred and Gismunda, Iv, 1; 

The Cuck-Queanes and Cuckolds Errants, ed. Roxburghe Club, 1824, 
p. 9. 
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Miihlfeld hardly does justice to the debt of our play 
to Marlowe (pp. lviiif.). He notes Collier’s parallel be- 
tween ll. 564 f. 


He on his goulden trapped Palfreys rides, 
That from their nostrels do the morning blow, 


and Marlowe’s 


The horse that guide the golden eye of Heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nosterils. 
(2 Tamb., II, Iv, p. 145) * 


3ut this, it should be observed, is a commonplace since 
Vergil: 
solis equi lucemque elatis naribus efflant. 
(Aen, xii, 115) 


When Cesar goes a-wooing it is also in Tamberlaine’s 
high astounding terms: P 


Not onely 4#gipt but all Africa, 
Will I subiect to Cleopatra’s name. 
Thy rule shall stretch from vnknowne Zanziber, 
Vnto those Sandes where high erected poastes. 
Of great Alcides, do vp hold his name. 
(11. 510 ff.) 


Cf. 
I will confute those blind geographers, 
(1 Tamb., Iv, iv, p. 65) 
To gratify the sweet Zenocrate, 
Egyptians, Moors, and men of Asia 
From Barbary unto the western India, 
Shall pay a yearly tribute to thy sire. 
(1 Tamb., v, i, p. 85) 
I conquered all as far as Zanzibar. 
(2 Tamb., Vv, iii, p. 165) 
Hang up your weapons on Alcides’ post. 
(1 Tamb., v, i, p. 85) 


Again, though this perhaps is a common enough conceit,?* 


* Christopher Marlowe, ed. Havelock Ellis, Marmaid Series, vol. I. 
** Cf. Greene’s Menaphon, ed. Grosart, xu, 37. 
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My Cynthia, whose glory neuer waynes, 

Guyding the Tide of mine affections: 

That with the change of thy imperious lookes, oe 
Dost make my doubtfull ioyes to eb and flowe Ra 


¥ (Il. 569 ff.) 
é 
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may be compared with 


Olympia, pity him, in whom thy looks 
Have greater operation and more force 
Than Cynthia’s in the watery wilderness, 
f For with thy view my joys are at the full, 
( And ebb again as thou departest from me. 
(2 Tamb., Iv, iii, p. 143) 





And yet again 


FS I will regard no more these murtherous spoyles, 

“4 And bloudy triumphs that I lik’d of late: 

But in loues pleasures spend my wanton dayes, .. . 
(ll. 895 ff.) 

And I will cast off arms to sit with thee, 

Spending my life in sweet discourse of love. 

# (2 Tamb., Iv, iii, p. 143) 


Cassius and Brutus, though their matter is drawn from 
i Appian, are prompted to recite to the audience the list 
of their conquests (ll. 2151 ff.) by the example of Usum- 
easane and Techelles, who report in similar vein to 
Tamburlaine (2 Tamb, 1, iii, p. 103). And I suspect 
young Cato owes something of the manner of his death 
(ll. 2330 ff.) to that of Cosroe (1 Tamb. u, vii, p. 36). 
The description of Cleopatra’s palace (ll. 849 ff.) 
which owes much to Lucan (x, 112 ff.) and to Spenser 
(F. Q. ITI, 1, xxxii),?? closes with a reminiscence of 
Marlowe; compare particularly 
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With golden Roofes that glister like the Sunne, 
Shalbe prepard to entertain my Loue: (853 f.) 


with 


nO 
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} ™T am indebted to Miihlfeld for this passage from Spenser. 














CESAR’S REVENGE 


That roofs of gold and sun-bright palaces 
Should have prepared to entertain his grace. 
(1 Tamb., Iv, ii, p. 58) 


These might be added: 
That in the wrinkels of thine angry browes, 
Wrapst dreadfull vengance and pale fright-full death. 
(ll. 2385 f.) 
His lofty brows in folds do figure death. 
(1 Tamb., 11, ii, p. 22) * 


With spangled plumes, that daunced in the ayre, (1. 711.) 
Their spangled plumes did dance for Iolity, (1. 2369) 


And in my helm a triple plume shall spring, 
Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air. 
(2 Tamb., tv, iv, p. 149) 


Boas does no more than justice in emphasizing the fact 
that “the whole conception of Cxsar is manifestly in- 
spired by Tamburlaine.” I have elsewhere quoted Mar- 
lowe in illustration of this point.** But it should be 
noted that the apparent imitations of Marlowe do not 
show as much verbal fidelity to the original as the others 
that we have examined. Cvsar’s proud boast, for example, 

I come awayted with attending fame, 

Who through her shrill triump doth my name resound 
And makes proud Tiber and Lygurian Poe, 

(Yet a sad witner of the Sunne-Gods losse,)* 


Beare my names glory to the Ocean mayne, 
Which to the worlds end shall it bound it againe,.. .” 


imitates, does not transfer bodily, Marlowe’s 


Fame hovereth sounding of her golden trump, 
That in the adverse poles of that straight line, 


* Cf. also 1 Tamb., m1, ii, p. 43. 

™ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., xxv, 2 (1910), pp. 223-5. 

* He cannot suppress the allusion; a reader of Lucan would know 
the story of Phaéton: cf. Phars., u, 409 ff. 

*Ll. 1202 ff. In citing the first line of this speech of Cesar’s 
(lL 1197) Boas (p. 274) prints “likes” instead of “ linkes.” 
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Which measureth the glorious frame of Heaven, 
The name of mighty Tamburlaine is spread. 
(2 Tamb., 101, iv, p. 128) 
The same is true of other passages in which Cesar, like 
Tamburlaine, dares “ by profession be ambitious.” Says 
Cesar 


Ile triumph Monarke-like ore conquering Rome, (1. 1483) 


and, reciting the list of his triumphs, he concludes: 


And now am come to triumph heere in Rome, 
VVith greater glory then ere Romaine did. 
(ll. 1293-94) 


He is 
Like to the God of battell, mad with rage, 
(1. 1436) 
and his rule on earth will be Jove-like: 
Of Ioue in Heauen, shall ruled bee the skie, 
The Earth of Cesar, with like Maiesty. (ll, 1510 ff.) 


This is clearly Tamburlaine or nothing.?’ But it is not 
copied from Marlowe with that verbal closeness which, 
as the long list of parallels is designed to show, is the 
habitual literary method of the author. It is not impossi- 
ble that he is copying not Tamburlaine but some Cesar 
play now lost to us in which the titular hero spoke in the 
“°Ercles vein,” an echo of which is still heard in Shake- 
speare. At least one line, 
And Cesar ruling ouer all the world, (1. 1226) 


echoes not only Marlowe’s 


And we will triumph over all the world 
(1 Tamb., I, ii, p. 17) 
but likewise the 


"Cf. for example, 1 Tamb. 0, iii (p. 26), Iv, ii (p. 57), v, i (p. 
83); 2 Tamb., Iv, iv (p. 149). 
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CZSAR’S REVENGE 


Cesar doth triumph over all the world 


of Kyd’s Cornelia (1. 1341), which comes to him from 
Garnier and the Senecan tradition of Cesar. The pre- 
sentation of all these parallel passages will justify itself 
if it gains for Ca@sar’s Revenge some authority as a 
competent witness for the popular, not merely the aca- 
demic, treatment of Cesar on the Elizabethan stage. 


Harry Morcan Ayres. 
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XXIV.—STUDIES IN THE DIALECT OF 
BASILICATA 


Basilicata is the name of that territorial division of 


Southern Italy which is now known as the province of 
Potenza and which formed a part of the ancient Lucania. 
It is bounded on the north by the province of Foggia, on 
the northeast by the provinces of Bari and Lecce, on the 
east by the province of Cosenza, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean sea and the provinces of Salerno and 
Avellino. It has a population of about 512,000 inhabi- 
tants and comprises the circondari of Lagonegro, Matera, 
Melfi, and Potenza. The region is mountainous and the 
population is given largely to agriculture and sheep- 
raising. Although centrally located, the province possesses 
no mercantile towns of any great importance. Many 
objects of antiquity were discovered in this region: inscrip- 
tions, vases, fragments of statues, medallions, and two 
bronze tables, known as the Heraclean Tables, now in the 
Naples Museum. 

Linguistically, the dialect of this province belongs to the 
Neapolitan group. When we compare it with Neapolitan, 
we find that the differences in accent and general modula- 
tion of the voice are striking, but phonetically the two 
have much in common. 

A peculiar phenomenon in this dialect is the tendency 
for accented as well as pretonic a to become ua: nuase, 
cuane, cuanntliere < Italian naso, cane, candeliere. The 
tonic vowels are not so prolonged as in Neapolitan, and 
therefore post-tonic vowels are less liable to weaken. Open 
e when not diphthongized gives close e: prete, pedde, 
freve < Italian pietra, pelle, febbre; in Neapolitan it re- 
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mains. Pretonic initial vowels show less tendency to dis- 
appear than in Neapolitan. Pretonic e not initial becomes 
i: riceve, nipote < Italian ricevere, nipote; in Neapolitan 
it remains when not in hiatus. Pretonic i non-initial 
remains: vinnette, nimique < Italian vendetta, nemico; 
in Neapolitan it becomes e: letecare< Italian leticare. 
Final vowels have become much more indistinct than in 
Neapolitan. The confusion between b and v is less frequent 
than in Neapolitan; the v never becomes a pure bilabial. 
[ntervocalic d never weakens to 7 as in Neapolitan. In 
the latter, initial g before e and 7 develops as in Tuscan, 
but in this dialect it gives §: scienere, scela < Italian ge- 
nero, gelare. We find also a w sound as in English instead 
of the Tuscan gu: warda, waite < Italian guardare, guato. 
Intervocalic / remains, while in Neapolitan it is sometimes 
confused with r. Intervocalic dy gives sometimes 8: 
osce < hodie, ausce < gaudium, a development not found 
in Neapolitan. J/ generally gives dd, which is altogether 
foreign to Neapolitan: cuavadde, capidde < Italian ca- 
vallo, capello. In Neapolitan intervocalie mby gives gn: 
cagnare < Italian cambiare; in this dialect it gives ngi: 
cagnia. Unlike Neapolitan, intervocalic by may give 
at times §: curresce <corigiam. The interrogatives chi 
and che become in this dialect ci and ce, forms not 
found in Neapolitan. Cu before a, 0, u, becomes qu: 
quiddle, quiste < Italian quello, questo; but in Neapolitan 
we have chillo and chisto. For Tuscan manco, dico, ne- 
mico we have manquo, diquo, nimique, a development not 
found in Neapolitan. 

The tendency for dialects to become Italianized, as 
well as the variation of the same dialect in the towns of 
the same province, make it impossible to undertake a 
thorough study of the speech of an entire region. I have 
gathered my material from one town, Corleto Perticara, 
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which, being situated in a central location, may be con- 
sidered to give a fair example of the speech of Basilicata, 

The pronunciation is the same as that of Italian, with 
the exception that final vowels are very indistinct and in 
rapid speech are scarcely audible. This, however, is not 
true of monosyllables like ie,’ nu, na, cu, ete. < Italian io, 
uno, una, con. The dd developed from Il is a very ditti- 
cult sound to pronounce; the tip of the tongue must strike 
the upper gums, producing at the same time a slight r 
sound. 

I am indebted to Prof. Domenico Francolino and Mr. 
Franklin Francolino of Hartford, Conn., both natives of 
Basilicata, for valuable help rendered and for most of the 
selections given as specimens. 


I 
Tonic VoweELs 
a 


1. Whether in position or not, a generally remains: 
sabbate < sabbatum; balzame < balsamum; mare, 
funtane. 

. That a often remains in the speech of the majority is 
due to the influence exercised by the study of 
Italian in the public schools and very probably by 


bo 


neighboring dialects. However, among the more 
unlettered classes and among the older generation 
one frequently finds that the a becomes ua (the u 
before a and o being pronounced almost like Eng- 
lish w): suangue<sanguem; puane < panem; 
cuane <canem; nuase<nasum;  suacce < sapeo; 
suat < sapes; piuatte < *plattum. 


*The i is pronounced like English y in yes. 
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3. -arium gives -are and -tere: scinnare < *jenuarium : 
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caudare < caldariam; varviere < *barbarium; cuan- 
niliere < *candelarium. 


i, é 

1. Whether in position or not, 7, 2 give close e unless there 
is a u in the following syllable, in which case they 
become i: verde<viridem; pepe < piper; sete< 
setam; cere<ceram; cannele <candelam; piro< 
perum; pilo < pilum ;: tise < tensum. 

2. Some words have e in the singular and 7 in the plural 
under the influence of a following i: paese, paisi; 
turnese, tirnist; ermice, irmict. Also e instead of ¢ 
in discete, descete. 

Exceptions: cicere < cicer; vinte < vigintt; diebete < debt- 
tum; iedde<illam; tridice < tredecim;  sidice < 
sedecim ; femmina < feminam. 

é 

EB diphthongizes to ie when followed by wu in the next 
syllable, otherwise it gives a close e: liette < lectum; 
piette < pectum; fierre < ferrum; tiempe < tempus; 
mierle <*merulum; but prete< petram; pedde< 
pellem; freve < febrem. 

Exceptions: tera < erat; tesse < esse; mete < metere (the 
e being open). 

1 

Long i remains: file < filum; lime <limam; amique < 

amicum ; but dece < dicere. 


u, O 


Whether in position or not, u, 6 become close o when not 
followed by u in the next syllable or by ¢, be it the 
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plural ending or resultant from latin s; in the latter 
case they give wu: voce < vocem; ora < horam; sole < 
solem; sopra< super; sotto < subtus; vregogne < 
verecundiam; but surque < suleum; munnu < mun- 
dum; curte < curtum; nuie < nos; vuie < vos; ra- 
ziunt < orationem. 

Exceptions: juorne < diurnum; close o became open in 
Southern dialects, whence wo; utre < uterem instead 
of otre ; polve < pulverem, in which the o is open in- 
stead of close, probably through the analogy of words 
having a tonic open 0; grutta< cruptam; spuore < 
spurcum; favuogne < favonium; sciure < florem. 

6 

When followed by u in the next syllable 6 gives wo, but if 
followed by a, e, 0, it gives open 0: fuoque < focum ; 
sctuoque < jocum; uocchie < oculum; suonne < som- 
num; puorc< porcum; but omnine < hominem; 
fore < foras; notte < noctem. 

Exceptions: nove < novem; osce < hodie ; in which the o is 
close. 

a 

U remains: suque < sucum; luce < lucem; sciume < flu- 

men; chit < plus. But rozze < ferruginem. 


II 
Pretonic VoweE.s 


a 


1. Pretonic a generally remains: canta, calamare, can- 
zone, pacienza. 
2. Occasionally it gives wa: cuappiedde < *cappellum; 
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gualantome < It. galantuomo ; cuavadde < caballum ; 
cuanniliere < *candelarium. 


3. Often we find forms compounded with ad, the ad being 


assimilated to the following consonant: accussi < ad 
secum sic; accumenza<*ad cominitiare; arri- 


cuordo < It. ricordo; abbula < ad volare. 


4, Often an a is found in place of other vowels: accede < 


occidere; affenne < offendere ; canosce < cognoscere ; 
quarera < querelam; addore<odorem; cainata< 
cognatam. 
é 

When not initial é becomes 7: riceve < recipere ; fine- 
stre < fenestram; cirase < *ceresiam; scinucchie <¢ 
genuculum; nipote < nepotem; simmane < septima- 
nam; stirnuta < sternutare; sctnestra < genestra; 
risponne < respondere. 


2. In a few cases it falls when initial: ltmosina < elemo- 


3. 


4, 


5. 


—_ 


synam; cunomia < oeconomiam; ptfania < epipha- 
nia; rumite < eremtta; statie < aestatem; ncigna< 
enceeniare. 


It seldom remains: vregogne < verecundiam; velene < 


venenum ; negozto < negotium. 


In hiatus it becomes 7: lione < leonem; criate < *crea- 


tum. 


A few cases of substitution are: luva < levare ; arrore < 


errorem; quarera < querelam; survizio < servitium; 
rumase < remansum. 


a 


When not initial 7 generally remains: vinnette, nimi- 


When initial it falls: nimique, ndd<in de ubi; 


que, pifania, vide, spitale < hospitalem; vilanze < 
bilancem ; diaulo < diabolum ; linzule < linteolum. 
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nnante < in ante; mbara < *imparare; nginucchii < 
ingenuculare. 

A few cases of substitution are: ancudine < *incudi- 
nem; sangile < gingivam. 


é 


Generally @ becomes t: cuanniliere, sicrete, sicure, 
dinare, sctluse < *zelosum, difesa, sinsale < censua- 
lem, cipodde < *cepullam, rtale < regalum. 

Very seldom it remains: vescique < *vessicam; secce < 
septam. 

We find substitution in rumtte < eremtta. 


i 


Not initial 7 remains: vinnegna < vindemtam ; firni < 
finire; figliole < filiolam; picctone < pipionem; ctta 
< civitatem. 

Initial it falls: mbierno<tnfernum; nfame < infa- 
mem. 


— 


0, 6 


When not initial 6, 6 give uw: cuvterchie, muri, cutugne, 
purta, cucchiare, dulore, curresce < corrigiam, fun- 
tane, cunsuld, prumette < *promittere, pruvvene < 
proventre. 

They fall when initial: raztone, scure, spitale, rtloge. 

Some cases of substitution are: accede < occidere; di- 
menica < dominicam; addore<odorem; catinate < 
cognatum; aulive < olivam; riloge< horologium; 
affenne < offendere; canosce < cognoscere. 


~ 


u, U 


U, U remain: cuniglie, vuccone, curtiedde < cultellum, 
lucra, assuga < ex sucare; stirnuta, scutedde < scw 
tellam. 
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A few cases of substitution are: migliera < muliterem; 
pricine < pullicinem ; ancina <¢ unctnum. 
Initial w falls in nu < wnum. 


III 
Post-tonic Vowets, Nor Finau 


a 
remains: fegate, sabbate, balzame. 


é, é 
Generally é, é remain: vipere, cicere, carcere, scienere 
< generum, move < movere. 
In a few cases they give 1: tridice, sidice, voria < bo- 
ream. 
i 
Generally i remains: dimenica, irmice < tmbricem, de- 
bite, femmina, miedique < medicum. 
Cases of substitution are: niespole < *nesptlum; cuo- 
fene < cophinum ; stnnaque < syndicum. 
6 
Generally 6 remains: wescowe < episcopum ; quattuor- 
dict < quattuordecim ; cicorie. 
Some cases of syncopation are: diaulo < diabolum; 
arbre < arborum. 


v 


U 


U gives 0: wedowa< viduam; setola < sttulam; per- 
gola. 
Cases of syncopation are: fibbie < fibulam; uocchie < 
oculum. 
Most final vowels become so weakened that we have gen- 
erally indicated them by a mute e for both genders. 
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Whenever an a or an o is found, it means that the sound 
approaches the Italian a or o, but they are still somewhat 
obscured in pronunciation. The uw found in monosyllables 
is pronounced as in Italian. A and o are the resultants of 
Latin -am and -wm; only in monosyllables does the » 
remain. 





IV 
Consonants.—INITIAL 
B 


1. In most cases b gives a denti-labial v: vasce, varwa, 
voria, vammace, vosco, vocca (Italian basso, barba, 
boria, bhambagia, bosco, bocca). 

In a smaller number of words it remains: bedde, bene- 
dice, balzame. 


bo 


F 


Initial f remains: fiche, fatique, fierre, firni (Italian fico, 
fatica, ferro, finire). 


Vv 


1. Generally v remains: vinnette, vence, vessique, venne 
(Italian vendetta, vincere, vescica, vendere). 

2. Very rarely it gives b: bo’, bene, bota (Italian vuole, 
viene, volta) ; but vo’, vene, and vota are also found. 


P 


P remains: puane, piro, pilo, pede (Italian pane, pero, 
pelo, piede). 
D 
D remains: dimenica, debite, duppie, duce (Italian dome- 
nica, debito, doppio, dolce). 
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T 


T remains: tele, titte, tise, tesse, tuorte (Italian tela, tetto, 
teso, tessere, torto). 


L 


1. Generally 7 remains: lime, liette, luoque, lione (Ital- 
ian lima, letto, lwogo, leone). 
9. The articles /u and Ja become ru and ra after the prepo- 


ae 





sition a. 
M, N 
M,N remains: mitte, mierle, move, nide, nora, nimique. 
R 


R remains: riggine, riceve, ruzze, russe. 
S ' 


S remains: suangue, sicrete, surde, sive (Italian sangue, 
segreto, sordo, sevo). 


C 


1. Before a, 0, wu, initial c gives k: cuavadde, caudare, 
cuvierchie, cainate. 

2. Before e, 1, it gives é: cine, ceste, cera, cedde, cicere. 

3. It becomes qu in: quiste < eccum istum; quidde < 
eccum illum; quaglie < coagulum. 

4, At times we find a g instead of a k: gatte < cattum; 
gamma < cambam; govite < cubitum. 


G 


MiP a til a bas cot 


1. Initial g before a, 0, u, generally remains: gode < gau- 
dere: gaddine < gallinam ; gunnedde < gunna. 

2. Before e, 2, initial g gives §: scienere < generum; 
scinestra < genestam ; scinucchie < genuculum ; scela 


F < gelare. 
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W 
W gives a sound like the English w: warda < *warda; 


warn < warnjan; wate < wat. 
Z 
Initial z before e becomes §: sciluse < *zelosum. 
DE, DI 
DE, DI becomes j: jinte <de intro; juorne < diurnum; 
diaulo is a learned form. 
J 


J becomes §: scinnare < *jenuarium; sciuoque < jocum; 
sctunque < juncum. 


V 
In1t1aL Groups or Consonants 


1 
Groups ending in 1 


BL gives 7: jastema < blasphemare ; janque < blank. 

CL gives chi: chiuove < clavum ; chiama < clamare ; chiave 
< clavem. 

FL gives fi, j, &: fiore < florem; jate < flatum; jume and 
sciume < flumen; sciocca < * floccare. 

GL gives 7: jacce < *glactum. 

PL becomes chi and seldom pi: chit < plus; chiumrre < 
plumbum; chiazze < plaetam; piwatte < *plattum ; 
piace < placere. 

STL becomes sk: scuppetta < stloppus. 

VL becomes j: jasque < vlascum. 


2 
Groups ending in r 


Remain: brutte, croce, crat, fronte, priga, scrive, trave. 
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3 
qu, cu 


1. Qu generally remains: quannu< quando; quatte < 
quattuor; quarera< querelam; quarche < qualts 
quam. 

2. It gives é in ciunque < qut unquam ; cerza < querceam, 

3. Cu becomes qu: quiste, quidde, qua. 


4 


Groups beginning wtth s or x becoming initial 

XB becomes sb: sbrana<*ex branare; sbatte < *ex- 
battere. ; 

SC, XC become sk before a, 0, wu: scola < scholam ; scutedda 
< scutellam; scumminica < excommunicare ; scangia 
< *excambiare. Before e, t, they become §: sctta < 
excitare; scteglie < exsolvere. 

SD, XD give sd: sdegno< *disdignare; sdradica < ex- 
radicare. 

SF, XF give sf: sfacciate < *ex-faciatum; sfoco< ex 
focum. 

SP remains: spisse < spissum; spranze < *sperantiam. 

ST, XT give st: sta < stare; stedde < stellam; strazzd < 
extractiare. 


VI 
Meprat Consonants 


B 


1. In most cases intervocalic b becomes v: cuavadde, trave, 
sive, ctriviedde. 

2. In a few learned words it remains: subito, debole, 

diebete. 
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8. It falls in facia, dicia, diaulo (Italian faceva, diceva, 
diavolo). 
4. It becomes p in: veppeta < bibitam. 
E 
E remains: tufe, cwofene, bufele. 
V 
Generally v remains: chiwove < clavum; nove, pavone. 
It gives 7 in: voje < bovem. 
P 


In most cases p remains: vipere, pepe, capidde, lupe, 
sapone. 

It gives v or w in: riceve < recipere; wescowe < episco- 
pum; cuvierchie < cuperculum. 


D 
Generally d remains: accede, pede, ancudine, vide, 
radeca. 
It becomes ¢ in: wumite < humidum; sciapite < *in- 
sapidum. 


T 


T remains: fatique, discete, strumente, veppeta. 


L 


L remains: pilo, tele, cuannela, fele, mele. 


M, N 


M, N remain: sciume, fume, nome; puane, cuane, dimen- 


wa. 


R 


1. R remains: piro, cera, sere, core, fore. 
2. Infinitives lose final re: vence, accede, move. 
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S 
S remains: mese, paise, frese, cirase. 
C 
1. Before a, 0, u, c often gives qu: amique, fatique, 
miedique, pequore. 
9, It remains in: vico, dimenica, sicure, radeca, spica, 
frabtca. 
3. In a few cases we find a g: fegate< ficatum; assuga 
< exsucare ; priga < precare. 
4, Before e, ti, it becomes ¢: riceve, vacile, tridice, dece, 


noce. 


G 


Before e, i, g becomes g or gg: riggine, siggille, rigistre. 

2. It falls in: paise < pagensem; frie < frigere ; quaremma 
< quadragesimam. 

3. Before a, 0, u, g generally remains: castiga, agoste < 
augustum; chiaga< plagam; augurie < augurium. 

4. It gives v in: nivre < nigrum; fravole < It. fragola. 

5. It falls in: riale < regalem. 


VII 


Mepiat Grovrs 


BB remains: sabbate, gabba. 

BL gives ll in: sullteve < *sublevio; and gli in: neglia < 
nebulam. 

BR remains: wuttobre < octobrem ; frabica < fabricare and 
freve < febrem show methathesis. 

BY becomes gg : agge < habeo; ragge < * rabiam. 

BT becomes tt: sotte < subtus. 

FF remains: affenne < offendere, affaccia, affitta. 

FFL gives ccht in: acchia < afflare. 
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FR, FFR remain: soffri < * suffrire. 
VV gives bb: abbili < It. avvtlire; ebbiva < It. evviva. 
VY givesgg: caggiola < caveola. 

PP remains: cuappiedde, stoppe, cappotte. 

PY gives é¢: acce < apium; piccione < pipionem ; suacce « 
sapvo. 

PL, PPL give cchi: cocchia< cupulam; ristocce < * re- 
stipula; but ppt in duppte < duplum. 

PR, PPR remain: proprio, apri; it gives bbr in lebbre < 
leporem; it shows methathesis in crapa < capram; 
the r falls in sopa < supra. 

PS gives § in cascia < capsam; ss in stesso < *iste-ipsum. 

PT gives tt: sette, accatta, scritte. 

DD remains: adduce, addormi. 

DR gives tr in piddietro < * poledrum. 

DY gives & in: osce <hodie; ausce < gaudium; gg in 
appoggia < *appodiare ; ff in abbaffa < * ad-badiare ; 
it remains in odio; zz in ruzze < *rudium. 

TT remains: mttte, piwatte. 

TR remains: patrone, utre, lettre; r drops in quatte < 
quattuor; drete, prete show methathesis. 

TY becomes zz or zt: chiazze < plateam; puzze < puteum; 
prezze < pretium; negozto < negottum; cunsulaztone 
< consolationem. 

TC gives 979: dammagge < damnaticum. 

TL gives ll: spalle < spatulam. 

LL generally gives dd: cuavadde, capidde, idde, stedde, 
quidde; in a few cases the 7] remains: sollione, 
allegre, balla. 

LC becomes re or rqu: carcagne < calcaneum; surque < 
sulcum:; cuorca < collocare; it remains in balcone ; 
the 7 falis in duce < dulcem. 

LD remains in suldate, solde ; the 1 becomes u in caudare, 

caude. 
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LY gives gl: fighe, migliere, foglie, pariglia, piglia. 

LG before e gives glt: sceglie< *ex-eligere; coglte < 
colligere. 

LM remains: salma. 

LP remains in vulpe < vulpem; it becomes rp in tarpunare 
<talpa. 

LF remains in sulfe; it becomes rf in surfariedde. 

LS gives uz: puzo < pulsum ; sauzizze < It. salsiccia. 

LT gives ut in aute<altum; aute< alter; autare < al- 
tarum; the 1 falls in vuta<It. voltare; vota< 
*voltam. 

LV remains: polve, salviette, salvenne (Italian polvere, 
salvietta, salvando). 

MM remains: scumminica, mamma. 

MB becomes mm: gamma<cambam; tammurre, vam- 
mace; it remains in umbrelle. 

MBY gives ngi: cangia < * excambiare. 

MY gives gn: scigne < stmia; vinnegna < vindemtam. 

MP remains in cumpagne < * companio; zampogne < sym- 
phoniam ; tiempe<tempus ; campagne < campaneam. 

MPL gives ngh: anghi < implere. 

MPTY gives nz: scunza < * excomptiare. 

MN gives mm or nn: dammagge, suonno; gn in ogne < 
omne. 

NN remains: cannite, penne. 

NC before a, 0, u, either remains or gives nqu: ancudine, 
janque < blank; sciunque < juncum. 

NC before e, i, gives né or nz: vilanze < bilancem ; ancina< 
uncinum ; vence < vincere. 

NCY gives nz: onze < *unciam. 

NCL gives nceht in carvunchte < carbunculum ; and gn in 
gnostre < *inclaustrum. 

NCT gives nt: sante < sanctum. 

ND becomes nn: quannu, stinnarde, appenne, cuanniliere. 
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NDY gives gn: vregogne < verecundiam. 

NFL gives ff in gruffula < * runflare. 

NG before e, i becomes ng chiange < plangere; nginucchii 
< ingenuculare. 

NG before a, 0, wu remains: sangue, lwonghe, lenga. 

NGL gives gn: ogne < ungulam. 

NY becomes gn: castagne < castaneam ; rugna < * roneam; 
vigna < vineam.. 

NS gives nz in zanzale < censualem; nzogna < It. sugna; 
more often the n falls; sctpite < insipidus; paise < 
pagensem ; frese < forensem. 

NT remains: vinte, gente, diente, lenticchie, fronte. 

NTR gives ni in jinte < de-intro ; it remains in cintredde, 
cantre. 

NTY gives nz: canzone, linzule, accumenza. 

RR remains: terre, fierre, arrivd. 

RB gives rv: varviere, cuorve, survizto. 

RC before a, 0, u gives rk: puorche, uorche. 

RC before e, « gives ré: sorce, carcere. 

RCL becomes rchi: cuvierchie, circhie < circulum. 

RD remains: verde, perde, surde. 

RDY gives rs: uorsce < hordeum; also z in veze < *viri- 
diatam. 

RG remains before a, 0, u: purgatorio; it gives rg before 
e, t; argiente. 

RM, RN, RP remain: verme, forma, vierne, juorne, 
cuorpe. 

RS remains: vorse < *bursam; forse, vierso. 

RT remains: sporta, uorte, fuorte, sorte. 

RTY gives rz: scorza, terze. 

RY gives r: ferrare, scinnare < *jenuarium. 

SS remains: tesse, gruosse, russe, vessique; it gives also 
§: vasce< bassum; casce<cassam; abbasce < It. 


abbasso. 
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SC before e, gives 8: cresce, fasce. 
SP remains: vespe, ntespole, risponne. 

ST remains: pastore, battistero, inneste. 

STR remains: finestre, maestre, gnostre; also st: nuoste, 








vuoste. 
SY gives s: vase < basium; cirase < * ceresiam. 
CC before a, 0, uw remains: sicche, vocca, accoglie. 






CC before e, t gives ¢¢: accede, succede. 
CL becomes cchi: aurecchie, becchie < *veculum ; uocchie ; 
rarely gli: tinaglie < tenaculum; cuniglie < cuni- 








culum. 
generally gives gr: sogra < soceram; agruno < acrem; 


allegre < *alecrum; it remains in lucra < lucrare. 
OS gives ss: lissia< *lixivam; tuossique, lassa, assi < 





~ 
ee 
cw 








exire. 
OT gives tt: piette, liette, vinnette. 
CY gives 2z: azzare, trezza, sauzizze, vrazze; in a few 







vases it gives ¢¢: crapicce, jacce < *glaciam. 

GN loses the g: canosce < cognoscere ; cainate < cognatum ; 
aine < agnellum; but lignum gives levone. 

GY gives § in curresce < corrigiam; g in riloge < horolo- 







‘\ 






gum. 
GR gives vr in nivre < nigrum. 
Final consonants develop as in Italian. Final s gives in 


monosyllables te: nute, vue, craie; voje < bos; but 








chit < plus. 






VII 






Morpuowoagicat PEcuLiariries 





1. Cases of Methathesis: frabica < fabricare; freve < 
febrem; prete < petram; vernedie < veneris dies; 
vregogne < verecundiam; crapicce < * capricium ; 
crape < capram; firni < finire ; priesque < persicum. 
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2. Noun.—Caput gives the feminine capa instead of 
capo as in Italian. Vomerem gives gommera in- 
stead of the masculine; also we find scherza instead 
of scherzo; la razione becomes masculine in the 
plural: li raziuni. Likewise we find li pequore, li 
descete, li scinucchie for Italian le pecore, le dita, 
le ginocchia. Some masculine nouns which become 
feminine in Italian remain masculine in this dia- 
lect: lu lebbre, lu fronte, lu carcere. 

3. Comparison of Adjectives —The comparative is 
formed with chii < plus. The comparative of in- 
feriority with meno is not found. Migliore and 
peggrore have been replaced by the adverbs meglic 
< melius and pesce < * pejus. Manquo is used for 
the Italian nemmeno. The superlative absolute in 
issimo is expressed by assai before the positive. 

4, Personal Pronouns.—Subject pronouns: ie, tu, idde, 
tedde, nute, vuie, lore. 

Direct and indirect objects: mz, ti, lu, la, ct (or net, 
nge), vt, li, le. 

Objects of prepositions: me, te, idde, iedde, nuie, 
vuie, lore. 

Possessive Adjectives.—Mie, mia, tuve, tua, suve, 
suva, nuoste, vuoste, lore; pl. mie, meia, tuve, tora, 
suve, noste, vosie, lore. 

Possessive adjectives are always placed after the 
noun: tatfa tua (tuo padre). Frateme, sorema, 
mammeta are found for Italian mio fratello, mia 


sorella, tua madre. 


The possessive pronouns are the same as the possessive 
adjectives, but they take the definite article. 
Demonstrative Adjectives.—Quiste (rarely stu), 


chesta (rarely sta); pl. quisti, cheste; quidde, 
chedda; pl. quidde, chedde. 
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Demontrative pronouns are the same as the demon- 

strative adjectives excluding stu and sta. 

7. Definite Article—Lu, la, li, le. After the preposi- 
tion a, the / often becomes r. 

Indefinite article: nu, na. 

. Numerals.—U ne, duji, tre, quatte, cine, seje, sette, 
otte, nove, dece, unnict, dudict, tridice, quattuor- 
dici, quinnict, sidice, dicissette, diciotte, dicinnove, 
vinte. 

9. The Italian relative pronoun che as well as the con- 
junction che become ca in this dialect. 
10. The Italian interrogatives chi and che become ci and 
ce; cite? (Italian chi é?); ce ie? (Italian che é?). 

11. Verb.—The future is seldom found; when used it 
denotes probability. Futurity is expressed by the 
present indicative of the verb fo have and the 
infinitive of the verb in question. The present 
subjunctive is not found except in stereotyped 
phrases like nun sta mai! The infinitive loses its 
ending but no ne is added. The pluperfect sub- 
junctive often replaces the imperfect subjunctive. 
Aage <habeo when followed by an infinitive be- 
comes aq yaa. 

(a) First conjugation in @: parla, parlanne, parlate. 

Present Indicative: parle, parle, parle, parlame, par- 


late, parlene. 





Imperfect Indicative: parlave, parlave, parlave, par- 

: lavame, parlavate, parlavane. 

Preterite: parlai, parliste, parlavo, parlemme, par- 
liste, parlarene. 

Conditional: parlarrie,. parlarrisse, parlarrie, par- 
larriemme, parlarriste, parlarriene. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: parlasse, parlasse, parlasse, 


} arlassime. parlassive, parlassene. 
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Imperative: parle, parlate. 


gation in é or ’e: crede, credenn 


Second conju 
cridute. 

Present Indicative; crewe, crenzt, crewe, cridiime, 
cridite, credene. 

Imperfect Indicative: cridie, cridivt, cridie, cri 
dieme, cridiévete, cridiene. 

Preterite: cridietti, cridisti, cridive, cridiemiie, 
cridieste, crederene. 

Conditional: criderrie, cridirristi, criderrie, cridiy- 
riemme, cridierrissive, cridirrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: cridesse, cridiessi, cridesse, 
cridesseme, cridiessive, cridessere. 

Imperative: cride, cridite. 

(c) Third conjugation in i: sinti, sintenne, sintute. 

Present Indicative: sente, siente, sente, sintimne, 

sintite, sentene. 


Imperfect Indicative: sintie, sintive, sintie, sintieme, 


sintiévite, sintiene. 

Preterite: sintivi, sintiste, sintive, sinttemme, sin- 
tiéstere, sinterene. 

Conditional: sintarrie, sintarrisst, sintarrie, sintar- 
riemme, sintarrissive, sintarrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: sintesse, sintisse, sintesse, 
sintessime, sintissive, sintessere. 

Imperative: siente, sintite. 

The present indicative of firni is: firnisquo, firnisc’, 
firnisce, firnime, firaite, firniscene. The other 
tenses follow sinti. 

Sta, stanne, state. 

Present Indicative: stawe, stai, staje, stame, state, 
stanne. 

Imperfect Indicative: stave, stave, stave, stavame, 
stavate, stavane. 








(f) 
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Preterite: stietti, stisti, stette, stemme, stiste, stezere. 

Conditional: starrie, starrissi, starrie, starriemme, 
starresseve, starrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: stesse, stisse, stesse, stessime, 
stesteve, stessere. 

Imperative (the reflexive is used): statti, statevi. 

Da, danne, date. 

Present Indicative: dave, dai, daje, dame, date, 
danne. 

Imperfect Indicative: dave, dave, dave, davame, 
davate, davane. 

Preterite: diette, diste, dette, demme, disteve, dezere. 

Conditional: darrie, darrissi, darrie, darriemme, 
darrissive, darrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: desse, disse, desse, dassime, 
dasteve, dassere. 

Imperative: da, date. 

Sci, scenne, sciute or giute (Italian andare). 

Present Indicative: vawe, vat, vaje, sciame, sciate, 
vanne. 

Imperfect Indicative: scia, scivi, scia, sciame, 
scivete, scienne. 

Preterite: scive, sciste, scette, scemme, scisteve, 
scerene. 

Conditional: sciarrie, sciarrisse, scarrie, sciarriemme, 
sciarriste, sciarrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: scesse, scisse, scesse, sces- 
seme, sciste, scessere. 

Imperative: va, sciate. 


(g) Fa, facenne, fatte. 





Present Indicative: fazze, face, face, facime, factte, 
facene. 

Imperfect Indicative: facta, facivi, facia, facienne, 

faciévete, faciane. 
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Preterite: fice, faciste, fece, faciemme, facisteve, 
fecere. 

Conditional: farrie, farisse, farrie, farriemme, far- 
risseve, farrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: facesse, facisse, facesse, fa- 
cessime, facisteve, facessere. 

Imperative: fa, facite. 

Sape, sapenne, sapute. 

Present Indicative: suacce, suai, sape, sapime, sa- 


pite, sapine. 
Imperfect Indicative: sapia, sapive, sapia, sapieme, 


sapiévete, sapiene. 

Preterite: sapiette, sapiste, sapive, sapemme, sapis- 
teve, saperene. 

Conditional: saperrie, saperrisse, saperrie, saper- 
riemme, saperriesseve, saperrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: sapesse, sapisse, sapesse, sa- 
pessime, sapisteve, sapessere. 

Imperative: sai, sapite. 

Vole, volenne, vulute or bulute. 

Present Indicative: voglie, vuo’, vo 
volene. 

Imperfect Indicative: vulia, vulivi, vulia, vuliéveme, 
vuliévete, vuliene. 

Preterite: vuzi, vuliste, voze, vulemme, vulisteve, 


’ 


, vulime, vulite, 


vozere. 

Conditional: vulerrie, vulerrisse, vulerrie, vuler- 
riemme, vulerrisseve, vulerrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: vulesse, vulisse, vulesse, vu- 
lessime, vulisteve, vulessere. 

(k) Poté, putenne, putute. 

Present Indicative: pozze, puoje, pote, putime, 

tite, potene. 








| (1) 


(m) 





| (n) 
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Imperfect Indicative: putie, putive, putie, putieme, 
putiévete, putiene. 
Preterite: putiette, putiste, putetie, putemme, putt- 
steve, puterene. 
Conditional: putrie, putrisse, putrie, putriemme, 
putrisseve, putrienne. 
Imperfect Subjunctive: putesse, pulisse, putesse, pu- 
tessime, putissive, putessere. 
Tesse, essenne, state. 
Present indicative: so, si, ié, sime, site, so. 
Imperfect Indicative: iere, ire, tere, terme, jirvete, 
rerene. 
Preterite: It is replaced by the preterite of sci (an- 
dare). 
Conditional: sarrie, sarrissi, sarrie, sarriemme, sar- 
riessive, sarriene. 
Imperfect Subjunctive: fusse, fuste, fosse, fossime, 
fusteve, fossere. 
Imperative: si, site. 
Ave, avenne, avute. 
Present Indicative: agge, aie, ave, avime, avite, 
anne. 
[Imperfect Indicative: aria, avive, avia, avieme, 
avivete, aviene. 
Preterite: ebbe, aviste, ebbe, aviemme, aviste, eb- 
bere. 
Conditional: avrie, avrisse, avrie, avriemme, avries- 
seve, avrienne. 
Imperfect Subjunctive: avesse, avissi, avesse, aves- 
seme, avisteve, avessere. 
Imperative: aie, avite. 
Vede, videnne, vidute. 
Present Indicative: vewe, vide, vede, vidime, vidite, 
vedene. 
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Imperfect Indicative: vidie, vidive, vidie, vidieme, 
vidiévete, vidiene. 

Preterite: vidde, vidiste, vedde, videmme, vidisteve, 
viderene. 

Conditional: vidarrie, vidarrissi, vidarrie, vidar- 
riemme, vidarriesteve, vidarrienne. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: videsse, vidisse, videsse, vi- 
dessime, vidisteve, videssere. 

Imperative: vide, vidite. 

Dece, dicenne, ditte. 

Present Indicative: diquo, dice, dice, dicime, dicite, 
dicene. 

Imperfect Indicative: dicia, dicivi, dicia, dicieme, 
diciévete, diciene. 

Preterite: disse, diciste, dicive, dicemme, dicisteve, 
dicerene. 

Conditional: dictrria, dicirrisse, dicirria, dicir- 
riemme, dicirrissive, dicirriene. 

Imperfect Subjunctive: dicesse, dicisst, dicesse, di- 
cessime, dicisteve, dicessere. 


Imperative: di, dictte. 


1X 
SPECIMENS 
Inedited 
I 


Terano le nuvole a pecuredde, 
Lu sole annammarate ne scaffava, 
La terre com’a lu fumiere modde, 
La vacearedda frasche se rumava. 
E nuie sedute a re prete toste, 
Wardanne le crapecedde noste. 
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Pe mienza a curnale 
E scannapuddece, 
Ndo le macchie se pascienne 

Pover’ animale. 

Nu ecagnuliedde tengo ca ié fedele, 


Se meritarrie lu zuechere e lu mele. 


Ma ce putie fa ? 

Se mette a abbaffa, 

E come vutame l’uoechie 

Eecute nu lupo mberucite 
Ca s’é menato ndo lu ruocchie, 
Tanto lu ecurrivo e l’appetite. 


Avess’ avute na scuppettedde, 

Le facia subito la pedde. 

Mo nge vo’ lu permesso d’arma 

Pe spara Iu lupo ndo Ja manra. 
E ie restaie com’a quidde e’a bippite, 
Senza di civiedde ca iera proibbite. 


Cu l’angina mmane 
Me chiame Il’ate crape 
Chiane chiane, 
E la vacearedda sape 
La via e se ne vene. 

A ra pagliara tutte ne trasime, 
. E Iu euane abbaffa ancora 
. E ié rimaso addafora, 

Ca na crapa maneante nuie vedime. 


II 


Quannu lu pastore vaie a sente messa, 
Vede l’acquasentera:—ce bella scutedda a mangia 
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Vede lu battistere:—ce belle papaglione a tené robba! 










Vede li femine nginuecchiate:—ce bella morra di pequore 
figliate ! 

Vede lu confissiunile :—ce belle pagliare pi quannu chioye! 

Vede l’autare maggiore :—ce bella chianca a pisa sale! 

Vede lu core :—ce belle mungiature a duje vadi! 


Vede la sacristia:—ce belle casutaro nge vinerria! 






















Vede lu campanaro:—ce bell’ ammagnone ea sarrie! 


III 


Quannu lu pastore vaje’n Puglia, 
Lassa na cine rana a ra migliera: 
—Migliera mia accattati lu puane, 

Lu rimanente ti cuompri la luane. 

Te fai na suttana a sette panni, 

Quannu venguo ie te trove na muntagna. 
—Marito mie ti puozzi neea, 


Ce puane e luane aggia accatti pe cine rana ? 


IV 


Tu nu buo’ dece quanta si filone, 
La gente ca ti sape ti canosce. 
E sape pure quanta so minghione, 
Ca ie nu diquo a mente-cuncta-posce. 
Potesse confessi lu peccatone 


(‘a mi pesa a re carne meia flosce, 





Forse ca pure Dio darria perdone 


A ei nnanti l’uoechi ave le eatoscee. 


seoaORatoey 947 


2 
< 


Maritimi ié¢ pastore, 
Si ni vene ogne doie sere 
E si mette mussu a mussu 
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Cu li tizzuni. 
—Marite mie, vatti corche, 

T’agge misi li janchi linzule! 

—Migliera mia, come mi voglia corche ? 

Te agge rimasi li pequore sole. 

Oh Dio, quant’é mprono lu pastore! 

Pensa chit li pequore di la migliera. 

Amprone pastore, manquo a lu liette ti suai cuorea, 
Manquo la cammisa suai di ti luva. 


VI 


Lu pastore a ra capanne 
Si face lu cunto eu la penne, 
L’aine ninnu cu quidde granne, 


Ca diaulo aggia venne ? 
vu 


Nge vurrie nu catacuosto, 
Nge vurrie na migliera, 

Na migliera nge vurrie 

Pe mangid ndo na piattedda, 
Tutt’e duie ’n armonia. 


Ie me sewo tuosto tuosto, 
Tedde com’a na quarera, 
O ea se si la pigliarrie 
Lu diaulo sta wagnedda 


Te starrie ’n allegria. 


VIIt 


Bedde figliole nu sciate chit a leune, 
Ciafarielle s’ date neampagna: 
La scoppetta caricata d’atregna, 


Bedde figliole nu sciate chii a leune. 
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Ix 


A.—Buongiorno cummara, come ti la passe ? 


B.— 


E ce bo’ iesse, cummara mia, ne ncielo e manguo 
nterre, ce ti pozze parla, nu pozze fa lu sfoco mie. 
1é quidde dulore ca m’accede chiano chiano, e nu mi 
passe; mi potene adaccii a picca a picca, ie pozze 
muri e quidde dulore ié sempe vive e mi daie pen’ 
amare. Pover ’a me. Meglio ca nunge fosse maie 
venuta a ru munno. 

Be, nge vo’ la pacienza, bene mia; tu lu suai ca 
senza la pacienza a nudda si pruvvene. E Gesu 
Cresto e la Madonna t’anne saudi e aiuta chiano 
chiano e t’anne da quedde cunsulazione e’aspiette. 
Le grazie nu benene tutte na vota, e certe vote venene 
quannu nunne Iu eredime. 

O ca ti pozza sereve l’angelo mmocea e ca l’anime de 
lu Purgatorio preghessene sempe pe te, cummara mia, 
te laggia dece proprio, ogne vota ca ti vewo tu mi 
daie nu sullievo; e come te lu pozze renne iene: te 
lu renne Dio, quant’ aiuto mi daie a me ca stawe ndo 
le pene amare, ndo nu fuoque ardente ; tu sola anguna 
vota ca trase e mi puorte mo la cestaredde de fiche e 
mo lu panariedde de pere, e mo n’ata cosa e mi dice 
quedde bedde parulecchie, tu sullieve ogne bota 
n’anema da lu mbierne, e Dio, ca Dio ng’é, e pe fede 


nun si perde maie, Dio t’ave pruvvisto de lu bene e 


ti pozza sempe pruvvede. 

Ie lu suacce ca mi yuo’ bene e quannu iesquo da la 
casa mia nummene pozze passa a aggia trasi a vedé 
come te la passe e ce face. Ie t’agge sempe purtate 
ammore e sempe tenne porte, e se Dio vole, tu aie 
sta chili cuntente e chitii meglie de me. Be, ie menne 
vawe e tu nun t’annammara; statt’ allegra, suai come 
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dicie na femine: 


branche. 


DIALECT OF 


pezzient’ 


BASILICATA 











allegre peducchie a 


B.—Ca proprio, we, puozze sta bona: pezzien’ allegre, Dio 


l’aiute. 


A.—Hhu, e accussi ti voglie. 


Sapissi quanta n’agge pas- 


sate ie: e tu pure aie piglia lu curagge come na bri- 


ge 


anda e ie suacce ca nun t’ave manea. 


Statte bona, 


cummara mia, ie menne vawe fora, la vi la zap- 


paredde. 


le fazze pure |’omene quannu nge vo’. 


echiama saccente. 


B.—Quesse cose, la lenguzze mia, nun sia maie! 


Si dece: la fatica leva ’omene da lu vizio. 


Nun mi 


Pigliame 


lu munnu come vene e facime la vuluntade di Dio. 


A.—Nun ti fa male pati. 


GLOSSARY 


Words which diifer most from modern Italian. 


Abbafa <*ad-babare; Neap. ab- 
bafare; It. bava, trafelare. 
Abbaffa. <*ad-badiare; abbaiare. 

Abbila <It. bile; inquietare. 

Abbusea, buscare. 

Aceatta, Neap. accattare; com- 
perare, 

Accede, uccidere. 

Acchia ¢ afflare, 
trovare. 

Acchiantate ¢ ad-plantare, 
to. 

Accio, sedano. 

Accrianzate, Neap. accrianzato; 
costumato. 

Accussi, cosi. 

Acecuvia ¢ *ad-cubare, nascondere. 
Asquasentera, found also in Ne- 
apolitan, fonte battesimale. 
Adaccia, Neap. adacciare; 


Neap. asciare; 


sedu- 


am- 


maccare carne o_ pestare 
lardo. 

Addafora, fuori. 

Addona ¢ *adunare, Neap. addo- 
nare: andare a vedere. 

Adersce ¢ *ad-directiare, drizzare, 
sollevare. 

Agruno, Neap. agrumma (limo- 
ni, cedri, ete.); It. agrume; 
amaro. 

Aguanne, Neap. aguanno; quest’ 


anno. 

Allifa ¢ allevare, Neap. allifare; 
azzimare. 

Alluced ¢ ad-loqui, Neap. allue- 
care; gridare. 

Ammagnone, spauracchio. 

Ammoccia, Neap. ammucciare 


(tacere di mala voglia); na- 


scondere. 
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Amprone, balordo. 
Anginaglie, anguinaia. 
Anguna, alcuna. 


Annammara, It. inamarire (ob- 
solete), intristire. 

Appanna, It. appannare (offu- 
scare); socchiudere. 


Appauri, Neap. appaurare; im- 


paurire. 
Appretta, Neap. apprettare; 
querelarsi. 


Appila, Neap. appilare; tappare. 

Arranchelenude, totalmente po- 
vero e ignudo. 

Asche ¢ “asclam, also in Neap., 
scheggia. 

Ate, altro. 

Atteveglie, pipistrello. 

Ca, in Neap. it per- 
ciocch®; here, perciocché® and 

both relative 
noun and conjunction. 

Caeaglie, Neap. cacaglio; scilin- 
guato. 

Cacciafumo, cammino. 

Calanea, in Italian it 
seno di mare; 


means 


also che, pro- 


means 

here it means 
frana. 

Camastra, catena per il focolare. 

Campescia, un tratto di terreno 
per pascolo. 


Cancariata, Neap. cancareata; 
paternale., 

Cannarute, Neap. cannaruto; 
goloso. 

Capisciole, Neap. capesciola; 
nastro. 


Carosa, il luogo dove si tosano 
le pecore. 

Carosielle, Neap. carosiello; sal- 
vadanaio. 

Casori, Neap. carosare; tosare. 

Casutaro, deposito di cacio. 

Catacuoste ¢ *cata-costam, 

pagno. 


com- 
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Catosce, lucciola. 

Catuosce ¢ *cata-ostium, 
terreno. 

(interrogative and ex- 
clamative). 

Cerme, It. (obsolete ) 

means tutto il capo; here it 

means cornicione. 


pian 


Ce, 


che 
cerme 
Chianea, in Neap. it means bec- 


here it means lastra. 
Chiascione ¢ jacere, lenzuolo. 


cheria; 


Ci, chi (interrogative). 

Ciarlasane, it is said of a per- 
son who stands always erect 
and is unable to move freely. 

Cimica ¢ cyma, testa, cervello. 

Cince, focaccia. 

Cingula, in Neap. it means fron- 
zolo; here it 

Ciuecio, ciueo, asino. 


means ramo. 


Civiedde ¢ civis in illo; nessuno, 
niente. 

Craie ¢ cras, domani. 

Crewe, io credo. 

Criduzze criduzze, lungo la spina 
dorsale. 

Crogne, conchiglia. 


Cuccemunnedda, Neap. coccia- 
vannella; cutrettola. 

Cuffiature, vaso di legno. 

Cunsuprine, cugino in secondo 
grado. 


Cuosto, fianco. 
Curnale, corniolo. 


Cuttinera ¢< cutem mnegram, gon- 
na. 

Dece, dire. 

Devacd <de vacare, Neap. deva- 
eare; vuotare. 

Diquo, io dico. 

Driviglid ¢<*de revigilare,  sve- 


gliare. 
Farinazze, farinata, polenta. 
Fascetedde, Neap.  fascetillo; 
fascetto di legna. 
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Filone, It. fellone; here, min- 
chione. 
Frese, It. 


here, contadino impiegato a 


forese (contadino) ; 


anno. 

Fricena, Neap. frecola; minuz- 
zolo. 

Fucazza, focaccia. 

Fumiere, It. fumiere means 


Vacido del letame; here, le- 
tame. 
Garamedda, It. 


midolla. 


caramella; here, 

Gazale, mascella. 

Ghianad ¢ *planare; Neap. nchia- 
nare; 

Ghette, treccia. 


salire. 


Gruffula, It. gruffolare (mangia- 
re in modo indecente come i 


porci; @ more archaic mean- 


ing is grugnire); here, rus- 
sare. 
Gualane, Neap. gualano (gar- 


zone di campagna); here, co- 
lui che guarda animali vac- 
cini. 

[gli ¢ ilia, fianchi. 

Jacea < flaccare ; Neap. sciaccare ; 
rompere la testa. 

Lammordo, di colore oscuro. 

Latuorno, Neap. taluorno; fa- 
stidio, seccatura. 

Lenguzza, lingua. 

Lotano ¢ lotium ; It. letame; here, 
stagno. 

Leune, legna. 

Lupegna, di lupo. 

Luva, levare. 

Manquo, nemmeno. 

Manra, mandra. 


Mara¢ mala hora; mara me! 
povero me! 
Masciare <*magare, fattucchie- 


ro. 
Mauro, all’ecesso. 
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Mbara, imparare. 

Mberucite, inferocito. 

Mbierno, inferno. 

Mborta, importare. 

Mbriache, ubbriaco. 

Meloppe, Neap. nveloppa; busta. 

Mente-cuncta-posce ¢ mente-cunc- 
tat-poscere; perdonami. 

Merque, Neap. merca; segno. 

Mesaruolo, mesaiolo, che lavora 
a mese. 

Mienza, in mezzo. 

Miere, vino. 

Migliera, moglie. 

Modde, molle. 

Morra, Neap. mmorra; folla. 


Mpuntedda, puntellare. 


Mungiaturo, il luogo dove si 
munge. 
Murgia ¢ *muricem ; rupe. 


Musee, moscio, lento. 
Muzzico, morso. 


Naea, culla. 


Neincilonne ¢in coelo coelorum, 
in alto. 
Ndo, dentro, nel. 


Neca ¢ necare, annegare. 

Nfonne, Neap. nfonnere; _ ba- 
gnare. 

Nfute ¢ infultum, folto. 

Ninnu, Neap. ninno; It. nini; 

vezzeggiativo dei bambini; 
giovine. 

Ntrace, It. antrace 
earboncolo. 


(obsolete) ; 


Ommole ¢ amphoram, brocea. 

Pantaschi, fianchi. 

Papaglione, ripostiglio. 

Papusso, perhaps con- 
nected with Neap. papuscio 
(pianella). 

Pennelare, ciglio. 


ligura; 


Pescera, 
pesci. 
Picea or pic. poco. 


peschiera, vivaio di 
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Pigna, Neap., Pistojese ed altre 
parti della Toscana; grap- 
polo. 

Pischione, pietra grande. 

Pitrosine, Neap. petrosino; vari- 
ous obsolete Italian forms 
are: petrosello, petrosellino, 
petrosemole; prezzemolo. 

Poe, Neap. pocca; allora, poicha. 

Presiente, regalo. 

Quarera, querela; hence, uggioso. 
Rampogna, in Italian it means 
rimprovero; here, metafora. 

Revetale, rovo. 

Rizzulo, orciuolo. 

Rommole, sasso. 

Ruma, It. rumare (obsolete), ru- 
minare. 

Rumate, letame. 

Ruocchio, rocchio. 

Sarcene, virgultg di legno. 

Scannapoddice, rovo. 

Scarature, pettine. 

Schitte, It. schietto; here, solo. 

Sciummute, gobbo. 

Seunza, Neap. sconcecare; di- 
sturbare, guastare, — 

Sembe, sempre. 

Serra, Neap. and archaic It.; 
sega. 

Spranzone, vagabondo. 

Stare, Neap. staro (antica mi- 
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sura); here, cesta di legno. 
Stiavucche, salvietta. 
Stintine, Neap. stentino; budello, 
Stizze, goccia. 
Suonno, tempia. 
Supala, siepe. 
Tanne, Neap. tanno; allora. 
Tatta, padre. 
Tempe, rialto. 
Terza, di 
Tizzone, tizzo. 
Tomo, lento. 
Tonza, vasca. 
Toste, f. pl. of tuosto, duro. 
Trasi, entrare. 
Uffile, Neap. uffa; anca. 
Uomele, morbido. 
Useme, Neap. uosemo; fiuto. 
Vade, guado, entrata. 
Vantera, grembiule. 
Vitranedde, vaiuolo. 
Wagnedda, fanciulla. 
Wagnone, Neap. guaglione; fan- 
ciullo, giovanotto. 
Wulisce, Neap. golio; desiderio. 
Zagaredde, Neap. zagarella; na 
stro. 
Zanche, zanna. 
Zenca, Neap. zenna; poco. 
Zilona, tartaruga. 
Zoca, fune. 


» ier Valtro. 


Italian povero me! is expressed in various ways: travaglie mie 
(Corleto); sciglie mie (Laurenzana); scante mie (Montemurro) ; 
trimintone mia (Guardia); tasse nui (Viggiano). 

Un morso di pane becomes: nu murso di puane; nu muzzico di 
puane; na zenca di puane; nu vuccone di puane. 

Nu rusce e nu musce, Italian non é buono a nulla. 

Ausce di chiazza e trivole di casa, Italian gioia di piazza e tribolo 


di casa. 


La catena di lu cuodde, Italian la nuca. 

La tabacchera di lu scinucchie, Italian la rotella del ginocchio. 
Lu pesce di la gamma, Italian polpaccio. 

La chianta di la mano, Italian la palma della mano. 
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XXV.—THE SOURCES OF JONSON’S THE STAPLE 
OF NEWS 


In 1905, two important contributions were made to our 
knowledge of the sources of Ben Jonson’s The Staple of 
News. Dr. De Winter, in a critical edition of the play, 
pointed out several important similarities between it and 
the earlier London Prodigal, which play he urged, further, 
was “ mainly the work of Jonson’s hand.” ! In the same 
year, Mr. Charles Crawford showed less important simi- 
larities between The Staple of News and The Bloody 
Brother, notably in speeches by the Master-Cook, a charac- 
ter in the former play, and insisted that here also Jonson 
had had a large hand in the play from which he later 
borrowed.” 

Scholars had earlier shown possible borrowings from 
still other plays and works, and Winter added to the list 
of possible minor sources. His summary is interesting: 
“From the Plutus of Aristophanes and the Timon of 
Lucian, through Lady Argurian in Cynthia’s Revels, came 
the idea of Princess Pecunia in her more abstract aspect, 
money personified.” The Wasps of Aristophanes and the 
Aulularia of Plautus are included as having given unim- 
portant suggestions. Chaucer’s House of Fame “ contri- 
buted slightly to the conception of the news-staple. .. . 
From the London Prodigal . . . is adapted the motif of 
the three Peniboys, with the father’s disguise, the sham 
will, and a considerable number of minor details.” In 
addition, it is suggested that certain slight hints came 


Yale Studies in English, vol. XxvItl, p. xxxiii. 
* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol. X11, pp. 165 f. 
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from Jonson’s earlier Cynthia’s Revels, and his mas)ks, 
News from the New World and Neptune’s Triumph, and 
from Fletcher’s The Fair Maid of the Inn Mr. W. W. 
Greg, in reviewing the contributions of both Winter and 
Crawford, was inclined to accept all these sources. “ Jon- 
son’s play in fine,” he says,* “ turns out to be little more 
than a cento made up of borrowings from earlier works,” 
many of which, he grants, were probably Jonson’s own. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to still 
another partial source, or certain analogue, of Jonson’s 
play, a source of some significance in throwing light on 


Jonson’s dramatie methods. 

Dr. Winter says it was from the Plutus and the Timon 
that Jonson “ got the main idea of the allegorical part of 
the play, the personification of money,” but he admits that 


“his working out of this idea in the action of our play has 
little or no resemblance to the plot of either of his origi- 
nals.”’° Winter lists four differences, indeed, between 
the personifications of money in the two plays, the most 
conspicuous of which is, perhaps, the difference in sex. 
In fact, the only real resemblance between Jonson’s play 
and the Plutus is the existence of a personification of 
money, the Princess Pecunia in the one, the god Plutus 
in the other. Jonson, for example, makes no use of the 
chief device by which Aristophanes works out his idea, 
namely, the restoring of Plutus’ sight. 

The story told in Lucian’s dialogue is somewhat, though 
only slightly, closer to the main story of The Staple of 
News. Here Plutus exclaims against his treatment while 


* Yale Studies in English, vol. xxvuit, pp. xxxiii f. 

“Modern Language Review, 1905-1906, p. 327. See also a more 
detailed review of Winter’s edition, p. 143. 

*L.¢., Pp. EX. 
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in the possession of the prodigal Timon: “ He insulted me, 
threw me about, dismembered me... and practically 
pitch-forked me out of the house. ... What, go there 
again, to be transferred to toadies and flatterers and har- 
lots?’”’® Pecunia undergoes a similar treatment at the 
hands of the young prodigal, Peniboy Junior, in The 
Staple of News, as will be pointed out more fully in a 
moment. Moreover, Pecunia, as with Plutus in the 77- 
mon, is at the end given over to the possession of the now 
reformed prodigal. But with these details, again, the 
similarity of story ceases. In neither the Plutus nor the 
Timon is the personification of money sought after and 
for a time possessed by two characters who represent the 
extremes, avarice and prodigality ; and this is the essential 
characteristic of Jonson’s treatment of the idea. 

Jonson’s use of the conception of money personified 
illustrates a further important difference between his play 
and the two Greek masterpieces, a difference in purpose, 
or moral. Gifford, who had earlier noted the partial simi- 
larity between The Staple of News and the Plutus, points 
out this difference. Jonson, he says, insists upon “ the 
use and the abuse of riches... ;” both “ the prodigal 


” 


and the miser (are) corrected,” while Aristophanes was 
trying only “to expose (the) general venality of his genera- 
tion.” * Jonson’s purpose was, indeed, to show the proper 
use of money by portraying and punishing the two ex- 
tremes of misuse. This “ moral ” is insisted upon through- 
out the play, nowhere more clearly than in the closing 


lines, in Pecunia’s last speech: 


*The Works of Lucian, translated by H. W. and F. (. Fowler; 
vol. I, p. 35. 

*Gifford’s Works of Ben Jonson, with Introduction and Appendices, 
by F. Cunningham; vol. v, p. 292. 
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And so Pecunia herself doth wish, 
That she may still be aid unto their use, 
Not slave unto their pleasures, or a tyrant 
Over their fair desires; but teach them all 
The golden mean; the prodigal how to live; 
The sordid and the covetous how to die; 
That, with sound mind; this, safe frugality. 


It is true that a similar moral is preached in both the 
Plutus and the Timon, but only indirectly; the story in 
each is the working out of a somewhat different moral. 
Gifford’s statement may be taken to describe that of the 
one: “the vanity of riches” * well describes that of th 
other. For the use to which Timon declares he will put 
Plutus, or wealth, upon recovering it, is as much an unwise 
extreme, and “ vanity,” as his early prodigality.® In fact, 
Timon at the beginning and then at the end of the dialogue 
represents the two unworthy extremes, which Jonson por- 
trays by two characters, neither of whom, unreformed, 
can be trusted with wealth. 

Thus in plot and underlying motive Jonson’s play 
differs radically from both the Plutus and the Timon, 
though it is probable that he got suggestions from both, 
especially from the latter. Now, The London Prodigal 
is much closer in many respects to the story of The Staple 
of News, but here, the obviously allegorical devices are 
entirely lacking, as is the fundamental story and moral of 
the wooing of wealth by the two extremes of the misuse of 
wealth, the temporary possession of wealth by each of 
these extremes in turn, and the final realization of the 
“golden mean,” the proper use of wealth, through the 
reformation of the two extremes. 


*See the sub-title of the Timon (Works of Lucian, ed cit., 1, 
p. Xvi). 

*See the closing sections of the dialogue, especially paragraph 
42, p. 46. 
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Much closer to The Staple of News in these important 
respects than any of the partial sources thus far suggested 
is a late English morality play, The Contention between 
Liberality and Prodigality, first printed in 1602.1° The 
main situation, the moral, and the réles of several of the 
characters are surprisingly alike. In the earlier play, 
Money, a boy or young man, fills the réle of the later 
Pecunia. He, however, is the son of Mistress Fortune. 
Here, possibly, is the transition from the masculine Plutus 
to the feminine Pecunia, or, better, to Lady Argurian of 
Cynthia's Revels.'! Money of the morality play is sought 
after and for a time possessed, as is Pecunia in Jonson’s 
play, by Tenacity, comparable to Peniboy, the Uncle, and 
usurer, and later by Prodigality, an equally possible proto- 
type of the young prodigal, Peniboy Junior in The Staple 
of News. In each play, the prodigal’s dissipation of 
money is symbolized by a feast, from which, in the one, 
Pecunia is rescued, and from which, in the other, Money 


* Reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. vi. See in 
the Introduction the suggestion that this was “a revival of a more 
ancient piece,” possibly, Collier thought, to be identified with a 
play called Prodigality, presented at Court in 1568. 

“For both the name and the sex of his personification of money 
in The Staple of News, Jonson may have been indebted to a poem by 
Richard Barnfield, first published in 1598, The Encomion of Lady 
Pecunia, which is not mentioned by Winter. Barnfield says In 
his address To the Gentlemen Readers, “I have given Pecunia the 
title of a Woman, both for the termination of the word, and because 
(as women are) shee is lov’d of men” (Collier’s Illustrations of 
Old English Literature, vol. 1, No. 7). Moreover, he calls her “the 
famous Queene of rich America” (p. 1, ibid.), which may have 
suggested Pecunia’s title, “ Infanta of the Mines,” and the following 
lines in the play: 

Piedmantle. I have deduced her— 

Broker. From all the Spanish mines in the West Indies, 

I hope; for she comes that way by her mother. 
(11, i, 86-88) 
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runs away. During the riotous banquet in the “ Devil 
Tavern,” Pecunia is forced to kiss Peniboy Junior’s 
scheming companions,'? and in the morality, Money is 
“dandled” and “kissed” by his equally unscrupulous 
seducers.’* Access to Pecunia has to be gained through 
the Broker, “ secretary and gentleman usher,” to her, while 
in the earlier play, Prodigality and Tenacity enlist similar 
services of Vanity, “ Fortune’s chief servant.” There are 
even closer similarities, due possibly to a common source 
in either the Plutus or, more probably, the Timon, in the 
treatment of the personification of wealth by the personiti- 
cation of avarice. Money says of Tenacity: 

He would never let me abroad to go, 

But lock’d me up in coffers, or in bags bound me fast, 


That like a boor in a sty, he fed me at last, 
Thus Tenacity did spoil me for want of exercise.” 


And Pecunia says Peniboy, the Uncle; 


Kept me close prisoner, under twenty bolts, 


But once he would have smother’d me in a chest, 
And strangled me in leather.* 


Her servant, Statute, adds that, 


. . . . he cramm’d us up in a close box 
All three together, where we saw no sun 
In one six months.” 


™ Act Iv, sc. i. “Tbid, p. 377. 

* Dodsley’s Old Plays, vi11, p. 360. * Act Iv, se. i. 

* Ibid. With these compare, for example, the Timon, paragraph 
13, p. 36: Zeus says to Plutus, “ You were imprisoned by rich 
men under bolts and locks and seals, and never allowed a glimpse 
of sunlight; . . . you were stifled in deep darkness. . . . It was 
monstrous, then, that you should be kept in a bronze or iron 
chamber and brought up by these stern unscrupulous tutors, Interest, 
Debit and Credit.” Barnfield also makes use of some of these ideas 
in his Encomion of Lady Pecunia. See pp. 4 and 5. 
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Jonson is a less stern moralist than the author of the 
morality, for he permits Pecunia to marry the reformed 
and penitent Peniboy Junior, while Money goes to Liber- 
ality, who has deserved this fortune throughout and is, it 
must be confessed, a more likely realization of “ the golden 
mean ” than the reformed prodigal. Liberality, however, 
preaches the same moral, as when he says to Money, 


bide with him that can devise 
To rid you and keep you from these extremities.” 


t. e., Tenacity and Prodigality. Liberality, moreover, 

‘“‘ chief steward to Virtue,” bears close resemblance to Peni- 

boy, the Father, of Jonson’s play, especially in that each 

“js the main spokesman of morality—from him come 

most of the ‘sentences,’ as Winter remarks of the dis- 

4 guised father in both The Staple of News and The London 
Prodigal.'® 

Other similar rdles in the two plays are those of the 

prodigal’s companions, Tom Toss and Dick Dicer of The 

Contention between Liberality and Prodigality, and Cym- 

bal, Madrigal, and others in Jonson’s play. Such char- 

acters as Captain Well-Done, the Courtier, and the Lame 

Soldier, of the morality play, are like Shunfield, “ sea 

captain,” Fitton, “ the emissary Court,” and Piedmantle, 


” only in being what one might call 


“ pursuivant at arms, 
“ topical ” characters. 

These similarities of plot, characters, purpose, and, per- 
haps, of lines, certainly suggest that Jonson was familiar 
with the belated morality play, The Contention between 
Iniberality and Prodigality, and that he used the frame- 
work of it and some of its minor details, as well as sug- 
gestions from Lucian’s Timon (possibly from the Plutus 


™ Dodsley’s Old Plays, v1, p. 378. 
*P. xxviii of Winter’s edition of The Staple of News. 
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of Aristophanes), from the earlier, partially his own, 
London Prodigal and The Bloody Brother, and from the 
other plays and works listed by Winter. In fact, the simi- 
larities between The Staple of News and The Contention 
would seem to be closer and more significant than in any 
of the other suggested “ sources.” 

Of particular significance, if the suggestion of this 
paper be accepted, is the probability that Jonson used an 
English morality play along with the works of two great 
Greek satirists. Nor is the combination incongruous, or 
without significance for Jonson’s purpose and method as a 
dramatist. Jonson, or any writer of satiric comedy, has 
much in common, of course, with classical satire, comedy 
or dialogue, but no less with the morality play. The 
writers of each are primarily didactic, are preachers, and, 
because of that fact, are always prone to preach their 
moral by the means of relatively abstract symbols. Like 
the scientist’s, the anatomist with his chart of nerves or 
arteries or the political economist with his concept of the 
“ economic man,” theirs is the method of “ simplification,” 
of abstraction, of excluding all save that which serves their 
ulterior purpose. In significant contrast to Hamlet’s 
famous declaration, a contrast the more striking because 
of the similarity of figure, is a speech by Asper, the Pre- 
senter, at the beginning of Jonson’s Every Man Out of 
His Humour: 






I will scourge those apes, 
And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror, 
As large as is the stage whereon we act; 
Where they shall see the time’s deformity 
Anatomised in every nerve and sinew. 





The fullness and complexity of life, of “ the very age and 
body of the time,” is sacrificed by the satirist and the 
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moralist to make clearer a single aspect of life, a “‘ hu- 
mour ” perhaps, or a social “ deformity,” or a moral law; 
and the symbolic abstraction, a Pecunia, a Prodigal, a 
nerve or sinew “ anatomised,” is preferred to the living 
image. With them there is no Shakespearean clouding of 
the issue by a pathetic Shylock, a worthy Malvolio, or by a 
“orey iniquity’ who wins the tears of harlots and the 
affections of all men. In comparison with such as these, 
even a Subtle or a Brainworm seems scarcely flesh and 
blood, seems more akin, for example, to the shadowy, if 
lively, Vice of the morality plays. 

It is interesting to note, especially in his so-called 
“ dotages,”’ Jonson’s recognition of the similarity between 
his own plays and the morality drama. In The Devil ts 
an Ass, for example, he makes such a recognition clearly.*® 
And in The Staple of News the kinship is fairly trumpeted 
forth. Thus, beyond question for Jonson, speak “ the 
ridiculous gossips that tattle between the acts”; 

Mirth . . . How like you the Vice in the play? 

Expectation. Which is he? 

Mirth. Three or four: Old Covetousness, the sordid Peniboy 

Tattle. But here is never a fiend to carry him away. Besides 
he has never a wooden dagger! I would not give a rush for a 
Vice that has not a wooden dagger to snap at everybody he meets. 
Mirth. That was the old way, gossip, when Iniquity came in 


like Hokos Pokos, in a jugler’s jerkin . . . but they are now all 
attired like men and women of the time, the vices male and female.” 


Although it can scarcely be denied that Jonson is here 
admitting, and even insisting upon, the similarity between 
his play and older morality plays, it does not, of course, 
follow that he was confessing to have borrowed a moral, or 
a plot, or characters from a particular morality play. To 


* See, for example, 1, i, and v, iv. 
*Intermean, after Act II, sc. i. 
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find such clear recognition of similarity of type is some- 
thing, however. And it is hoped that this paper has 
pointed out, in The Contention between Liberality and 
Prodigality, the particular play cf the type, from which, 
as well as from Lucian’s Timon and the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes and from his own earlier works, Jonson took a 
moral and took machinery for his allegorical satiric 
comedy, The Staple of News. 


Artnur Bivins STONEX. 

















XXVI—THE VIRTUE OF FRIENDSHIP IN THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 


I 


No reader of Renaissance literature need be reminded 
that when Spenser wrote, friendship rivalled love as a 
poetic theme. High friendships give life whatever good 
it has, says one of Castiglione’s courtiers; and the Eliza- 
bethan gentleman agreed with him. If the Elizabethan 
gentleman was also a story-teller, the thought of friend- 
ship, it seems, usually put happy devices into his plot- 
making, as the thought of Helen’s beauty, if he was a 
poet, kindled his style. Yet Spenser, who himself enjoyed 
friendships with the best, and who of all men should have 
risen to the theme of friendship, wrote of it very lamely. 
At least, so his critics decide. Their general verdict is 
that of the six books in the Faerie Queene the fourth, on 
the virtue of friendship, is, in spite of splendid episodes, 
the least satisfactory as a story and the least comprehensi- 
ble as an allegory. 

In the desire to say a word on Spenser’s ideal of friend- 
ship, one would not be betrayed into arguing that the book 
is well told. Spenser confuses us by abandoning, in part 
at least, the program announced in that very useful letter 
to Ralegh. He had said that each book was to have for 
patron a special knight, “for the more variety of the 
story,” and that each knight was to undertake an adven- 
ture. In the first three books, to which alone the letter 
referred, he kept his promise, as he resumed it in books 
v and vi, but in this fourth book Cambel and Triamond, 
whom he names as companion knights of friendship, have 
no quest, and shortly disappear from the story altogether. 
831 
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Further, Prince Arthur has appeared in the first and 
second books to rescue the hero,’ and in book m1, where 
Britomart obviously could need no rescue, he still is asso- 
ciated with her? to remind us of that complete cluster 
of virtues of which she, in that book, illustrates but one. 
We therefore come to expect Arthur’s entrance as a guide 
to what is important in the allegory. But in book tv he 
does not rescue Cambel and Triamond, nor is he asso- 
ciated with them; he enters only a minor part of the 
story,® and if he illustrates anything, it seems to be fair 
play or justice rather than friendship. 

A favorite explanation of these defects of plot is that 
books 1 and iv are really one, that Spenser so con- 
ceived them, and that neither should be read apart from 
the other. But there is reason to think Spenser con- 
structed the allegory of the fourth book after book m1 
was in print; for in his letter to Ralegh he said that 
Britomart was to rescue Amoret at the end of the third 
book,® and so indeed she did in the 1590 version of the 


1 Faerie Queene, bk. 1, canto vii; bk. m, canto viii. 

?7b., bk. m1, canto iv. 

°7b., bk. Iv, cantos viii and ix. 

*Cf. Kate M. Warren, in the introduction to her edition of the 
Faerie Queene, Book Iv, 1899. 

’“ The third day there came in a Groome, who complained before 
the Faerie Queene, that a vile Enchaunter, called Busirane, had in 
hand a most faire Lady, called Amoretta, whom he kept in most 
grievous torment, because she would not yield him the pleasure of 
her body. Whereupon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that Lady, pres- 
ently tooke on him that adventure. But being unable to performe 
it by reason of the hard Enchauntments, after long sorrow, in the 
end met with Britomartis, who succoured him, and 1eskewed his 
love. 

“But by occasion hereof many other adventures are intermedled; 
but rather as Accidents then intendments: As the love of Brito- 
mart, the overthrow of Marinell, the misery of Florimell, the vertu- 
ousness of Belphoebe, the lasciviousness of Hellenora, and many 
the like.” 
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poem. He also said that certain accidents, not “ intend- 
ments,” are interwoven with the main plot of the first 
three books; and among these accidents he mentions the 
love of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinel, and the 
misery of Florimel. But these “accidents” of the 
third book become “ intendments,” or leading motives, 
of the fourth; and especially the love of Britomart, which 
originally, perhaps, was to remain a hope, like the quest of 
Arthur for the Faerie Queene, develops into a link be- 
tween book 11 and book v, as though in the union of 
Britomart and Artegal Spenser wished to show a con- 
tinuity between Chastity, Friendship, and Justice. That 
this purpose involved some reconsideration is indicated 
by the passages referred to in the letter to Ralegh, and by 
the fact that Spenser altered the close of book 1m, in 
order to continue the story of Amoret.® He put the third 
book before the public as a finished story, and reopened it 
later in order to work out a different plan; the exigencies 
of book tv can therefore not be urged as excuse for 
book 11, nor the shortcomings of book ur as excuse for 
the shortcomings of book rv. 

So much for the difficulties of the plot. Those who 
criticize the allegory bring the sweeping charge that very 
little in the fourth book seems to have anything to do 
with friendship. We read of the quarrel between Paridel 
and Blandamour, of Agapé and her sons and of their 
fight with Cambel, of Satyrane’s tournament, of the 
House of Care, of the happy recognition of Britomart 
and Artegal, of the rescue of Amoret from the Savage 
Man, of the estrangement between Arthur’s squire and 
Belphoebe, of the Squire of low degree, of Amyas and 


*For the original ending of bk. m1, see Spenser’s Works, Grosart, 
vol. vil, pp. 37, 38. 
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Placidas, of the Temple of Venus, of the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medway, and finally of the marriage of 
Marinel and Florimel. Some friendship appears in these 
episodes, but for the most part they seem to deal rather 
with envy, hatred, and malice. 

Recent criticism of Spenser is not disposed to explain 
this tangle of allegory, much less to defend it. The fash- 
ion is to dismiss cavalierly the poet’s claim to be a thinker, 
along with his claim to be a story-teller; we are asked to 
admire only his pictorial imagination and his verbal 
music.? ~ This attitude helps us to forgive Spenser for the 
things in him we do not understand. Yet without deny- 
ing his more than Elizabethan gift for getting swamped 
in his own plots, we may examine one assumption his 
critics make. They assume that by friendship he meant 
the same thing as, for example, the dramatist had in mind 
when he gave us Romeo and Mercutio, Hamlet and Hora- 
tio. They fail to observe that Spenser’s obvious purpose 
was to present friendship as a moral virtue, whereas 
Shakspere, and most other writers, have portrayed friend- 
ship as a social relation, like blood kinship, involving cer- 
tain virtues such as loyalty, but not itself a virtue. 

Without attempting, then, to justify Spenser’s defects 
of plot-making, it is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
that he meant what he said when he called friendship a 
virtue. His philosophy or the program to which he had 
committed himself forced him to support what had been 
among the philosophers a minority opinion, and to rank 
friendship as equal in importance and identical in kind 
with holiness, temperance, chastity, justice, and courtesy. 







*Cf. J. M. Robertson, Elizabethan Literature, 1914, p. 67: “ Spen- 
ser, for his age a teacher, is for us first and last a maker of the 
music of words, a creator of rhythmical and phraseological beauty.” 
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Not even the writers from whom he drew his inspiration 
eared to give friendship this equality with the other vir- 
tues, nor have later writers done so, with the exception of 
a few of his enthusiastic disciples. He made a lonely 
attempt to define friendship as a mystical approach to 
God; if his story and his allegory fail, at least one reason 
may be that the subject matter in this case, as in the third 
book, was essentially fit for lyrical treatment, not at all 











for narrative. 






II 







Spenser knew that the ancient philosophers had specu- 
lated on the nature of friendship, that the Greeks before 
Aristotle had questioned whether friendship could exist 
between bad men, and whether the mystic attraction be- 
tween friendly natures was of like to like or of opposite 
to opposite. Aristotle briefly summarised this discussion 
and put it aside,® since his interest lay in the ethical 
aspects of friendship, in the motives which lead men to 
form this alliance. He happened to be engaged in making 
a list of virtues, according to his definition of a virtue, 
and finding that friendship hardly adjusted itself to his 
theory of the mean, yet unwilling, with the Lysis and the 
Phaedrus behind him, to dispose of friendship ungrac- 
Z iously, he concluded that, if not a virtue, it was almost 
4 as good; and he then proceeded to discuss it as a social 
relation between brothers, between husband and wife, be- 
tween children and parents.® The undoubted virtue which 
friendship most nearly resembles, he said, is justice °— 
an opinion which perhaps has some bearing on the se- 
quence of books rv and v in the Faerie (Jueene. 
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* Ethics, bk. vmit, ch. ii. °7b., bk. vm, ch. iii-xv. 
”7b., bk. viti, ch. iv. 
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Aristotle was sensible of the mystical, metaphysical as- 
pects of friendship which Plato had stressed; he probably 
knew by experience the abiding of two souls as in one 
body. But his purpose for the moment, as he said, was 
to discuss moral questions, whether only the good can be 
friends, and whether there can be more than one kind of 
friendship. In later ages, when Pilato was but a name, 
Aristotle’s description of friendship became standard; 
whether or not men thought friendship a virtue, they 
wrote of it as of a social and moral relation. When 
Bacon, for example, expounded the advantages of friend- 
ship, he was handling the traditional theme in the tradi- 
tional manner, which he derived, if not from Aristotle, 
then probably from Cicero’s Offices." 

But the interest in friendship for its own sake, in 
friendship as a mystic experience, never died out. Mon- 
taigne, of all persons, followed his Aristotle with a kind 
of protest; real friendship, he said, is distinct from the 
love of parents and children or husband and wife, and 
they who make friends for advantage, as Cicero in the 
Offices had advised, miss the point. Perhaps Montaigne 
had in mind that other work of Cicero’s, On Friendship, 
in which the Roman, here a Platonist, said that he often 
considered “ this question, whether friendship seems de- 
sirable because of our weakness or want, whether by ex- 
change each receives from the other what he himself lacks ; 
or whether this is only a by-product of friendship, which 
is a higher and nobler thing, more directly derived from 
nature herself?” 1* Or perhaps Montaigne was thinking 
of a fine sentence in Plutareh—‘ A musical concord con- 
sists of contrary sounds, and a due composition of sharp 


1 Offices, bk. M1, ch. vii, viii. 
4% On Friendship, ch. viii. 
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and flat notes makes a delightful tune; but as for friend- 
ship, that is a sort of harmony all of a piece, and admits 
not the least inequality, unlikeness, or discord of parts, 
but here all discourses, opinions, inclinations, and designs 
serve one common interest, as if several bodies were acted 
and informed by the same soul.” ** 

Had Spenser read Montaigne, or Plutarch, or Cicero’s 
On Friendship, or Aristotle’s Ethics? He may have read 
them all, though M. Jusscrand has taught us to suspect 
the Aristotle. If Spenser had not read the De Amicitia, 
he had probably read Lyly’s Euphues, which bristles with 
paraphrases from Cicero. That he had his Plato, or rather 
his Plotinus, through the Italians, we know. And if he 
had not read Aristotle, he could find a good paraphrase, 
mingled with some Platonic thought, in Giraldi’s 7’re 
Dialoghi della Vita Civile. 

It has usually been supposed that Spenser read these 
dialogues in English, in his friend Ludowick Brysketi’s 
Discourse of Civil Life.* This book was not published 
till 1606, but it pretends to recount what took place at 
Bryskett’s cottage near Dublin sometime between 1584 
and 1589. Spenser and some other gentlemen, we are 
told, called on Bryskett, who asked Spenser to read to 
them his unpublished work, The Faerie Queene. Spenser 
declined, but urged Bryskett to read his translation of 
Giraldi. This Bryskett did, or rather, he said he would 
paraphrase the three dialogues roughly, with running 
comment, and he would answer any questions his guests 


3 Moralia, in the translations edited by W. W. Goodwin, 1870, 
vol. I, p. 473. 

* There were two issues of this book in the same year, one pub- 
lished by William Aspley, and the other by Edward Blount. The 
Harvard University copy, which I have used, was printed for Aspley. 
The Blount issue I have not seen. Malone and Todd describe both 
issues as quartos. 
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might put to him. He then gave them the first dialogue. 
The next day, he says, they called on him again, and he 
summarized for them the second dialogue. The following 
day he completed his paraphrase. On each day they 
asked questions, and there was a general discussion of 
Giraldi’s doctrine. 

If these three conversations took place, and if Spenser 
was present, he must have heard, not a paraphrase, but 
a very slavish translation of Giraldi, for Bryskett follows 
the original text as closely as he knows how. Spenser 
must have heard also some other Italian-Piatonie ideas; 
for Bryskett,. thinking that Giraldi did not adequately 
discuss the nature and number of the virtues, had re- 
course, as he says, to Piccolomini, “ in whom having found 
a more plain and easy method in the description of them, 
I have for the more perspicuity of the translation added 
somewhat taken from him, and, as well as I could, inter- 
laced it with this discourse, where mine author seemed 
to me too brief or too obscure.” 15 M. Jusserand, in his 
important essay,’® having shown that Spenser did not get 
his list of virtues from Aristotle, suggests that he did get 
them, in part at least, from the conversation here reported. 
He takes Bryskett at his word as to the supplementing of 
Giraldi with Piccolomini, and concludes therefore that 
the conversation reported by Bryskett is “ positive testi- 
mony ” that Piccolomini’s /nstitutione Morale was known 
to Spenser.’*? It may have been, but hardly on this evi- 
dence. In the first place, Bryskett borrows only one pas- 
sage ** from Piccolomini, a description of Mansuetude, 


* Bryskett, p. 214. 

© Spenser’s “ Twelve’ Moral Vertues as Aristotle hath Devised,” 
Modern Philology, Jan., 1906, vol. m1, pp. 373-383. 

*Jb., p. 378. 

* Bryskett, pp. 240-247. I have used the French translation of 
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Desire of Honor, Verity and Affability, inserted between 
Giraldi’s account of Magnanimity and of Justice. In 
the second place, it is not at all clear that the conversa- 
tions Bryskett described ever took place, nor that Bryskett 
intended to deceive us into thinking they ever took place. 
Spenserian scholars, from Todd, who first saw the impor- 
tance of Bryskett’s little book, to M. Jusserand, have ac- 
cepted the conversations as historical, although the diff- 
culties of such a view ought to have troubled them. Todd 
dated the conversations as having occurred between 1584 
and 1589, “as Mr. Malone ingeniously conjectures.” 1° 
Malone had mentioned the book in his Life of Shakspere, 
but did not give the argument of his “ conjecture,” nor 


did Todd. Professor Child, however, in his edition of 
Spenser,”° gave the best of reasons for these dates. One 
of the chief persons represented as calling on Bryskett 
and taking part in the three conversations was Dr. Long, 
Bishop of Armagh. Dr. Long was not made Bishop until 


1584, and he died in 1589. Grosart, however, ignored 
Professor Child’s conclusion, and dated the conversations 
not later than 1582-83, because another of the speakers, 
Captain Warham St. Leger, could not possibly have been 
present after that date.*! In spite of this contradiction, 
it seems to have entered no one’s head, until quite recent- 
ly, that perhaps the conversations were a fiction. Grosart 
quoted the passage in which Spenser gives his own ac- 
count of his poem, and the passages toward the end in 
which he asks certain philosophical questions about im- 


Piccolomini, in the copy belonging to the Congressional Library— 
L’Institution Morale du Seigneur Alexandre Piccolomini. Mise en 
Francois par Pierre de Larivey Champenois. Paris, 1581. 

* Spenser’s Works, Todd, 1805, vol. 1, p. lvi. 

* Spenser’s Works, Child, 1855, vol. 1, p. xxiv. 

™ Spenser’s Works, Grosart, 1881, vol. 1, p. 149. 
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mortality. Spenserian scholarship has followed Grosart. 
The only dissenting voice I know is that of a Baconian 
enthusiast,?* who in 1914 showed how improbable it is 
that the conversations should have taken place, and gave 
his own theory, based on internal evidence, that Bacon 
wrote them as expositions of his philosophy. 

It did not occur to the Baconian enthusiast, however, 
nor of course to the Spenser scholars, from Todd down, to 
compare Giraldi’s dialogues with Bryskett’s conversations. 
The fact is that except for some dramatic trimming, such 
as the reference to the Faerie Queene, except for the 
change of scene and persons, and except for that one 
passage from Piccolomini, Bryskett’s book has been 
taken literally Giraldi. Bishop Long’s theo- 
logical remarks are in the Italian, and Spenser’s 
philosophical questions, which Grosart quoted as inter- 
esting glimpses into his character, are translated word 
Moreover, it seems quite clear that Bryskett 


from 


for word.?* 


“Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon, 
by Edward George Harman, London, 1914. 

Udito cid, disse Torquato, 
come volete voi, Lelio, che la 
Filosofia ei faccia conoscere noi 


*M. Spenser then said: If it 
be true that you say, by Philoso- 
phie we must learne to know our 


selves, how happened it, that the 
Brachmani, men of so great 
fame, as you know, in India, 
would admit none to be their 
schollers in Philosophy, if they 
had not first learned to know 
themselves: as if they had con- 
eluded, that such knowledge 
came not from Philosophie, but 
appertained to some other skill 
or science?—Bryskett, p. 163. 
Yea but (said M. Spenser) we 
have frd Aristotle, that the pos- 
sible understanding suffreth in 


medesimi, se i Brachmani, Filo- 
sofi (come sapete) d’India, non 
volevano insegnare ad alecuno 
cosa, che fosse della Filosofia, 
s’egli prima nd conosceva se 
stesso? quasi che  volessero, 
che cid non dalla Filosofia, ma 
di altrondesi apprendesse.—Gi- 
raldi, Tre Dialoghi, prefixed to 
part 1 of the Hecatommithi, 
Venice, 1580, p. 40, verso. 

Qui interponendosi Torquato, 
disse habbiamo da Aristotile, che 
il possible intelletto intendendo 
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was only following a well-known literary practice ** in 
substituting the Irish scene and his English friends for 
the Italian setting and persons; as if to absolve himself 
in advance, he told us plainly that he assumed this transfer 
of names: “I must now presuppose that ye, whom I 


the act of understanding: and to 
suffer importeth corruption; by 
which reason it should be mor- 
tall as is the passible—Jb., p. 
271. 


Why (said Maister Spenser) 


doth it not seem, that Aristotle 


when he saith, that after death 
we have no memorie, that he 
meant that this our understand- 
ing was mortal? For if it were 
not so, man should not lose the 
remembrance of things done in 
this life—Jb., p. 272. 

Yet (sayd Maister Spenser) 
let me aske you this question; 
if the understanding be immor- 
tal, and multiplied still to the 
number of all the men, that have 
bene, are, and shall be, how can 
it stand with that which Aris- 
totle telleth us of multiplica- 
tion; which (saith he) proceed- 
eth from the matter; and things 
materiall are always corrup- 
tible?—Ib., p. 273. 

But how cometh it to passe 
(replied Maister Spenser) that 
the soule being immortal and 
impassible, yet by experience we 
see dayly, that she is troubled 
with Lethargies, Phrensies, Me- 
lancholie, drunkennesse, and 
such other passions, by which 
we see her overcome, and to be 
debarred from her office and 
function?—Ib., p. 274. 


patisce, & il patire importa cor- 
ruttione, adunque egli @ come il 
passible mortale—ZJb., p. 68, 
verso. 


A me pare, disse Torquato, che 
dicendoci Aristotile, che non ci 
raccordiamo doppo la morte, ci 
habbia voluto dire, che questo 
nostro intelletto sia mortale; se 
cosi non fusse, non perderebbe 
Vhuomo la memoria della cose 
di questa vita.—ZIb., p. 68, verso. 


Sciolto questo nodo, dise Tor- 
quato, et come puote egli esser 
lo intelletto immortale, & mol- 
tiplicato al numera de gli huo- 
mini, che sono stati, sono, & 
saranno; dicendoci Aristotile, 
che questa moltiplicatione pro- 
cede dalla materia, & la cose, che 
sono tali, tutti sono corrutibili? 
—Ib., p. 69. 


Havendo cid detto Lelio, sog- 
giunse Fabio, come esser puote, 
se lo intelletto @ immortale, & 
impassibile, che si vegga nondi- 
meno, per isperienza, ch’ egli 
patisce da letarghi, dalla frene- 
sie, dalle maninconie, da gli 
ubriacamenti, & da altre simili 
passioni, per le quali veggiamo, 
che egli occupato, non fa l’ufficio 
suo?—IJb., p. 70. 
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esteeme to be as those gentlemen introduced by this 
author, have likewise moved the same question as they 
did.—And likewise where any occasion of doubt or ques- 
tion, for the better understanding may happen in this 
discourse, that some of you desiring to be resolved therein, 
will demand such questions as shall be needfull.” 

It appears, then, that the conversations did not take 
place. In any event, the Baconian enthusiast whe from 
certain resemblances in the philosophy thought that 
Bacon wrote Bryskett, seems to have proved that Bacon 


wrote Giraldi. And whatever aid Spenser had from 


Giraldi or Piccolomini, he seems to have got from other 
channels. 

My own opinion is that Spenser knew Giraldi’s dia- 
logues in the original, and that he drew heavily on the 
long passage on Friendship in the third dialogue. Giraldi 
says, after Aristotle, that friendship, if not a virtue, is 


near to virtue, for the other virtues cannot be practised 


without it.?° 


Why (sayd M. Spenser) doth 
your author meane (as some 
have not sticked even in our 
dayes to affirme) that there are 
in us two severall soules, the one 
sensitive and mortall, and the 
other Intellective and Divine ?— 
Ib., p. 275. 


Friendship is a communion of minds, he 


Vorreste voi forse dire, Lelio, 
disse Torquato, come vogliono 
alcuni altri della nostra eta, che 
siano ne gli huomini due anime 
separate l’una dall’ altra, una 
sensitiva & mortale, laltra in- 
tellettiva & divina?—Ib., p. 70, 
verso. 


* Professor George Philip Krapp kindly calls my attention to a 
discussion of this practice in G. L. Henrickson’s Chaucer and Pe- 
trarch, Two Notes on the “ Clerk’s Tale,” in Modern Philology, vol. 


iv, p. 179 sq. 


* Per questa cagione @ necessaria al virtuoso l’amicitia, la quale 
od @ virta, o non @ senza virtu, & nasce dall’amore, ond’egli ama i 
Figliuoi i parenti, il Padre, la Madre, i Cittadini, & le altre persone 


straniere. 
vivere solo. 


Perche, quanto alla felicita civile, non pttlo né dee l’huomo 
Et perd @ necessaria al Felice la conversatione, & l’ami- 


citia, a compemento della civile felicita—Giraldi, p. 81. 
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continues, following Plato.*® This communion is possible 
only when friendship grows out of virtue, for evil is the 
principle of discord in the world, and discord makes im- 
possible all communion, but out of true friendship no 
discord can arise.** Beauty, according to Plato, is the 
chief cause of friendship, and if the mind as well as the 
body be beautiful, the friendship is durable, and binds 
men so fast that they become as one; so that, it seems, one 
mind is in two bodies.** If, however, the beauty is not 
of the soul, the friendship will break, for discord cannot 
dwell with friendship.*® Friendship, says Plato, is a 
habit acquired by long love, yet though love be the means 
to friendship, it is not friendship.*° 


*L’amicitia @ una communion d’animi, la quale non separa ne 
longhezza di tempo, né distanza di luogo, né gran felicita, ne adversa 
Fortuna, né altro fiero accidente, che accada nelle cose humane.— 
Ib., p. 81. 

*7Se il giudicio @ usato prima che altri si dia ad amare, si che 
giudicando questo, o quello degno di essere amato, l’ami per le virta 
sue, rimangono cosi ferme tali amicitie, che non pure non si scio- 
gliono mai, ma non nasce mai fra cosi fatti amici cagione di querela. 
Perche @ sententia di Aristotile, nel primo della Natura, che @ cosa 
impossible, che fra la vera amicitia posse nascere discordia.—Ib., 
p. 81, verso. 

*Et ha nella amicitia secondo Platone principalissima parte la 
bellezza, cioé quella dell’animo, la qual bellezza nasce dalla virta 

. ella lega con tal nodo, & con si fermo consentimento gli animi 
humani, che divengono quasi una cosa medesima, & pare che una 
sola anima habita in due corpi, & parimente gli regga.—/b., p. 81. 

* Et se questa bellezza del corpo tira per disaventura l’huomo ad 
amare un animo sozzo & dishonesto, non si pio quella dimandare 
amicitia, ma pid tosto un congiungimento sozzo & abominevole.— 
Id., p. 81. 

* Al qual cosa mirando Platone disse, che l’Amicitia era un *habito 
acquistato con lungo amore, & altrove, che l’Amicitia era uno amore 
invecchiato, cid @ contratto per lungo tempo: egli @ vero, che Amore 
@ il mezo dal quale nasce l’Amicitia, ma non @ egli amicitia, ma si 
bene l’origine di essa.—Jb., p. 82 verso (incorrectly paged, 58). 
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III 


If the tradition among philosophers was to combine the 
Aristotelian portrait of friendship as a social relation 
with the Platonic praise of it as a spiritual state, why dic 
general literature, fiction and the drama, side only with 
Aristotle? Why did Shakspere represent friendship al- 
ways, in the Sonnets, in Romeo and Juliet, in Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, in Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, as a rela- 
tion involving virtues such as loyalty, but not as a virtue 
itself? Why did Sidney in the Arcadia so represent it ? 
Why did Lyly, who quoted from Cicero’s Platonic essay, 
frame the story of Philautus and Euphues merely to in- 
culeate loyalty and honor ? 

The reason, I think, is that chivalry had fixed in the 
minds of all gentlemen the idea of friendship as an obli- 
gation between equals. In every gild, and especially in 
the supreme gild of knighthood, to be true to one’s order 
was an obvious duty; and all comradeship, therefore, 
came naturally to be defined in terms of loyalty. Mal- 
ory and Froissart record innumerable friendships so de- 
fined, and even to name Amis and Amile and all the other 
Medieval and Renaissance stories which announce this 
ideal of the social relation would be impossible. It should 
be noted, however, that in the insistence upon loyalty to 
one’s order the Platonic communion of souls dropped 
somewhat below the horizon. So long as the other knight 
played fair, you had to be friendly with him whether you 
liked him or not. In time comradeship was treated as a 
means to friendship, not a result of it. Joinville tells us 
that before landing in Egypt he assigned to the same 
duties two young squires, in order to put an end to their 
inveterate quarreling. ‘No one could make peace be- 
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tween them,” he says, “ because they had seized each other 
by the hair.” *? 

It was against this ideal of friendship tnat Spenser set 
up the contrast of his fourth book. He was bound by the 
plan of his poem and I think by his temperament also, 
to treat friendship as a virtue; he therefore defined the 
virtue as a communion of souls, an achievement, in part 
at least, of that harmony which is the nature of God, and 
which once was in the universe. In accordance with this 
habit of commenting, at the beginning of a canto or a 
beok, on what had gone before, he gives in the prologue to 














E book v, on Justice, a Platonic description of the universe 
before discord entered it. Since the perfect harmony there 
‘ portrayed can be shared only by an innocent soul, Brito- 





mart, the knight of innocence, becomes the real illustra- 
tion of friendship, and her union with Artegal or justice 
: signifies some such idea as that the innocence of ideal 
nature makes friendship possible, and that friendship 
includes justice, as Giraldi said, following Aristotle. If 







SEW RC NLO RNAS 






Spenser had not already named Britomart the patron of 
a chastity, perhaps he would have made her in theory, as 
j she becomes in fact, the patron of friendship; as it is, 
4 Cambel and Triamond serve to present his definition of 
- the virtue. 
: One difficulty Spenser was sure to encounter in making 


an allegory of his kind of friendship; he had found the 
same difficulty in portraying chastity. This mystical 
union of souls, like other dreams of perfection, implied no 
action; you could sing about it lyrically, but how set it 







“Sire de Joinville, Mémoires, ed. by Michel, Paris, 1881, p. 48. 
Cornish (Chivalry, p. 36, note) seems to think that Joinville 
in order to unite them “in a chivalrous friendship,” actually 
knighted the squires. The Mémoires hardly warrant this interpre- 
tation. I wish they did. 
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forth in a story? It was the old dilemma for literature— 
stationary bliss in heaven, stirring plots in hell. But 
Cicero had pointed a way out. “If it be not clearly per- 
ceived,” he wrote, “ how great is the power of friendship 
. and concord, it can be distinctly inferred from quarrels 
i and dissensions ; for what house is there so established, or 
what state so firmly settled, that may not be utterly over- 
thrown by hatred and dissension? From which it may be 
determined how much advantage there is in friendship.” ** 
af Spenser follows a method of this kind. Had he been writ- 
ing of friendship in the ordinary chivalric sense, he could 
have used many an incident of loyalty or self-sacrifice ; 
but writing of friendship as a spiritual state, he was forced 
to discuss chiefly illustrations of the lack of it, and his 
book therefore seems at first sight to treat only of jealous- 
ies and quarrels. 


IV 


What, then, is the allegory of the fourth book? I think 
it is simply a variation on a few themes; it tries to put 
into narrative the ways by which the virtuous enter into 
the communion of friendship, the ease with which false 
friends fall out, the warfare that the devil wages against 
all harmony, the temporary estrangement that discord 
sometimes achieves between good men and women, and the 
relation of love to friendship. All these ideas had been 
stated as abstractions by Giraldi. 

In the first canto we see the friendship of Britomart 
and Amoret, which follows Amoret’s misunderstanding of 
her rescuer. Then we are introduced to Até, the enemy 
of Concord,** and in the false friendship of Paridel and 










"On Friendship, ch. vii. 
* Faerie Queene, bk. Iv, canto i, stanza 19. 
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Blandamour we see Giraldi’s Aristotelian doctrine, that 
comradeship entered into for profit or for evil purposes 
cannot last.** Até and Duessa meet Scudamour, Amoret’s 
lover, and by their falsehood temporarily arouse his anger 
against Britomart.*® In the second and third cantos we 
read of Agapé and her sons, and of their battle with Cam- 
bel. Here Spenser tries to define in allegory the mysti- 
cal communion which is his theme. Agapé (or brotherly 
love) had three sons, Priamond, Diamond, and Triamond, 


who 
with so firm affection were allied, 
As if but one soul in them all did dwell.” 


Agapé learned from the fates that these brothers would 
not live long; she prayed, therefore, that the soul of him 
who died first should pass into the soul of the other two, 
and that the soul of the next who died should join itself 
with that of the third brother, so that in him all three 
souls should survive. The three brothers unanimously 
fell in love with Canace, and fought with her brother 
Cambel for her hand. When Priamond was killed, his 
soul added itself to Diamond’s and Triamond’s; when 
Diamond was killed, his soul added itself to Triamond’s; 
thereupon, since by this concentration of souls Triamond 
was now the spiritual equal of Cambel, they immediately 
recognized the essential harmony between them, and be- 
eame fast friends. This reconciliation is symbolized in 
Cambina, who brings a magic to change hate into friend- 
ship.** Plato had enquired in vain into the secret pro- 
cess by which friendship is formed.** 

These first three cantos, then, show how bad men fall 


“7b., stanza 32. *'7b., canto iii, stanza 42. 
%7b., stanza 52. * Plato, Lysis. 
*7b., canto ii, stanza 43. 
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out, and how true men become friends. Spenser expounds 
the moral at the beginning of canto rv. 


It often falls (as here it erst befell) 

That mortal foes do turn to faithful friends, 

And friends profest are changed to foemen fell: 
The cause of both, of both their minds depends, 

And th’ end of both, likewise, of both their ends; 
And friendship, which a faint affection breeds 
Without regard of good, dies like iil grounded seeds.” 


Cantos rv and v deal with the tournament which Satyrane 
made for the false Florimel. Geraldi had said that a 
false beauty often leads men into a false friendship, which 
eannot last. Through Britomart, Artegal, Cambel, Tria- 
mond and others in this tournament are examples of vir- 
tue, discord spreads among them, and Scudamour is driven 
to the House of Care, all as a result of the untruth of the 
make-believe Florimel. By way of contrast, we have in 
Canto vi the encounter between Britomart and Artegal, 
where the knight of justice, beholding the true beauty of 
Britomart, becomes her comrade forever.*® 

The seventh and eighth cantos portray three enemies 
of friendship—that is, of the pure communion of mind— 
lust, in the story of the savage man who captures Amoret 
and Amelia; *! jealousy, in the story of Timias and Bel- 
phoebe ; *? and slander, in the episode of Arthur, Amelia 
and Amoret.** In the eighth canto occurs the story of 
Amyas, Amelia’s lover, captured by Corflambo, and of 
Placidas, who woos Corflambo’s daughter in order to save 
his friend Amyas.** This episode is the only one in the 
book which seems to stress chivalric loyalty, but we hap- 


® Faerie Queene, bk. Iv, canto iv, stanza 1. 

“7b., canto vi, stanza 19. *J7b., canto viii, stanza 35. 
“7b., canto vii, stanza 5. “7b., stanza 47. 

“7b., canto vii, stanza 36. 
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pen to have Spenser’s own statement that he meant to illus- 
trate rather the comradeship of souls. Commenting on 
the passage, after his custom, at the beginning of the 
following canto, he says he was considering the three kinds 
of friendship allowed by Aristotle—the affection of kin- 
dred, the love between man and wife, and the communion 
of virtuous minds. This third and best kind of friend- 
ship he finds in Amyas and Placidas.*® 

The ninth canto is an awkward repetition, to allow 
Arthur an opportunity to perform his usual rescue. Bri- 
tomart meets Blandamour and Paridel and other Knights 
who were at Satyrane’s tournament; they are still quar- 
reling over the false Florimel, and Britomart is drawn 
into the fight. Thereupon Arthur appears and rescues 
her—that is, reéstablishes harmony. It should be noted 
that in the third book Britomart as the patron of chastity 
could need no rescuer. Here as the real knight of friend- 
ship she does need to be set free by the grace of heaven 
from the illusions by which Até destroys concord. 

When Arthur has once performed a rescue, the re- 
mainder of a book in the Faerie Queene always shows life 
as it should be; in the remaining cantos of book rv, there- 
fore, we have three poetical dreams of friendship. In the 
description of the temple of Venus ** the relation of love 
and friendship is imaged; concord controls the temple, 
as Plato had said that friendship contains love, though 
love does not necessarily contain friendship. In the mar- 
riage of the Medway and the Thames *7—that episode 
which proves so intractable if by friendship we under- 
stand a social relation,—Spenser uses a favorite nature 


image to express union and communion. In the marriage 
“7b., canto ix, stanzas 1-3. “7b., canto x. 


* Tb., canto xi. 
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of Marinel and Florimel ** he repeats this idea in images 
partly natural, partly mythological. One feels that he 
was running out of ideas and out of allegorical material. 
He had already given us his definition of friendship sev- 
eral times. A defect of art, perhaps, but no reason for 
misunderstanding him. 


JoHN ERSKINE. 


“1b., canto xii. 





XXVII.—THE MIDDLE ENGLISH EVANGELIE: 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


P. 530. Description of the MS. The stain in the s. 
at ff. 81-84 extends through a number of preceding folios, 
and therefore occurred since the fragment of the quire was 
bound up in the present volume. The Latin fragments 
on the first three pages of the quire are theological com- 
monplaces, and the conclusion of a tract which I have not 
been able to identify; probably a summary of one of 
Augustine’s sermons, copied in the same illiterate Latin as 
that of the rubrics. 

P. 536. Add to note 20: Cf. also, on guttural h before 
t, Richard de Caistre, and Miss Peebles’s note in Harford’s 
edition; Norwich Guild-reports, EETS. x1, pp. 38, 43, 62, 
ete. ; Capgreaves’s Life of St. Katherine, EETS., ed. Fur- 
nivall, Introd., p. 25. 

P. 540, note 27, goed. I have since found the spelling 
goed, used apparently without regard to the length of the 
vowel, in a number of mss., and am inclined to think it 
merely a scribal variation. The note should be cancelled. 

P. 544, diagram. The left-hand dotted line 2-z'-B 
should be cancelled. 

TExT 


P. 549, note 12". There are no hyphens in the s., and 
all the compound words are separated in both D and V; 
the printer’s device of a double hyphen is therefore un- 


necessary. 
Corrections in rubrics. P. 546, v. 14, nomen/ tuum 
Fac . . . peccatorem thu... esto/ mihi the... v. 
22, t. petri. 
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P. 548, v.52. Nequeenim...itmquo... 
bona... quis... lunam... putauerunt... 
P. 551, v. 102. ... & [t]ta ysaya zit. 
P. 552, v. 126. ... autem... 
P. 553, v. 130. .. . dum senio grauatur crescente . 
Delete first at in last phrase. 
P. 556, v. 182. prima... v. 198, (p. 557, line 3) 
diuitem. ys a stew rt beg. new line. v. 206, dirumperes. 
P. 559, v. 224. ... angelus...mariam... 
P. 559, B, 228, Que cum au/disset 
P. 561, v. 252. spiritus . . . v. 256, -senectute 
v. 260, -est . 
P. 567, v. 336. Beda. 
. 568, B, 344, . . . sacerdocio . . . exijt. 
. 569, v. 366. ...vxor... v. 364,.. . adhoc 


5 v. 372, -vsque ... 
v. 391, for quia read quod. 
Vv. 


,v. 409. ... mater... uocabitur . 


» 
4 
57 
572 
576, v. 453. qua... 
— 
Ue 
578 


0, 
1, 
) 


5 


> 
469. ... vel... For quia read quod. 
178, v. 485. Delete hoc; delete bar after tm. 
ste v. 497. Hoe... 

Corrections in verse. D:—80, for pat, read Pat: 103, 
(P)e, read (P)E: 148, louerd, d written above the line: 
314, likenesse, read liknesse: 338, for-lorin, read for-loriin, 
second i inserted above line: 398, childe, read child: 449, 
second and, read ant: 503, bi-lefte, read bi-leste. B:— 
47, here, read here: 48, dere, read dere: 252, lorne, read 
lorne: 288, beg. paragraph: 509, augustus, r wail augustus : 
538, two, read tuo: 623, written, read writen: 681, comyng 
ageyn, comyng marked for transposition in ms: 724, insert 
Pere after four-score: 798, had, read bad::832, Pat, read 
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pat: 838, nothing, read no-thing: 863, eulyr, read culuyr: 
937, Pat, read pat; joure, read joure: 994, hem, read hem: 
cme — — 
1001, he, read be: 1083, ihe, read Lhe; insert him after lhe: 
1143, somewhat, read-whot: 1225, insert is after what: 
1268, himself, read him—: 1283, synne, read synnes: 
1330, by, read to: 1429, forgoe, read forgoo: 1472, Pe, 
read Pei: 1484, insert hole after a-noPir: 1572, Per, read 
Pere: 1621, graue, read graue: 1744, here, read here: 
1768, were, read were: 1771, ches, read chees: 1787, Pat, 
read Pat. 
Notes 


130. The same authority is quoted by Nicholas de Lyra, 
Postilla* Questio 7, in his explanation of the Immaculate 
Conception: “ vt patet iii q. xxx: ar. v et per philosophum 
in libro de animalibus.” 

198. Rubric on “sinus Abrahae”: based on Bernard, 
In festo omnium sanctorum tv.” 

220. Augustinus. Cf. Epistolae clvii, 14; elxxxvii, 
34, exe, 6.3 


269-280. Cf. also Zupitza’s note in his ed. of Rymer’s 
Poems,* and Mosher’s note.° 
310. Cf. Bede, Hom. No. 39, 40.° 


GertTrupe H. CAMPBELL. 


1Ed. London, 1512, fol. Ixxxiiii. 

2 Migne, P. L. 183, col. 473. 

® Tbid., 33, col. 858. 

*Herrig’s Archiv 93, p. 325. 

5 Eaxemplum in England, p. 48, note. 

* Rd. Giles, London, 1843; v, 293, 297. 
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Scherer as a Critic of Faust, 

Todd, H. A.: Guillaume de Dole: an unpub- 
lished Old French Romance. 

Elliott, A. M.: Speech Mixture in French 
Canada: Italian and French. 

Proceedings at Baltimore, December 28, 29, 30, 
1886. 


$3.00. 


Karsten, Gustaf: Sprecheinheiten und derem 
Rolle in Lautwandel und Lautgesetz. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Origin of the Teu- 
tonic Weak Preterit. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Some Specimens of a Cana- 
dian French Dialect Spoken in Maine. 

Goebel, Jul.: On Paul’s 
Sprachgeschichte,”’ 

Shepherd, H. E.: A Study of Lord Macaulay’s 
English. 


“Principien der 


Smyth, A. H.: American Literature in the 
Class- Roo. 

Proceedings at Philadelphia, December 28, 29, 
30, 1887, 
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Vol. IV, 1889. 


Cox, J. D.: Address of Welcome. 

Morris, E, D.: The Language and Literature 
of Wales. 

Easton, M. W.: The Rhetorical Tendency in 
Undergraduate Courses. 

Walter, E. L.: Dante’s Paradiso, 
XXIV-XXVI. 

Garnett, J. M.: Notes on Elizabethan Prose. 

McCabe, Thomas: The Geste of Auberi le 
Bourgoing. 

Shepherd, H. E.: Some Points in the Study 
of English Prose Style. 


Cantos 


$3.00. 


Otto, Rich. : Italo-Keltisches. 

Goebel, Jul.: On the Impersonal Verb 
Page, F. M.: Italian Poetry and Patriotisy 
at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Cen! 

Greene, H. E.: The Allegory as employed 
Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift. 

Fischer, Frank: The Stressed Vowels of ®}. 
frie’s Homilies, Vol. 1. 

Primer, Sylvester: The Huguenot Element in 
Charleston’s Pronunciation. 

Todd, H. A.: 
Cygne. 


La Naissance du Chevalier ¢ 


Vol. V, 1890. $3.00. 


Eliot, C. W.: Address of Welcome. 

Lowell, J. R.: Address. 

Bell, A. M.: Phonetics. 

Joynes, E. 8.: Reading in Modern Language 
Study. 

Marcou, P. B. : Influence of the Weakness of 
Accent-Stress on Phonetic Change in 
French. 

Matzke, J. E.: Dialektische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten in der Entwickelung des mouillier- 
ten Z im Altfranzésischen. 

Kent, C. W: Of the Use of the Negative by 
Chaucer, with Particular Reference to the 
Particle Ne. 


Vol. Vi, 1891. 


Garland, L. C: Address of Welcome. 

Cook, A. 8.: The Name Cedmon. 

Fruit, J. P.: A Plea for the Study of Litera- 
ture from the Asthetic Standpoint. 

Shepherd, H. E. : Some Phases of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. 

Babbitt, E. H.: How to use Modern Lan- 
guages as a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Fortier, Aleée: The Acadians of Louisiana 

and their Dialect. 
Gerber, A.: Great Russian Animal Tales. 


Vol. VII, 1892. 


Learned, M. D. : The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine. 

Welling, J. C.: Address of Welcome. 

Spofford, A. R.: The Characteristics of Style. 

Hart, J. M.; James Russell Lowell. 

Kent, C. W.: A Study of Lanier’s Poems. 

Blume, J.: Jean de Mairet. 

Gruener, Gustav: The Genesis of the Charac- 
ters in Lessing’s Nuthan der Weise. 

Baskervill, W. M.: Southern Literature. 

Rennert, H. A.; The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances. 


Grandgent, C. H.: Vowel Measurements 

Francke, Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
“Ages. 

Primer, Sylvester: The Pronunciation of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H. M.: Ein Tiroler 
Passionsspiel des Mittelalters. 

Tolman, A. H.: Shakespeare’s Part in The 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Dodge, D. K.: A Bibliography of Danish and 
Swedish Dictionaries, together with a brief 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 

Proceedings at Cambridge, December 26, 27 
28, 1889, 


$3.00. 


Garnett, J. M.: The Translation of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. 
Davidson, Charles: The Phonology of the 
Stressed Vowels of Beowulf. 

McLean, L. M.: The Riming System of Alex- 
ander Pope. 

Primer, Sylvester: Dialectical Studies in West 
Virginia, 

Brown, C. S., Jr. Other Dialectical Forms in 
Tennessee. 

Proceedings at Nashville, December 29, 30, 
31, 1890. 


$3.00. 


Logie, Thomas: Phonology of the Patois of 
Cachy (Somme). 

Kriger, A. G.: An Italian Metrical Version 
of the Knight of the Swan. 

Armstrong, J. L. : The Gerund in Nineteenth- 
Century English. 

Chamberlain, A. F.: The Use of Diminutives 
in -ing by Some Writers in Low German 
Dialects. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise ; Ignored Resources 

of French Literature. 

Proceedings at Washington, December 28, 29 
30, 31, 1891, 
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Vol. VI, 1893. 


Schénfeld, H.: Die Beziehung der Satire Ra- 
belais’ zu Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae und 
Colloquia. 

Harper, G. M.: The Legend of the Holy Grail. 

Menger, L. E.: The Historical Development of 
the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 

Smith, C. A.: The Order of Words in Anglo- 


Saxon. 

Ross, C. H. : The Absolute Participle in Middle 
and Modern English. 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Source of the Italian 
and English Idioms meaning ‘‘ To take time 
by the forelock,” with special reference to 
Rojardo’s Orlando Innamorato, Bk. ii, cantos 
vii-ix. 


Vol. IX, 1894, 


Smith, K. F.: An Historical Study of the 
Werwolf in Literature. 

Bruce, J. D.: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Book of Psalms commonly known as the 
Paris Psalter. 

Price, T. R.: A Study of Shakspeare’s Dra- 
matic Method. ‘ : 
Rennert, Hugo A.. Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ 

Sin Secreto No Ay Amor. 

Karsten, Gustaf E.: The Psychological Basis 

of Phonetic Law and Analogy. 


Vol. X, 1895. 


Lewis, E. 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- 
lect. 

Francke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early 
German Romanticism. 

Sherman, L. A.: Shakespeare’s First Prin- 
ciples of Art. 

Tupper, Fred., Jr.: Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mel. 

Emerson, O. F.: A parallel between the Middle 
English poem Patience, and an Early Latin 
poem attributed to Tertullian. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 


Vol. XI, 1896. 


Page, F. M.: Fausto, A Gaucho Poem. 

Grandgent, C. H.: Warmpth. 

Perry, Bliss: Fiction as a College Study. 

Marden, C. C.: The Phonology of the Spanish 
Dialect of Mexico City. 

Marsh, A. The Comparative Study of 
Literature. 

Hatfield, J. T.: John Wesley’s translations 
of German Hymns. 

Tolman, A. H.: Notes on Macbeth. 

Gruener, Gustay: The Nibelungenlied and 
Sage in Modern Poetry. 

Schmidt, F. C. G.: Listorie von einem Ritter, 
wie er buesset. 

Schipper, J.: Sber Goethe’s Sonette. 

Price, T. R.: Troilus and Criseyde: a study in 
Chaucer’s method of narrative construction. 

Wood, F, A.: The Dialect of the Li/debrands- 


lied, 
Vol. XI, 1897. 


Mather, F. J., Jr.: King Ponthus and the Fair 
Sidone, [MS. Digby 185, Bodleian Library. 
Editio princeps, with facsimile. | 

Dodge, RK. EL, N.: Spenser’s imitations from 
Ariosto, 

Blackburn, F, A.: The Christian coloring in 
the Beowuis. 

Wilkins, Frederick I7.. The manuscript, ortho- 
graphy, and dialect of the Hi/debrandslied: 

Rennert, Hugo A.: Some unpublished poems 
of Fernan Perez de Guzman 

Thomas, Calvin: Literature and Personality. 

Hempl, George: Learndd and /earn’d, 


New Series, Vol. I. 


New Series, Vol. I. 


New Series, Vol. Il. 


New Series, Vol. IV. 


New Series, Vel. V. 


Smith, 


Goebel, Julius: 


$3.00. 


Primer, S.: Lessing’s Development with spe- 
cial reference to his Nathan ‘he Wise. 

Dodge, D. K.: An Apocryphal Letter of St. 
Augustine to Cyril and a Life of St. Jerome, 
translated into Danish. Cod. Neg. 1586, 4to, 
Ge. Kong. Saml., Copenhag With an 
Introduction and Glossary of the Proper 
Names and the Obsolete Words and Forms, 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Notes on the Lan- 
guage of J. G. Schottel. 

Greene, H. E.: A Grouping of Figures of 
Speech, based upon the Principle of their 
Effectiveness. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 


$3.00. 


Faust, A. B.: Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Sealsfield. 

Zanscom, Elizabeth D.: The Argument of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Pronunciation of the 
French Vowels in, ain, cin in the xvi and 
xvii Centuries. 

Bruner, J. D. : The Phonology of the Pistojese 
Dialect. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Association, 


$3.00. 


now first collected and arranged, with an- 
notations. 

Collitz, H.: Two modern German Etymologists, 

Menger, L. E.: ‘Free’? and “Checked” 
Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 

Gorrel, J. H.* Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Coblentz, H. FE. : A Rime-Index tothe “Parent 
Cycle” of the York Mystery Piays and ofa por- 
tion of the Woodkirk Conspiracio et Capito, 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Marcou, P. B.: The origin of the rule forbid- 
ding hiatus in French verse. 

Voss, Ernst: Antwurt vnd Klag mit Ent- 
schuldigung Doctor Murners wider Bru®der 
Michel Stifel. 

Manly, J. M.: Marco Polo and the Squire’s 
Tale, 

Smith, C. A. : Shakespeare’s Present Indica- 
tive s-Endings with Pinral Subjects: a study 
of the grammar of the First Foiio. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with auno- 
tations. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the First {feeting of 
the Central Division of the Association, 


Annual N 


$3.00. 


Northup, Clark S.: A study of the 
structure of the Mid 

Todd, H. A. : 
gist and member of the French 

Homer: Vastoral i 

English Drama. 

On the Original form of the 
legend of Sigfrid. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Second Annua! Meeting c* 
the Central Division of the Association. 


ile English poem 


Gaston Paris: toma 


iu.,uence 
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Vol. XII, 1898. 


Matzke, John E.: The question of Free and 
Checked Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 
Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations. 

Tolman, A. H.: A View of the Views about 
Hamlet. 

Cook. Albert S.: The Province of English 
Philology. 

McKenzie, K.: A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro 
Davanzati and its place in Fable Litera- 
ture. 

Schelling, F. E.: Ben Jonson and the Classical 
School. 

Hatfield, J. T.: The Earliest Poems of Wil- 
helm Miiller. 

Fulton, Edward: On translating Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 


Vol. XIV, 1899. New 

Campbell, Killis: A Study of the Romance of 
the Seven Sages with special reference to the 
Middle English Versions. 

Hiewett, W. TL: A Study of Goethe’s Printed 
Text: Hermann und Dorothea. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H.: Zum Speculum Hu- 
manae Salvationis. 

Mead, William E.: Color in Old English Poetry. 

Grandgent, C. H.: From Franklin to Lowell. 
A century of New England pronunciation. 

Smith, C. Alphonso: The Work of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

Marcou, P. B.: Are French Poets Poetical ? 

Ford, J. D. M.: Luis De Leon, the Spanish 
Poet, Humanist, and Mystic. 

Garnett, James M.: The Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon Juliana, 


Vol. XV, 1900. 


Putnam, E. K.: The Lambeth Version of 
Havelok. 

Todd, H. A.: La Vie de Sainte Ontherine d’ A- 
lezandrie as contained in the Paris manu- 
script of La Clayette. 

Jageman, H. C. G. von: Philology and Purism. 

Smith, C. Alphonso: Interpretative Syntax. 

Thorndike, A. H.: Influence of the Court 
Masques on the Drama, 1608-15. 

Schofield, W. H.: The Lays of Graelent and 
Lanval, and the Story of Wayland. 

Tupper, J. W.: A Study of Pope’s Jmitations 
of Horace. 

Hempl, George: The M@jebro Runic Stone, 
and the Runic Ligature for ng. 

McKnight, G. H.: Germanic Elements in the 
Story of King Horn. 

Schelling, F. E.: Jom Tyler and his Wife. 


Vol. XVI, 1901. New 


Fuller, H. De W.: The Sources of Titus An- 
dronicus, 

Eaker, G. P.: “Titus and Vespacia” and 
“Titus and Ondronicus’”’ in Henslowe’s 
Diary. 

Price, Thomas R.: The New Function of 
Modern Language Teaching. 

Faust, A. B.: The Problematic Hero in 
German Fiction. 

Carruth, W. H.: Lessing’s Treatment of the 
Story of the Ring, and its Teaching. 

Hatfield, J. T.: A Note on the Prison-Scene 
in Goethe’s Faust. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Home of the Heliand. 

Callaway, M., Jr.: The Appositive Participle 
in ———— 

Weeks, Raymond: The Primitive Prise d’0- 
range. 


New Series, Vol. VI. $3.00. 


Tago, Eve M.: The Poetry of N 

Breton. 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth: Boccaccio’s Do: 
of Poetry, as contained in the fours 
book of the De Genealogia Deorum. 

Bothne, Gisle: The Language of Movdery 
Norway. 

Bruce, J. D.: De Ortu Waluuanii: an 
rian romance now first edited fro 
Cottonian Ms. Faustina B. VI, of the } 
Museum. 

Hulme, W. H.: The Old English Vers 
tie Gospel of Nicodemus, 

Kélbing, E.: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik ¢ 
Romantischen Sagas. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Mex 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Series, Vol. VII. $3.00. 


Wood, Francis A. : The Semasiology of Words 
for ‘Smell’ and ‘See.’ 

Bright, James W.: Proper Names in 
English Verse. 

Hart, J. M.: Nicholas Grimald’s Chr 
Redivivus. 

Hempl, George: rae Pickle, and Kipper 

Napier, A. 8.: A hitherto unnoticed Midd 
knglish manuscript of the Seven Sages. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translati 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meet 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


New Series, Vol. VII. $3.00. 


Merrill, Katharine: Characterization in the 
beginning of Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

Henneman, J, B.: The Episodes in Shakes- 
peare’s J. Henry VI. 

Goebel, Julius: The Germanic Suffix -ar-j1 

Bruce, J. Douglas: Vita Meriadoci. An Ar- 
thurian Romance now first edited from the 
Cottonian MS. Faustina B. VI. of the 
British Museum. 

Kittredge, G. L.: The Friar’s Lantern 
Friar Rush. 

Florer, W. W.: Gender-change from Midile 
High German to Luther, as seen in the 1545 
edition of the Bible. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Series, Vol. IX. $3.00. 


Warren, F. M.: On the Latin Sources of 
Thebes and Enéas. 

Mead, W. E.. The Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale. 

Schofield, W. H.: Chaucer’s svanklin’s Tale. 

Kittredge, G. L.: A Friend of Chaucer's. 

Ford, D. M.: English Influence upon 
Spanish Literature in the Early art of tle 

ineteenth Century. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Two Notes on the //istoria 
Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Scott, Mary Augusta: The Book of th 
Courtyer. A possible source of Benedick 
and Beatrice. 

Northup, C. 8.: Dialogus inter Corpus et Ani- 
mam. A Fragment and a Translation. 

Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 


and 
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Morris, Edgar Coit: On the Date and Com- 
position ef The Old Law. 

Grandgent, C. H.: Cato and Elijah. A Study 
in Dante. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Practical Philology. 

Carruth, W. H.: Fate and Guilt in Schiller’s 
Die Braut von "Messina. 

Thorndike, Ashley H.: The Relations of Ham- 
let to Contemporary Revenge Plays. 

Baldwin, Charlies Sears: The Literary Influ- 
ence of Sterne in France. 

Hoyt, Prentiss C.: The Home of the Beves Saga. 

Lawrence, W. W.: First Riddle of Cynewulf. 

Schofield, William Henry : Signy’s Lament. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Amelioration of our 
Spelling. 

















Vol. XVIII, 1903. 


Schofield, William Henry: The Story of Horn 
and Rimenhild. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Some Arthurian Fragments 
from Fourteenth Century Chronicles. 

Hempl, George: The Runic Inscription on the 
Isle of Wight Sword. 

Matzke, John E.; Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
German and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 











sions. 
Petersen, Kate 0.: Chaucer and Trivet. 
Schwill, Rudolph: The Comedias of Diego 





Ximénez de Enciso. 
Tupper, Frederick, Jr., 
(Ms. Harl. 1960). 
Schinz, Albert: Literary Symbolism in France. 
Brown, Carleton F.: Cynewulf and Alcuin. 
Sheldon, E. S.: The Fable Referred to 

Aliscans. 
McKenzie, Kenneth : The Symmetrical Struct- 
ure of Dante’s Vita Nuova. 


Vol. XIX, 1904. New 


Gruener, Gustav: Notes on the influence of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan Poe, 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Position of the Soliloquy 
“To be or not to be” in HMamiet. 

Kerr, W. A. R.: Le Cerele d’ Amor. 

Comfort, W. W.: Essential Difference Between 
a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, Kdward Chauncey: The relation of 
the Seventeenth Century Character to the 
Periodical Essay. 

Brown, C. F.: The Author of The Pearl, Consid- 
ered in the Light of his Theological Opinions. 

Schofield, William Henry: The Nature and 
Fabric of The Peari. 

Rice, Car] C.: The Etymology of the Romance 
Words for “To Go.” 

Meisnest, F. W.: Lessing and Shakespeare. 

Scott, Fred Newton ; The Most Fondamantel 
Differentia of Poetry and Prose. 


Vol. XX, 1905. 


Chenery, Winthrop Holt : Object-Pronouns in 
Dependent Clauses: A Study in Old Spar- 
ish Word-Order. 

Ravenel, Florence L.: Tydore/ and Sir Gowther. 

Hamilton George L.: Gower’s Use of the En- 
larged Roman de Troie. 

Ford, J. D. M.: “To Bite the Dust”? and Sym- 
bolic Lay Communion. 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Round Table. 

Hoskins, John Preston: Parke Godwin and 
the Translation of Zschokke’s Tales. 

Morley, S. Griswold: The Detection of Per- 

sonality in Literature. 

Johnston, O. M.: Sources of the Lay of Yonec. 

Rice, Cari C.: Romance Etymologies. 

Jones, H. 8. V. : Some Observations upon the 

uire’s Tale. 

Hubbard, F. G.: Repetition and Parallelism in 
the Earlier Elizabethan Drama. 

McKenzie, Kenneth: U > pamae Manu- 
scripts of Italian Bestiaries. 

Shepard, William Pierce : The Syntax of An- 
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Vol. XVII, 1902. New Series, Vol. X. $3.00. 


New Series, Vol. XI. 


Series, Vo! 


New Series, Vol. XIII. 


Hvoker, Elizabeth Robbins: The Relation o 
Shakespeare to Montaigne. 

Cook, Albert 8. : Notes on the Ruthwel! Cross. 

Hatfield, James Taft: Scholarship and the 
Common wealth. 

Weeks, Raymond: Aimer le Chétif. 

Haas, Albert: The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. 

Matzke, John F.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
German, and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
sions. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Couk, Mabel Priscilla: Indico Legno. 


Hills, E. C. : Notes on Canadian French. 

Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael l)rayton as a 
Dramatist. 

Baldwin, Ekdw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 


lish ‘* Character” to its Greek Prototype. 
Hale, Edward E., Jr.,: Ideas on Khetoric in 
the Sixteenth Century. 
Garnett, James M.: Recent 
Old English Poetry. 
Newell, William Wells: William of Malmes- 
bury on the Antiquity of Glastonbury. 
Carruth, W. The Relation of Hauff’s 
Lichienstein to Scott’s Waverly. 


Translations of 


Weeks, Kaymond: The Texts most used in 
the Teac one of Old French. 
Todd, H. The Oid French Versified Apoca- 


lypse of te Kerr Manuscript. 
Proceedings of the Twentieth 
ing of the Association. 
Proceedings of the Kighth Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Tt. $3.00. 
Morley, 8. Griswold: Notes on Spanish Sources 
of Moliére. 
Jonas, J. B. E.: 
ler’s Letters. 
McKnight, G. H.: 
Middle English. 
Gerould, Gordon Hall: Forerunners, Congen- 
ers, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend. 
Matzke, John E.: The Legend of St. George; 
Its Development into a Roman a’ Aventure. 
Baldwin, baw yrard Chauncey: La Bruyére’s 
Influence 7 Addison, 
Carruth, W. Religion of Friedrich Schiller. 
Shackford, M. 'H.: Definition of Pastoral Idyll. 
Lowes, John L.: The Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women as related to the French 
Marquerite Poems and the Filostrato. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 


$3.00. 
Durand, W. Y.: Paleamon and Arcyte, Progne, 
Marcus Geminus, and the Theatre in which 
they were acted, as described by John 
Bereblock ( 1566). ) 
Gerould, G. H. ae Hermit and the Saint. 
van Steenderen, F. C. L.: Vondel’s Value as a 
Tragic Poet. 
Kerr, W. A. R.: 
Amye. 
bi er, James W. 
Play to the Romance 
Fletcher. 
Newell, William Wells: Doubts Concerning 
the British - Ee, attributed to Nennius. 
Brown, ae. : The Knight of the Lion. 
Scott, F. : The na of Prose Rhythm. 
Jack, Albert E.: Thomas Kyd and the Ur- 
Hamlet. 
Lowes, John Livimgston: The Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women considered in 
its Chronological Relations. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 


Annual Meet- 
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Vol. XXI, 1906. 
rw, Frank Edgar: Three ‘ Lapland 
D 9 


Scholl, John William: Friedrich Schlegel and 
Goethe, 1790-1802: A Study in Early Ger- 
man Romanticism. 

Cunliffe, John W.: Nash and the Earlier 
Hamlet. 

Canby, Henry Seidel: The English Fabliau. 

Trueblood, Ralph W. : Montaigne: The Aver- 
age Man. 

McKenzie, Kenneth: Italian Fables in Verse. 

Comfort, William Wistar: The Character 
Types in the Old French Chansons de Geste. 

Cunliffe, John W.: Gismond of Salerne. 

Law, Robert Adger: On the Date of King 

T, 


ar. 

Tatiock, John S. P.: The Duration of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage. 

Brown, Carleton F.: Chaucer’s Prioresses 
Tale and its Analogues, 


Vol. XXII, 1907. 


Fife, Robert Herndon: Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter and E. T. A. Hoffmann. 

Lancaster, H. Carrington: The Sources and 
Medieval Versions of the Peace-Fable. 

Bohn, Wm. E.: The Development of John 
Dryden’s Literary Criticisin. 

Cunliffe, John W.: Italian Prototypes of the 
Masque and Dumb Show. 

Griffin, Nathaniel i. : The Sege of Troye. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar: The Objectivity of the 
Ghosts in Shakespeare 

Paton, Lucy Allen: The Story of Grisandole: 
A Study in the Legend of Merlin. 

Bryant, Frank Egbert: On the Conservatism 
of Language in a New Country. 

Berdan, Joba M.: Doni and:the Jacobeans. 

Root, Robert K.: Dryden’s Conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Faith. 

Howard, William Guild : Schiller and Hebbel, 
1830-1840. 

Armstrong, Emma Kate: Chateaubriand’s 
America. Arrival in America and First 
Impressions. 

Strong, Caroline: History and Relations of 

the Tail-Rhyme Strophe in Latin, French, 

and English, 


Vol. XXIII, 1908. New 


Hart, Walter Morris: The Reeve’s Tale: A 
Y —epunaanes Study of Chaucer’s Narrative 
rt. 
De Salvio, A.: Relics of Franco-Provengal in 
Southern Italy. 
Buck, Philo M., Jr.: Spencer’s Lost Poems. 
Baker, Harry T.: The relation of Shakes- 
ere’s Pericles to George Wilkins’s Novel, 
se Painfull Adventures of Pericies, Prince of 
re. 
Cooper, Lane: A Survey of the Literature on 
Wordsworth. 
MacCracken, Henry Noble: Additional Light 
on the Temple of Glas. 
Gerould, Gordon Hall: The Ballad of The 
Bitter Withy. 
Cunliffe, John W.; Elizabeth Barrett’s Influ- 
ence on Browning's Poetry. 
Allen, Edward A.: English Doublets. 
Buchanan, Milton A. : Segismundo’s Soliloquy 
on Liberty in Calderon’s La Vida es Suefio. 
Hubbard, Frank G.: The Undergraduate 
Curriculum in English Literature. 
Warren, F. M.: On the Date and Composition 
of Guillaume de Lorris’ Roman de la Rose. 
Lowes, John Livingston: The Date of Chau- 
cer’s Treilus and Criseyde. 
Lancaster, H. Carrington: A Neglected Pass- 
sage om the Three Unities of the French 
Classie Drama, 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


New Series, Vol. XIV. 


New Series, Vol. XV. 





$3.00. 


Shepard, William Pierce: Parataxis in Pro- 

vencal. 

Greenlaw, Edwin A.: The Vows of Baldwin 
A Study in Medieval Fiction. 

Matzke, John E.: The History of ai and ¢: in 
French before the Dental, Labial, and Pala- 
tal Nasals. 

Babbitt, Irving: Impressionist versus Judicial 
Criticism. 

Hills, E. C.; New Mexican Spanish. 

Hart, Walter Morris: Professor Child and the 
Ballad. 

Richards, Alfred E.: A Literary Link between 
Thomas Shadwell and Christian Felix 
Weisse. 

Emerson, Oliver F.: Legends of Cain, espec- 
ially in Old and Middle English. 

Howard, William Guild: Goethe’s Essay, 
Uber Laokoon. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual 

Meeting of the Association. 





$3.00. 


Wernaer, Robert M.: The New Constructive 
Criticism. 

Harris, Charlies: The English Comedians in 
Germany before the Thirty Years’ War: 
The Financial side. 

Schinz, Albert: L’Art dans les Contes Dévots 
de Gautier de Coincy. 

Duran, Walter Y.: De Quincey and Carlyle 
in their Relation to the Germans. 

Cook, Albert 8. : The Character of Criseyde. 

Howard, William Guild: Four Obscure Allu- 
sions in Herder. 

Cipriani, Lisi: Studies in the Influence of 
the Romance of the Kose upon Chaucer. 

MacCracken, Henry Noble: The Earl of War- 
wick’s Virelai. 

Howard, William Guild: Burke among the 
Forerunners of Lessing. 

Sherzer, Jane: American Editions of Shakes- 
peare, 1753-1866. 2 

Hutchinson, Percy Adams: Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, and Religion. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 





Series, Vol. XVI. $3.00. 


Miller, Raymond D.: Coérdination and the 
Comma. 

Hart, Walter Morris: The Fabliau and Pop- 
ular Literature. 

Burnham, Josephine M.: A Study of Thomas 
of Ereeidoune. 

Mead, William Edward: Italy in English 
Poetry. 

Potter, M. A.: Ami et Amile. 

MacCracken, Henry Nobie: A Source of 
Mundus et Infans. 

McKnight, G. H.: The Middle English Vox 
and Wolf. 

Hodell, Charles W.: A Literary Mosaic. 

Howard, William Guild: Christian Wernicke, 
a Predecessor of Lessing. 

Cerf, Barry: A Classification of the Manu- 
scripts of Ogier le Danois. 

Jones, H. S. V.: The Cléomad?s and Related 
Folk-Tales. 

Morriss, Margaret Shove: The Authorship of 
the De Oriu Waluuanti and the Historia 
Meriadoci. 

Nadal, Thomas William: Spencer’s Daph- 
naida and Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 






Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Vol. XXIV, 1909. New Series, Vol. XVII. $3.00. 








Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: A Spanish 
Farce of the Early Sixteenth Century. 
Richards, Alfred E.: The Ennglish Wagner 

Book of 1594. 
Howard, William Guild: Ut Pictura Poesis. 
Root, Robert K.: Chaucer’s Legend of Medea. 
Cunliffe, John W.: Browning and the Mara- 
thon Race. 
| rong, Percy W.: The Purport of Lyly’s En- 
dimion. 
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Nitze, Wm. A.: The Fisher, King in the 
Grail Romances. 
Cady, F. W.: The Liturgical Basis of the 
Towneley Mysteries. : 
Gerig, John L.: The Family of Maurice 
Sceve. 

Matzke, John E.: On the History of Palatal 
n in French with Special Reference to 
o and open e¢. 


Brush, Murray P.: Ysopet /II of Paris. 


© fHelmholtz-Phelan, Anna Augusta: The Stag- Thayer, Harvey W.: Hudibras in Germany. 
x ing of the Court Drama to 1595. Schofield, William Henry: Symbolism, Alle 
' Keidel, George C: The History of French gory, and Autobiography in The Pearl. 
Fable Manuscripts. Todd, H. A.: A Recently Discovered Frag- 
> Lawrence, William Witherle: Some Disputed ment of an Old French me. of the Fatts 
< Questions in Beowulf-Criticism. des Romantes. 
— Sherman, Stuart P.: Stella and the Broken MacCracken, Henry Noble: Magnificencta 
ve Heart. Eccleste. 
a Howard, William Guild: Retz ist Schénheit in Berdan, John M.: A Definition of Petrar- 
t Bewegung. chismo. 
; Young, Karl: Some Texts of Liturgical Plays. Baskervill, C. R.: Source and Analogues of 

Galpin, Stanley Leman: Fortune’s Wheel in How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from 
the Roman de la Rose. a Bad. 

Kittredge, G. L.: Chaucer’s Medea and the Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meet- 
Date of the Legend of Good Women. ing of the Modern Language Association. 

Vol. XXV, 1910. New Series, Vol. XVIII. $3.00. 

Brown, Arthur C. L.: The Bleeding Lance. Thomas, Calvin: Recent Progress of the 

Clapp, John M.: An Eighteenth-Century At- Landsmaal Movement in Norway. 
tempt at a Critical View of the Novel: Hoskins, John Preaton: The Place and Func- 
the Bibliotheque Universelle des Romana. tion of a Standard in a Genetic Theory 

Frank, Colman Dudley: En Aller & la Mow- of Literary Development. 
tarde. Hanford, James Holly: The Pastoral Elegy 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson: Some Phases of the and Milton’s Lycidas. 

Supernatural in American Literature. Voss, Ernst: Der Lutherische Pfaffennarr. 

Sandison, Helen E.: Spenser’s *‘ Lost’ Works Livingston, A. A.: Some Early Italian Para- 
and their Probable Relation to his Faerie Nels to the Locution The Sick Man of the 
Queene. East. 

Spalding, Mary Caroline: Landericus and Howard, William Guild: Good Taste and 
Wacherius. Conscience. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr.: Textual Criticiem as Lincoln, G. L.: Los Alcaldes Encontrados ; 
a Pseudo-Science. 6a Parte. 

Ayers, Harry Morgan: Shaespeare’s Julius MacCracken, Henry Noble: Concerning Huch- 
Caesar in the Light of some other Ver- own. 
sions. Greenlaw, Edwin A.: Spenser and the Earl of 

Root, Robert K.: The Date of Chaucer's Leicester. 

Medea. Weber, Hermann J.: Sprachliche Studien zur 

Cory, Herbert E.: The Golden Age of the Asthetik Winckelmanns. 

Spenserian Pastoral. 7 Ruutz-Rees, Caroline: Bome Notes of Gabriel 

Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Un Hijo que Harvey’s in Hoby’s Translation of Castis 
Negé @ su Padre. glione’s Courtier (1561). 

Galpin, Stanley Leman: On the Sources of Nadal, Thomas William: Spenser’s Muiopot- 
Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pélerinage de mus in Relation to Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
VAme. and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

Young, Karl: Observations on the Origin of Spiers, A. G. H.: Dolce Stil Nuovo—The 
the Medizval Passion-Play. Case of the Opposition. 

Ransmeier, John C.: Uhland’s Fortunat and Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
the Histoire de Fortunatus et de ses En- Meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
fans. ciation. 

Vol. XXVI, 1911. New Series, Vol. XIX. $3.00. 
A. Marshall Elliott. Hale, Wm. Gardner: The Harmonizing of 
Browne, Carleton: Shul and Shal in the Grammatical Nomenclature, with Especial 
Chaucer Manuscripts. Reference to Mood-Syntax. 
: Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: The Catalan Greenlaw, Edwin A.: The Shepheards Cal- 
; Mascarén and an Episode in Jacob van endar. 

Maerlant’s Merlijn. Fletcher, Jefferson B.: A Study in Renais- 
Cory, Herbert E.: Spenser, Thomson, and sance Mysticism: Spenser’s * Fowre 
4 Romanticism. Hymnes.’ 
; Cunliffe, J. W.: The Queenes Majesties En- Chinard, Gilbert: Influences des Récits de 


tertainment at Woodstocke. 
MacCracken, Henry Noble: An English Friend 
of Charles of Orléans. 

4 Young, Karl: Philippe de Méziéres’ Dramatic 
Office for the Presentation of the Virgin. 
Tupper, Frederick, Jr.: The Philological Le- 

_gend of Cynewulf. 
Warren. F. M.: The Romance Lyric from the 
Standpoint of Antecedent Latin Documents. 
Lowes, John Livingston: The ‘“‘ Corones 
Two” of the Second Nun’s Tale. 
Woodbridge, Benjamin M.: Romantic Ten- 
dencies in the Novels of the Abbé Prevost. 
Rice, Carl C.: Romance Etymologies. 
' ; The Influence of Piers 



























Voyages sur la Philosophie de J. J. Rou- 


seau. 

Macintire, Elizabeth Jelliffe: French Influ- 
ence on the Beginnings of English Classi- 
cism. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: A Suggestion for 
New Edition of Butler’s Hudibras. 

Thompson, Garrett W.: Wilhelm Hauff’s 
Specific Relation to Walter Scott. 

Goddard, Eunice R.: Psychological Reasons 
for Lessing’s Attitude towards Descriptive 
Poetry. 

Florer, Warren “Washburn: The Declension of 
Substantives in the Zerbster Iandschrift. 

Proceedings of the Twentvy-eighth Annual 

















Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 









Vol. XXVIII, 1912, New Series, Vol. XX. 


Cunliffe, J. W.: Modern Thought in Mere- 
dith’s Poems. 

Withington, Robert: The Letters of Charlotte 
—An Antidote to Die Lieden des jungen 
Werthers. 

Young, Frances Berkeley: The Triumphe of 
Death translated out of Italian by the 
Countesse of Pembroke. 

Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Teofilo Folen- 
’s Moschaea and José de Villaviciosa’s 
Mosquea. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy: A New Source for Man- 

kind. 

Jones, H. S. V.: The Clerk of Oxenford. 

Law, Robert Adger: Richard the Third, Act 
I, Scene 4. 

Smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefroit de Bowillon. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: Marivaux’s Place 
in the Development of Character Portrayal. 

Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, ¢. 1450. 

Lawrence, William Witherle: The Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf. 

Tynan, Joseph L.: The Influence of Greene on 
Shakspere’s Early Romance. 

Vol. XXVIII, 1913, New 

Wells, John Edwin: Fielding’s Political Pur- 
pose in Jonathan Wild. 

Smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefroi de Bouillon. 

Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, . 1450. 

Thompson, Elbert N. : The Theme of Para- 
side Lost. 

Paton, Lucy Allen: Notes on Manuscripts of 
the Prophécies de Merlin. 

Fortier, Alcée: Casimir Delavigne Intime. 

Curme, George O.: Development of the Pro- 
gressiv Form in Germanic. 

Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: The Vision De- 
lectable of Alfonso de la Torre and Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed. 

Tieje, Arthur Jerrold: A Peculiar Phase of 
the Theory of Realism in Pre-Richardso- 
nian Fiction. 

Schinz, Albert: Histoire de l’Impression et 
de la Publication du Discours sur IU’Iné- 
galité, de J.-J. Rousseau. 

Baskervill, C. R.: The Early Fame of The 
Shepheards Calender. 


Vol. XXIX, 1914. New 

Young, Karl: The Origin of the Easter Play. 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington: A Study of 

the Metrical Use of the Inflectional e in 

Middle English, with Particular Reference 
to Chaucer and Lydgate. 

Tupper, Frederick: Chaucer and the Seven 


Deadly Sins. 
Lowes, John Livingston: The ‘‘ Corones Two ” 


of the Second Nun’s Tale: a Supplementary 
Note. 
Brooke, C. F. Tucker: The Renascence of 


Germanic a in England, 1559-1689. 

Dutton, George B.: The French + 
Formalists and "hemes Rym 

Mackenzie, W. Roy: A Source > oo. Medwall’s 
Nature. 

Altrocchi, Rudolph: The Story of Dante’s Gi- 
anni Schicchi and Regnard’s Légataire 
Universel. 

Mead, William Edward: The American Dia- 
lect Dictionary. 

Smith, M. Ellwood: Four Hitherto Uniden- 
tified Letters by Alexander Pope. 

Peck, H. W.: The Theme of Paradise Lost. 

Kuhl, Ernest P.: Some Friends of Chaucer. 

— H.: Is Shakespeare Aristo- 
cratic 


Series, Vol. XXII. 


$3.00. 

Hill, Raymond Thompson: The Enueg. 

Havens, Raymond D.: Romantic Aspects y 
the Age of Pope. 

Killis: p The Poe Canon. 

Mcintyre, Clara F.: The Later Manner of \; 
Henry James. ‘ 

Woodbridge, benj. M.: A Propos d'un py. 
sonnier a Pierre- Scize, visité par Mm 
Sévigné. 

Hanford, James Holly: Suicide in the 
of Shakespeare. 

Gay, Lucy M: Sources of the Académic ¢, 
VArt poétique of Pierre de Deimier: 
letier du Mans. 

Hale, Wm. Gardner: The Harmonizing 0 
Grammatical Nomenclature, with Es 
Reference to Mood-Syntax. 

Shannon, Edgar F.: The Sources of Chaucer's 
Anelida and Arcite. 
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veClal 


—- Frederick, Jr.: The Shakespearean 
ob. 
Woods, George B.: A Reclassification of the 


Perceval Romances. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual 
ve of the Modern Language Associa- 
on. 


Series, Vol. XXI. $3.00. 


Hanford, James Holly: The Mediaval Debate 
between Wine and Water. 
Fiske, Christabel F.: Animals in Early Eng 
lish Ecclesiastical Literature, 650-1500 
Stowell, William A.: Personal Relationships 
in Medizval France. 

Root, Robert K.: Publication before Printi: g. 

Bernbaum, Ernest: Mrs. Behn’s Biography a 
Fiction. 

Langley, Ernest F.: The Extant Repertory of 
the Early Sicilian Poets. 

Tatlock, John S. P.: Chaucer’s Retractions 

Foerster, Norman: The Vogue of Richard 
Jefferies. 

Hall, Edgar A.: Spenser and Two Old French 
Grail Romances. 

Schreiber, Carl F.: Deutschland ist Hamlet 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Inedited Letters 
of Fulvio Orsini to Antonio Augustin. 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Jr.: The Authorshi; 

of A Warning for Fair Women. 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting 
of the Modern Language Association. 


$3.00. 


Stork, Charles Wharton: The Influence of the 
Popular Ballad on Wordsworth and Cole- 


ridge. 

Bonnell, John K.: The Source in Art of the 
So-called Prophets Play in the Hegge Col- 
lection. 

Warren, F. M.: The Enamoured Moslem Prin- 
cess in Oderic Vital and the French Epic. 


Scholl, John William: Kleist at Boulogne- 
sur-mer. 
Lowes, John Livingston: Spenser and the 


Mirour de ’Omme. 

Kenyon, John S.: Ye and You in the King 
James Version. 

Beattv, Arthur: Ballad, Tale and Tradition: 
A Study in Popular Literary Origins. 

Berdan, John M.: The Dating of Skelton’s 
Satires. 

Moore. Olin H.: Jaufre Rudel and the Lady 
of Dreams. 

Johnston, Oliver M.: Repetition of Words 
and Phrases at the Beginning of Consecu- 
tive Tercets in Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Tilley, Morris P.: The Organic Unity of 
Twelfth Night. 

Procedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association. 











Models of pure literature and 
skillfully adapted to the needs 
of the student, the books of the 


International 
Modern Language Series 


have attained a preéminent position in Amerie 


schools and colleges. 
The series now includes more than 150 elassies in 


Vreneh, German, and Spanish—each book well edited, 


well printed, well bound, and offered at a reasonable 
price. A large majority are supplied with special 


vocabularies and many with examination quesiions 
and other material, based on the text. 
RECENT FRENCH TEXTS 
Le Barbier de Séville Vingt Ans Aprés 
(Beaumarchais ) (Dumas) 
Tartarin de Tarascon L’Abbé Constantin 
( Daudet) (Halévy) 
Andromaque (Racine) 
NEW GERMAN TEXTS 
Fritz auf Ferien Nathan der Weise 
(Arnold) ( Lessing) 
Lichtenstein ( Hantf) Altes und Neues 
Die Harzreise (Heine) Rev. Ed. 
IN SPANISH 


Vasco Niinez de Balboa 


(Seelign 


Full list of latest modern language books on application 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publisher 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 

















Recent Noteworthy Textbooks 


PANCOAST’S ENGLISH PROSE AND VERSE 
From Beowulf to Stevenson 

By Henry 8. Pancoast. 816 pages, 8 vo. - - $1.75 
A collection of readings intended to supplement a general course on 
the history of English literature. The author’s previous books of 
readings—Larly English Poems, Standard English Poems, and 
Standard English Prose—have been used as the basis, but a large 
number of new selections have been added, while others, especially 
in the period before Chaucer, have been omitted. 





ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE MEN (Second Series) 


Edited by NorMAN Foerster, of the University of North 
Carolina, FrRepERICK A. MANCHESTER and Kart Youne, of 


the University of Wisconsin. 389 pages. 12mo._ - $1.25 


This collection of essays for freshmen composition courses is alter- 
native to the previous collection by the same editors. 


BOEZINGER’S ERSTES AUFSATZBUCH 
By Bruno Boezincer, Assistant Professor in Leland Stanford 
University. 139 pages. 12mo. - : - - 75 cents 
On the same general plan as the author’s widely used Miindliche und 
Schriftliche Ubungen, it differs from this in being considerably 
simpler, in providing a more systematic arrangement of grammatical] 
material, and in giving the fable less prominence in the German text. 


SCHILLER: WILHELM TELL. NEW EDITION 


With introduction, notes, and vecabulary by ArTHuR H. 
PALMER, Professor in Yale University, and questions on the 
text by CHARLES M. PuRIN, Assistant Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. xxviii + 393 pp. 16mo. - 75 cents 
This standard edition of Tell has been entirely reset and thoroly 
revised. The editorial matter has been simplified and rearranged. 


BAUMBACH: DIE NONNA 


Edited with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and composition 
exercises by ArtTHUR N. LEoNARD, Professor in Bates 
College. vii+ 150 pp. 16 mo. - - - 35 cents 


STORM: KARSTEN KURATOR 


Edited with introduction and vocabulary by Paut H. Grum- 
MANN, Professor in the University of Nebraska. vi+ 147 


pp- 16mo. - - - - - - - 35 cents 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
34 West 33d St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 


























New French and German Books 


J 

MERAS. LE PREMIER LIVRE 
By Apert A. Méras, Ph. D., Chairman, Department of 

French and Spanish, Newtown High School, New York, and 

Lecturer on the French Language and Literature, New York 

University, and B. Méras, Director of Stern’s School of 

Languages, New York. 64 cents 

A beginner’s textbook covering all the work of the first half 
year, and constituting an elementary grammar and a reader 
combined. A second book for the second half year is in prepar- 
ation, the two together covering all that is generally required 
in a beginners’ course in French. 

This book is based on the direct method of teaching, but it is 
conservative rather than radical, for it does not omit English 
entirely. The aim is to create for the classroom a truly French 
atmosphere, and to provide for the pupils French that is natu- 
ral, practical, and interesting. All the work in grammar, con- 
versation, and composition is based on the successive chapters 
of a single story—Hector Malot’s Sans Famille. 





HARRIS. GERMAN GRAMMAR 
By CHARLES Harris, Ph. D., Professor of German, West- 
ern Reserve University. $1.00 
For students in college and in the later years of the high 
school who already have some acquaintance with German and 
with the elementary facts of English grammar. It is there- 
fore not a beginner’s book, but grammar, pure and simple, 
¢arefully planned for systematic instruction and reference. 
Rudimentary matters, such as the declension of the definite 
article, are given only brief discussion. 
All the illustrative sentences have been selected from modern 
German sources—books, periodicals, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, placards, and the like. 


RECENT TEXTS 


OCRAMER.—CA ef TA OM Franc€ecccccccccccccccccccccccscccee 45 Cents 


DUPHES.—Drames et Comédies........cccccsccccccecccccccecs 40 Cents 
oo cc kad og Shee RE Oneal dw 6.10 bead ba 6 be os done ee 
HARRY.—French Anecdotes, with some Familiar Phrases and 

0 EEE Ee a reno yea ee 40 Cents 
HATHEWAY.—Modern French Stories (Nearly Ready). 
BETZ.—Vom Grossen Kinig und Anderen...............-2-0-05- 44 Cents 
DECKER AND MARKISCH.—Deutschland und die Deutschen..... 64 Cents 
GRIMM.—Die Sieben Reisen Sinbads des Seemannes............ 40 Cents 
nog Dan 6 oe eb ese CSccdsccescebescocoeees 40 Cents 
OT. + cose Pescareusedceceeeeceecccserecas 40 Cents 
RIEHL.—Burg Neideck (Nearly Ready). 
SCHERER AND DIRKS.—Deutsche Lieder.............-.0-0000- 25 Cents 
STERN AND ARROWSMITH.—Aus Deutschen Dirfern..........3 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





CINCINNATI 





NEW YORK 


























CLARENDON PRESS PUBiLICATIONS 





OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 
By AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
General Editor ; JULIUS GOEBEL, 


Schuld and other Stories. By Ilse Leskien. Edited, with Notes, 
Vovabulary, Exercises and an Appendix containing Helps to Translation 
by Bayard Quincy Morgan. Crown 8vo., pp. iv + L54.....20, sseseeerees 400 
‘The four stories included in this book meet to a rare degree the 

needs of elementary classes. They exemplify sweetness without 
sentimentality, realism without brutality, and consummate literary ait. 


Lachendes Land. Three Stories by Erust von Wildenbruch. Edited. 
with Introduction, German Notes and Questions, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary, by Lawrence Marsden Price. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 212...... 50c¢ 
‘The stories in this book are of such slight difficulty that they may 

be safely used by classes in German as the first continuous prose. 


A First German Grammar. With nine illustrations, map, and 
German-English and English-German vocabularies. By George 0. 
Curme. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xv + 
Besides being a first German grammar this book is also a first 
reader. ‘‘ The sentences in each lesson are so framed as to illustrate 
the grammar work for the day and at the same time are put together 
so as to form connected discourse.’ 


Zwei Marchen. By Isolde Kurz. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
German Questions, Exercises and Vocabulary by Charles Marshall Poor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 





These two stories—-Die goldenen Tritume and Kéenig Filz—ar 
intended for those ‘‘who have had but little practice in reading 
connected texts and also for those who may have dine considerable 
reading and require a text which offers little difficulty in translation.”’ 


Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Edited, with Notes 

and a Critical Essay, by Ernst Feise. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. rviii +- 294..60¢ 

Three different aims have been pursued in the treatment of this text: 

to interpret a masterpiece of German literature, to introduce the student 

to the world of Goethe’s thought and feeling, and to acquaint him 
with the conflicts in the spiritual life of the late 18th century.” 


GERMANIC LITERATURE and CULTURE SERIES 


A Series of Monographs. Edited by JULIUS GOEBEL. 


Milton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of German Mysticism in 
Seventeenth Century England. By Margaret Lewis Bailey, Ph. D. Crown 
8vo., cloth, pp. vii + 200. needa sabanadas 
** Miss Uailey has shown considerable power ii in n treating a most per- 
plexing subject. * * * She has unquestionably illuminated the lit- 
erary history of England in the seventeenth century. Prof. LANE 
Cooper, Cornell University. 


Madame de Stael and the Spread of German Literature. 
By Emma Gertrude « Jaeck, Ph. D. Crown 8vo., cloth, vi 5 5 
‘The book ought to be read by every student of literature and 
Germanics. It is a mine of information and true to historic setting.’ 
The Lutheran. 





Other volumes in preparation. 
Send for complete catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 

















J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 
THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMBRICA 
THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY CIRCULARS 
MopERN LanouaGre Notes 
Tue CaTHOLic Historical Review 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MaGaZINe 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Heath's Modern Language Series 





Most Recent Publications 


FRENCH 


En France. An interesting and instructive narrative about 
French scenes and life. Profusely illustrated and provided 
with exercises, notes, and vocabulary. By Professor C. 
Fontaine of Columbia University. 90 cents. 


Lectures Historiques. Chronological! readings from the best 
French historians, covering the period 1610-1813. With 
notes and vocabulary. 55 cents. 


French Plays for Children. Little plays arranged for acting 
out by young children. Provided with vocabulary, illustra- 
tions, and suggestions for costumes. By Josette Eugénie 
Spink, School of Education, University of Chicago. In press. 

French Verb Forms. Handbook on irregular verbs by Dr. 
Eunice Morgan Schenck, Bryn Mawr College. 20 cents. 


Loti’s Roman d’un Enfant. Edited with notes and vocabulary 
by Professor A. F. Whittem of Harvard University. 45 cents. 
GERMAN 


Ernst’s Asmus Sempers Jugendland. Abridged and edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Professor Carl Osthaus, Indiana 
University. In press. 

Gerstacker’s Der Wilddieb. Edited with oral and written ex- 
ercises, notes, and vocabulary by Professor W. R. Myers, 
University of Minnesota. 40 ‘cents. 


Short Course in Practical German Composition. By T. B. 
Hewitt, Williams College. 36 cents. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Entirely new edition by the editor 
R. W. Deering, Western Reserve University. 75 cents. 
SPANISH 


Méras’ Pequefio Vocabulario. Two thousand words conven- 
iently arranged in groups for memorizing. A companion 
to “Le Petit Vocabulaire” and “Ein Wortschatz.” 20 cents. 


Quinteros’ Dona Clarines and Manana de Sol. With notes and 
vocabulary by Professor S. G. Morley of the University of 
California. 50 cents. 


ITALIAN 


Grandgent’s Italian Grammar. Entirely new edition revised 
by the author and with new exercises by Professor E. H. 
Wilkins, University of Chicago. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting ar-expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be red 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an. ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers red in full shud be 
80 constructed as not tc occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, shal 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
» consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He-shal state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper shud be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or red in full. The synopses of accepted papers ar to be printed on the pro- 
gram. 


3. The Secretary shal select the program from the papers thus offerd, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the seasions attractiv. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shal be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. There shal be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 

4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on ite merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it has been pre- 

sented at the meeting. 


5. Charges exceding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the first 
proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
Publications shal be paid by the authors incurring them. 
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